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PREFACE, 


THIS volume cof miscellaneous Sermons by Henry 


Ward Beecher is the result of binding together an over- 


| plus of the last issues of the little pamphlet ‘‘ Plymouth 


Pulpit,” the most of which have never been published in 
book form. 
They are too numerous to reprint; they are too good 
to be lost: and there are many readers who will wel- 
come such a collection of nobly inspired utterances from 
the great preacher, bound in convenient form, even 
though not consecutively paged. They are of the years 
1882—-3-4, when the author was in the full maturity 


of his power. 


CONTENTS. 


As these Sermons are miscellaneous numbers of ‘‘Plymouth Pulpit,” 
bound together, page-numbers would be useless for reference. In this 
table the Sermon-titles are given, and numbered in the order of their occur- 
rence in the volume. 


J.—TuHE GOLDEN NET. 

I].—TuHry Have THEIR REWARD. 
II].—THE PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF GoD. 
1V.—SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 

V.—THE Marrow OF THE GOSPEL. 
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IX.—Brain LIFE IN AMERICA. 
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THE GOLDEN NET. 


I shall speak to you from Matthew xiii: 47, 48, and Phil- 
ippians iv: 8. 

“Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, that was cast 
into the sea, and gathered of every kind, which when it was filled, they 
drew up on the beach; and they sat down and gathered the good into 
vessels, but the bad they cast away.” 

“* Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honorable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if - 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 


Here are two nets ; and the latter I may call the golden net. 
When Christ gathered his followers, he selected them from the 
humbler walks of life. We scarcely can doubt his reason. An 
old and richly cultivated farm may perhaps be more easy. to 
till, but it is moré likely to be filled with weeds than the virgin 
_ soil ; and if they were to receive the new and higher doctrines, 
it was much more likely that a simple band of men such as 
fishermen would receive them like little children than that the 
proud, scholarly, conceited men of Jerusalem would; and he 
would have had to contest first with his own disciples had he 
chosen them from among the higher classes. ‘The chances of 
unanimity and spiritual sympathy were greater in the direction 
of ignorance and infancy than in that of manhood and perfec- 
tion, of the kind that existed then. Christ having chosen 
his disciples largely from the sea, it was quite natural that his 
illustrations should be borrowed from the sea; and it is strik- 
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16 PLYMOUTH PULPIT. : 
ing that the very charter of the minister as a preacher is bor- 
rowed from the sea: 

“Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men.” 

‘The business of preaching the gospel is to get men, to take 
hold of them, to catch them, to keep hold of them, and to 
change them. It is nowhere said that Christ came to save the _ 
Bible, though some men think that that is the great-end and 
object of life. A book that needs to be saved cannot be 
saved. Talk about the church having preserved the Bible! 
The Bible has preserved the church. Talk about saving the 
Bible! If it has in it the intrinsic spirit of God it will lead 
everything else, and outshine everything else. There is no: 
danger about the Bible. 

Some think that Christ came to save the church; and the 
end of their life is to take care of the church; but the charter 
of all preachers is this: Follow me, and I will make you fish- 
ers of men. We are men-catchers; we are men-builders, if 
you choose to change the figure to architecture ; and all true 
preaching, every true conception of ministerial function, is that 
the minister should be a man of such nobility, and by the 
grace of God of such endowments, that his heart should be 
warm always, and in sympathy with living men. No schedule 
of doctrines, no organization of the church, no methods of any 
kind whatsoever are valid that lift themselves above this power 
of sympathy with mankind—not with the literary, the educated 
and the wealthy alone, but with man as man, in the mass—with 
all sorts of men. This is the true idea of the gospel ministry, and 
of the chief end that every minister should set before himself : 
so to live and so to preach that by his life and by his preaching 
he shall get hold of the conscious sympathy of men as they 
rise—the highest, the middle and the lowest. 

Does the sun shine on the sunflower and despise the daisy ? 
Does the sun shine on the orchard and despise the moss that 
gathers on the rock? ‘There is no great and there is no small 
before the coming of the sun. To the sun all things are small 
and all things are great, and they all alike receive beneficent 
power from it. 

So, in the preaching of the gospel it is the business of every 
preacher to preach to every man and to all men. Though he 
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may be better adapted to reach some classes than others, yet 
he must make use of the instrumentation which is put in his 
hand ; and the spirit, the genius, the inspiration, is man ;—not 
institution, not law, not system, not philosophy, not learning, 
but man. ‘These other things are subordinate and instru- 
mental; and every one must take those elements as tools by 
which he can best work. 

“Follow me,” said Christ, “and I will make you fishers of. 
men.” 

Now, all men that angle, or catch fish by the hook and line, 
know that it is individual work. It is one at a time. And 
when men so fish, they are the servants of the fishes. No 
man can walk out in lordly boots, and with admirable fixtures, 
gold and silver, on his line, and say to the trout, “ Here I am, 
come up here.’”” No man can take what bait he chooses, and 
throw it in, and then with reason damn the fish because they 
do not bite.. There are a great many ministers who think 
that the people must accept what they give them because they 
give it to them. When a man fishes in lake or brook, whether 
it be for the eel that nestles in the mud, or the flounder that 
lifts itself above it, or the quick-flying bass, or the mackerel, 
or the trout, or the salmon, or whatever it may be, he asks 
himself, “What does the fish want?” And that the fish is 
going to have, in order that the man may have the fish. 
Therefore that man becomes a student of nature for the pur- 
pose of getting the fish. It is also this that makes the 
preacher who angles. He studies men for the purpose of 
catching them, and of keeping them. 

On the other hand, when you swing the net you have to 
take all that you can get. It may be sticks, and stones, and 
leaves, and devil-fish, and skate, and all forms of furious fish, 
as well as the more precious food-fishes. When, in other 
words, a revival takes place, and the net of the gospel is 
swung abroad, and is gathered in, the next business is to sit 
down, according to our text, on the shore, and separate what 
has been caught, putting some on one side of the basket, and 
the rest on the other side. That which is good for something 
is kept, and that which is bad is thrown out. The fish are 
sorted. : 


. 
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These are the figures by which spiritual fishing is set forth. 
We angle for men, studying them, coming into sympathy with 
them, bringing them into sympathy with us, leading them, 
guiding them, every man according to his nature. All men— 
the proud, the humble, the avaricious, the generous, the imag- 
inative, the intellectual, the scientific, the pragmatical—are 
worthy of salvation. Every man is to have a portion of your 
sympathy and your heart; you are to catch every man 
that you can; and you are to catch him by the way in 
which you can catch him. All bait is lawful when the fish is 
lawful. And on the other hand, when the minister in times of 
great revival, or in movements and meetings that respect the 
whole community, gathers in great multitudes, they are as far 
as possible to be sorted; and those who are good for spiritual 
life go into the basket, while those who are merely physically 
moved, those who are simply interested, or who come in for 
selfish purposes and gain, are to be set aside. 

With reference to the means which are to be used, the same 
principle holds: that which is good is to be kept because it is 
adapted to the building up of men. Man is built up by his 
food; and in this matter the rule of discrimination is, That 
which is good to build up men is to be kept, while that which 
is not good for building men up is to be thrown away. 

Now comes the other net—the golden net. Paul had ex- 
horted men in various ways with wonderful sympathy, such as 
is nowhere else to be found. There is nothing in Shak- 
speare, in Goethe, in Homer, or in any dramatist, there is 
nothing in any part of human literature, that is comparable to 
the evolution of heart such as that which was manifested by 
the apostle Paul. We find it in John; but it was in Paul even 
more than it was in John. Having suffered persecution and 
testified, in every way, in attempting to draw his countrymen 
from the Mosaic régéme into the higher and spiritual one of 
Christ, he throws, at last, a net which includes everything— 
this golden net : 


‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever -things are true [whether you have 
ever heard of them or not, whether they are new or old, so that they are 
only true], whatsoever things are honorable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
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things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” 

Compare a confession of faith or a catechism with the 
apostle’s creed here. Ask, “What do you believe, Paul?” 
he says, “I believe in everything that is true, in everything 
that is honorable, in everything that is just, in everything that 
is pure, in everything that is lovely, in everything that is of 
good report among men. There is my confession of faith.” 
Bring out our confessions of faith. They are called “ skele- 
tons of doctrine,” and are well called so; they ave skeletons. 
Christianity looks, in many of the exhibits that are made of 
it, intellectually and doctrinally, as a man would if he had 
been dead ten years, and there was nothing but his ghastly 
gaping skull left of him. But when Paul speaks of Chris- 
tianity, he speaks of it as a life which is glowing and beauti- 
ful. In other words, he goes to the fruit—to the quality of 
piety. 

Our theologians, to a very large extent, go to the doctrines. 
or philosophies that it is supposed tend to make piety (they 
may or may not do it, as the case is); but the question of our 
sympathy is not to be with the plow and the harrow, but with 
the harvest. ; 

Now, there is a difference in agriculture, and there is a dif- 
ference in implements; but the farmer that raises the best 
wheat in the greatest quantity, and constantly, is the best 
farmer, no matter what -his tools are. It stands true that he 
might be a better farmer if he had better tools; but he that 
gathers the most men, and draws them into the truest Chris- 
tian life, I care not by what doctrine he may be known, nor in 
what church he may be found, is God’s man that is set to 
preach the gospel of Christ, according to the spirit, the genius 
and the temper of the gospel itself. 

Look, for instance, at this inventory of qualities. Whatso- 
ever things are true (not whatsoever things have hitherto been 
proved to be true; not whatsoever things we now know are 
true; but the things that in a thousand years, in two thousand 
years, in any period of time, come to be known as true) be- 
long to Christianity. If there is something yet unknown,— 
that is dawning but is still obscure, as stars that are far be- 


ft 
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yond the reach of a glass and yet are beginning to come 
nearer and nearer,—and is true, that belongs to Christianity. 
We are to cling not to the Calvinistic creed, not to the Ar- 
minian creed, not to the Arian creed, not to the wise practical 
deductions that experience has brought to light as the work- 
ing forces of Christianity—not to these alone. If science has 
anything to teach men, that belongs to the gospel. Whatever 
things that point toward the future it can take from the rock 
it has a right to take. They are not science’s alone: they are 
man’s; and the gospel is another name for mankind under the 
stimulating power of God’s spirit. 

Not only whatever things are true, but whatsoever things are 
honorable belong to Christianity ; whatever there is in the pal- 
ace of courtesy and of refinement, that is honorable,—the 
method of life among men of culture, so that it is honorable, 
high, noble, as distinguished from that which is rude, brutal, 
coarse,—belongs to Christianity. 

“But,” says my dearly beloved friend, with a plain satin 
bonnet, “simplicity belongs to Christianity.” So it does ; and 
so does gorgeousness belong to Christianity, too. There is 
nothing on earth which has power in it, and purity with power, 
that does not belong to Christianity. And still more when we 
go from mere external observances to dispositional elements, 
whatsoever things are honorable, in business, in politics, in the 
cause of government, belong to Christianity. Whatsoever 
things between man and man, between neighbor and neighbor, 
are honorable, belong to Christianity. They are a part of 
Christ to you. ‘ 

And yet, there are times when we think, almost, that some 
men feel that by having a great spiritual experience they have 
bought a right to be careless. See fifteen or twenty ministers 
gathered together to defend the faith with some suspected man 
standing before them. They badger him and sound him to 
see whether he is on one side or the other side of the line that 
they are defending or attacking, as the case may be. What in- 
sinuations are thrown out! What implications of motive are 
_ indulged in! How much anger is given way to! How much 
zeal is manifested in persecuting a man who does not believe 
as they do! In short, what ecclesiastical and pious hatred is 
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exhibited! Thank God, the days of-such things are passing ; 
but the days have been, and are not yet out of sight, when the 
odious qualities of suspicion, and dislike, and prejudice, and 
‘ superstition, and persecution were represented in the councils 
of ministers of the gospel set to preach the love of Christ to 
mankind, Nevertheless, the great charter is, Whatsoever things 
are honorable, not merely in the church, and not merely in bu- 
siness, but everywhere, belong to Christianity. 

“ Whatsoever things are just.” The sense of right and 
wrong ought to grow with every Christian man as a part of his 
religious experience. He ought to have a growing sensibility 
to and a repulsion from anything that is unjust. He ought to 
have a growing willingness to sacrifice himself for everything 
that is just between man and man. Law and custom direct, 
but do not limit, a man’s sense of duty and of justice. Every 
man is bound to be more just than the custom of his business 
requires him to be. Every man is bound to be more just than 
the law of the land demands that he should be. -Every man is 
a legislator for his own conduct. His conscience, sitting in 
the council of his own thought, should inspire in him a higher 
rule of conduct than that which belongs to the average of men, 
Self-respect, and love to God and man, demand that whatso- 
ever is just, and has been shown to be so, no matter whether 
or not it is regarded by your church or your party, should be 
a part of your fealty to the Lord Jesus Christ. + 

And so, if things are relatively just in one age, and relatively 
unjust in the next, the Christian must seek and find out justice 
in the age in which he lives, and abide by it. Things may be 

- just in a state of primitive slavery which are atrociously unjust 
in a state of civilization. ‘Things that were just five thousand 
years ago are absolutely unjust to-day. % 

“ Whatsoever things are pure.” If the spirit is to be set free 
from the entanglements of the flesh, then whatever in food, 
whatever in drink, whatever in intercourse, tarnishes pure 
thought, obscures the vision, and draws men down from spirit- 
ual joy toward the animal, whatever sullies the intellect in 
literature, whatever by wit or in any other way distempers the 
purity of the loving heart by salacious thought—these are all 
frowned upon by the spirit of Christ ; and whatsoever things 
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are pure in private thought and feeling, in personal conduct, 
Christianity demands. 

And yet, to-day, there is a school that has sprung up on 
the loins of Greece. Infidelity, crossed upon paganism, has 
bred a school of authors who delight to dabble, if not in the 
midst yet upon the edge of the Styx; and their poems seem 
like bubbles of mephitic gas that come up from the mud be- 
neath.. They linger for a moment, and then go out in stench. 

“ Whatsoever things are lovely.” It is not only our duty to 
be right, and to be just, and to be pure, but it is our duty to 
be so in such a way that we shall- seem lovely to men. It is 
not enough that a-man has repented of his sins, and that he 
has turned away from known evil, and is attempting with all 
his might to follow righteousness, justice and peace: he has 
no right to follow these things so as to seem unlovely to 
children, to his neighbors and to mankind. That man has 
betrayed Christ of whom ordinary people, looking upon him, 
say, “If that is religion I do not want to be a Christian.” 

There is no apology needed for the rose—it is its own apol- 
ogy; the grapes in a vineyard make themselves manifest to 
every passer-by; and every man to be a Christian after 
Christ’s method should so live that when persons look upon 
him they shall say, “It is lovely! It is beautiful!” All 
acerbity, all over-rigidity, all timidity that circumscribes, 
rational labor, all unnatural self-denials, everything that makes 
a man appear to the simple-minded other than genial and loy- 
ing, is a contradiction of Christianity. You are bound so to 
carry your religion that when men shall see your light shining 
they shall want to. be Christians too, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. 

Once more, “ Whatsoever things are of good report.’ The 
gospel is not the origin of morality. The gospel did not dig 
it out, but found it in the world. Men had been busy upon 
the earth trying to live together for thousands of years before 
the gospel was announced ; and they had learned what truth 
meant, what justice meant, and what beauty meant. There 
had been made in pagan and low-browed nations considerable 
advance in the plainer moralities and in the higher civiliza- 
tions of the world; there had been developed by practice a 
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thousand domestic virtues—things highly esteemed in the 
sight of men. 

“Now,” says the apostle, “ whatever has been brought out 
anywhere, since the world began, of qualities that will make 
you appear honorable and noble before men, that follow. 
“Whatsoever is of good report’”—that is to say, whatsoever 
is esteemed honorable and good—to that it is your duty to 
attend. 

Under this head come social etiquette, politeness, oblig- 
ingness, a thousand virtues of intercourse among men. If a 
venerable man, sitting in the cars, sees an ill-clad, helpless 
and stricken woman with her burden, and sits still, perhaps 
nobody says anything about it: but if he rises as a patriarch, 
treating her as a father would treat his daughter, and says, 
“ Madam, sit hére,” she, with blushing diffidence and modesty 
says, “Thank you””—which a great many lordlier women for- 
get to say ; and one looking on that scene would ask, “‘ Who 
is that gentleman?” “QO, that is deacon Sobersides, of So- 
and-so.” “‘ Well, I don’t care whether he is a deacon or not, | 
he is a good man. That is what I like to see.” It may be 
that a man knows the catechism by heart (I have known men 
to-survive it!) and stands very high; but after all, in the eyes 
of the average car-full, such an act as I have just described 
would be more impressive as to the reality of his religion than 
‘a thousand sermons. It is doing things that are settled 
among men as right, and more than right, but that are not ob- 
ligatory by law or even by custom—uit is doing things that in- 
volve self-sacrifice—that makes the most impression. 

A man fails, and compromises a hundred thousand dollars 
of debt (there are men in this congregation that have done 
this thing) and after thus compromising he lives poorly, and 
works hard, until he gets on his feet again, and pays every 
dollar of it, although it was compromised and the law has no 
dominion over it to compel its payment. And people say, 
“That man may be a little leaky in his orthodoxy; but he 
paid his debts when he did not need to.” 

Consider therefore that Christianity stands saying, as its very 
creed, “Finally” [as though they were its last words] 
“Brethren [touched with the hope of immortality, and glow- 
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ing with the consciousness that you are children of the Lord 
Jesus Christ], whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honorable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any praise, if there be any virtue, think 
on these things [ponder them; do them.]” There is the Chris- 
tian’s confession of faith, the confession of his inward spirit. 

Here, then, is what we have to do as Christian ministers. It 
is not to run along the narrow line of history, afraid of falling 
off from orthodoxy on one side or on the other. It is not my 
business to be orthodox. JI would rather be orthodox than 

ot; but I would rather be a man thought to be in sympathy 
with my fellow men, and trying to cultivate in them all the glo- 
rious traits of which I have been speaking. A Christian is 
one whose duty it is to develop in himself and other men these 
qualities ; and he is the true minister who has the power and 
the will to develop them with the most success. 

Who is the best fisherman ? The man that carries the largest 
basket, and the best rod and line and hook? No; but the 
man who brings home the best basketful of fish. Who is the 
best minister? Not the man who makes the hour most 
charming to you, or excites you with the most intellectual en- 
joyment ; but the man who, grappling with human nature, 
from week to week makes you more and more discontented 
with your lower self, and brings you into such communion 
with God that you are more and more fascinated with your 
upper self. Heisa fisher of men; and he has all the world 
for his instruments. If with Chalmers he can bring to bear 
the truth from astronomical relations, he has a right to be an 
astronomer. If with Bourdaloue and the great French teach- 
ers he can so bring to bear the life of the Court upon men 
that they shall hate the permissive impurity of men in high 
life, he has a right to that kind of rebuke for meddling with 
politics He who is attempting to teach the people to live in- 
dividually in all relations as Christian men should live, how to 
live in commonwealths, how to build them up, and how to 
dignify them, is a true preacher of the gospel. 

The pulpit is as wide as the world. No man is my master 
but Jesus Christ ; and he only in so far as I am in sympathy 
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with his spirit. I do not care whether I preach as Augustine 
did or not. He fulfilled his ministry grandly in his day. My 
business is to fullfil my ministry here, and now, among just 
such people as those with whom my lot has been cast, and to 
strive to catch men individually and collectively, and then to 
build them up in every great quality. I want you to’ believe 
in right things doctrinally ; but I want ten thousand times 
more that you shall be full of purity, and generosity, and 
helpfulness, and self-sacrifice, like Jesus Christ, your master, 
whose joy was to lose his life that others might live; whose 
treasure was to give treasure ; whose luxury was to spend and 
be spent, for the inferior, the sinful, the inimical. 
Man-building, then, is the preéminent end to be sought in 
the preaching of thé gospel ; and it will be sought differently by 
different men of different genius. There should be the widest 
liberty in this respect. Some men are more intellectual than 
others, and they are naturally the more powerful in that sphere ; 
some men are more emotional and rhetorical than others; and 
every man must use his gifts, the strongest part of his nature, in 
the work of the Christian ministry. But whatever a man’s gift 
may be, whether it be intellectuality, whether it be moral sense, 
whether it be poetic imagination, or whether it be oratory, 
that is not the end: it is the instrument. The end is so to 
fashion men that they shall live more nearly in the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The whole writing and preaching of the 
apostles was in glowing sympathy with these personal results. 
I remark, therefore (and I hope that what I mean will be 
easily understood), that in all advances made in the way of 
truth—that is to say, instrumental truth—there is no safety in 
any teacher or preacher who is unharnessed from this sympathy 
with men. It is said that the Unitarian defection in Massa- 
chusetts was the result of dead orthodoxy,—a reaction of men 
who were utterly discontented with the doctrines, and who 
flew off in a tangent from them. In so far as the falling off 
was concerned, on many points they were right, as has been 
shown by the fact that the orthodox churches everywhere have 
themselves fallen off from them. The mistake of these men 
(most excellent men, many of them), I think was, that first, 
they addressed themselves to only the refined classes, with a 
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kind of implied dislike of the common and uneducated ; in 
the second place, they neglected to surround their assertions 
with that glowing fervor which springs from the love of God 
and the love of mankind. There is hardly anything so far 
from the logic of truth that if one accepts it and preaches it 
with intense love of men, that intense love of men will not do 
much to correct the evil doctrine. 

Take these men in the streets—the men of the Salvation 
Army, men who have never been graduated in grammar, men 
who are not deep in any intellectual direction, but who have 
this one simple, single purpose, “ We are surrounded by ten 
thousand poor, miserable, drinking, stealing, lying creatures ; 
we know what their nature is, for we are reformed from among 
them ; and our life is dedicated to bringing them out of their 
degradation.” Ido not care what they preach, relatively, so 
that they have that rescuing spirit, that willingness to give 
themselves, their time, their talent, everything, that they may 
save these men from the depths in which they are wallowing. 
That is so near Christlike that the Christ in it cleanses it from 
intellectual faults. i 

On the other hand, a man may have all that is known, and 
may have it in a strictly systematic method, and may preach 
sermon after sermon before which critics wither and die in 
despair, having no food of faults (for critics feed on faults, 
wholly), but though he is so perfectly equipped he may come 
totally short of preaching the gospel; if he has no heart that 
burns like a furnace, if he keeps himself daintily aloof from 
where men are storm-tossed, and has no heart to go down to 
them and work for them, he may do a great many things that 
are excellent but he is not a preacher of the gospel. He who 
preaches the gospel dies for men. He gives himself for them. 
All that is in reason, in imagination, in love, in enthusiasm, 
everything, he pours upon men as a sacrifice for their salva- 
tion. As Christ gave his life by laying it down, and then by 
taking it up, so men must give their life, not by laying it 
down, but by using it totally for the salvation of their fellow 
men. ; 

_ Science is certainly changing the aspect of the world. The 
habit or method of study is changed, The way of interroga- 
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ting God is changed. No longer does Moses stand face to face 
with him on the mountain-top, and receive from him the deca- 
logue ; but men go to the mountains to inquire what God has 
written there by the hand of creation. We are studying the 
rocks ; we are studying the strata of the earth ; we are study- 
ing the heavens; in all ways of research, in the laboratory and 
elsewhere, we are finding out what God has been about in the 
myriads of years that have occupied the building of this world; 
and although in its scientific forms this process may not have 
very much for the popular or ordinary Christian denominations, 
yet there are many questions that unfold human nature, and 
tell us what it is, and study its origin, and so explain the 
nature of virtue and vice. That virtue exists, and that vice 
exists, no man doubts ; but the origin, the structure, the reason 
of man—are these of no importance to him whose business it — 
is to save men, to exalt them into a salvable condition, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost upon their souls ? 

And there are two ways in which these new developments 
may be met. One is by stubborn refusal, and the other is by 
modified acceptance. If, on the one side, men receive the 
new light that God is bringing into the world, but refuse the 
gospel, and go off, they will be like men in the North who are 
taking a voyage on an iceberg. They will sail on the sides of 
politics and of cold intellectual, scientific results, without affini- 
ties, without warmth, without summer, except a summer that 
would melt the very foundations on which they stand. 

On the other hand, if, afraid, the church refuses this light, 
then the church is like a man who is ina dungeon. The sun 
is shining, and the summer is coming, but he is none the 
wiser. 

There are what are called “new school men,” who are at- 
tempting to employ the deductions of legitimate scientific in- 
vestigation, and to introduce them as working forces in the 
church and upon the congregation ; and they stand in this 
danger, that, being attacked, being suspected, and having 
raised against them the cry of infidelity, of atheism, of materi- 
alism, of lapsing from orthodoxy, they will be tempted to stand 
up for their new scheme of doctrine, and before long the whole 
intensity of their enthusiasm will be to defend this new scheme 
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of doctrine. They will forget that their business is to be in 
sympathy with men, and not with any schedule of doctrine or 
philosophy. 

That which every step of newly discovered truth seca is 
to be wrapped around with the flaming garments of the Christ- 
life, that the teacher may find in it the instruments by which 
he can reach men better. 

Let all truth submit itself to the requisition of love. ‘* What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honorable, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely,” and “whatsoever things are of good re- 
port ’—let them get into rank. Let us not foilow the lead of 
those who have broken away from all original doctrinal ties, 
and organized an intellectual system without fervor, without 
revival inspiration, without any real and living faith in the re- 
generation of human nature and of mankind; but, whatever 
light and whatever truth God may give us let us use, as an ad- 
ditional power and an additional instrumentality for making 
men better, and for exalting them to a higher line of thought, 
and upon a nobler platform of life. 

This month completes the thirty-fifth year in which I have 
been the pastor of this church. I came here on the third of 
October, 1847. I have not changed a line of my direction 
from that time to this. I have adopted no new things of which . 
I had not some conception or outline in my mind when I 
came here. I think I could reconstruct one half of my sermons 
that I preached thirty-five years ago, and say that I believe 
them still; and ef the other half, poor as they are, and imper- 
fect, I believe that always I-was attempting to preach a truth 
that had in it the power of God for the salvation of men’s 
souls. | Nobody can put a lower estimate on his ministry 
than I put upon mine. It is very little to me what men think 
about it. It may be pleasant in a social way, but I am not to 
be judged by being compared with other men: I am to be 
judged by being compared with God and his purpose; I am 
to be judged by being compared with the greatness of the 

_work to which I have been called. When-I think of the im- 
perfection of my ministry in the hearts of men, and in bringing 
a more glorious aspect of God into human life and experience, 
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I can put my hands upon my lips, and my lips in the dust, and 
cry, “ Unclean, unclean: God be merciful to me a sinner ;” 
but before God I can rise up and say, “Lord God Almighty, 
thou knowest that I have tried to do right.” I have never 
preached what I did not believe. I have never asked myself 
whether to preach a truth that I did believe would be unpopular 
or popular. I have never been afraid of men, though I have 
been afraid of God, as a child is afraid of one that he loves; 
and the whole conception that I have had of life has been to 
serve my fellow men. In the day when men despised the poor 
and the needy, who were dumb, and could not plead their 
own cause, I was more than willing, I was inexpressibly grate- 
ful to God, that I was permitted to stand up for the slave, and 
to plead for him, and not to forsake him, until God in the 
majesty of his revolutions gave him liberty. Nowhere has 
any body of men, of our kindred or of foreign lands, striven 
for a higher level and a nobler life, that my heart and my pray- 
ers have not gone out tothem. I have not courted popularity. 
I like it when I get it; but it has got to come tome. I have 
attempted all-my life long to take the part of those that had no 
defender; and I have done it. 

In all the matters in my own church I have constantly 
sought one thing—to reproduce as far as I was able the linea- 
ments of the Lord Jesus Christ in your hearts. Ye are my 
witnesses. I appeal faithfully to you, and fearlessly, whether 
I have attempted to carry you away to novelty. I have 
boldly preached whatever new truths came to me that I 
thought would make you better. I have done it, and I shall 
do it again. I am not afraid that you will leave me; but if 
you should, if the day should come when I could not avail 
myself of every revelation of God in nature, in history, in 
science, or in any direction, if the day should come when they 
would not hear nor forbear, I should say, “ My work is done, 
my harvest is gathered, my life is lived, let me go home.” I 
fear no such result; but in the wordy contentions and the 
marvelous revelations of the newspapers, so much is floating 
around about my heresies, which is calculated to disturb your 
minds and make you uneasy, that I have thought it best, on 
this first Sabbath morning of my returning, to say to you that 
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I have not changed. I have not run off with new heresies 
outside of the sanctuary of God. I believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all my heart and soul as my Saviour and my hope 
of everlasting life. I believe in him so that life itself is 
stained through and through to me with Jesus Christ. No 
flower blossoms, no pine stretches itself higher towards heaven 
from the mountain, no cloud sails in the air, there is nothing 
in the field, and nothing in summer or winter, that is not of 
God to me. 

I an atheist ? Then there is no God. Ia materialist,—who 
look upon the whole material globe as being the handwriting 
of my God and my Saviour? I heretical,—who am doing the 
very thing for which Christ gave his life,—trying to save men, 
—and who use these things merely as instrumental in doing 
it! Go, ye that have lived in a cold philosophy, and cannot 
understand how a man may turn on every side to find truth as 
in a forest he looks on every side for sticks of timber with 
which to build his house. Every minister ought to turn 
toward every gleam of light to see if there is not some instru- 
ment by which he can better touch the hearts of men. 

IT hold myself subject to the authority of no council—God 
forbid ! I am subject to the authority of no association. It is 
their right to judge whether they like me or not; but they 
cannot call me before them, nor try me, nor sentence me. I 
have no fear of their doing it; they will not do it. But to 
you I hold myself subject. I am, according to the congrega- 
tional doctrines, but an elder brother in this household ; and 
when this household shall say, “ You have ceased to teach our 
children aright, you have obscured the way between us and 
heaven,” before that sentence I shall bow, and go forth; but 
not to seek some other field—at least not to hinder your pro- 
curing one who should be more fit in the ministry of Jesus 
Christ. 

Although I speak such things, I speak them not to put you 
to shame, nor as one that fears any such thing. If there ever 
was achurch that dwelt together in love, one with another, 
this is that church; and if there ever has been a church in 
which the pulpit and the pew ran into each other and were 
one, this is that church, I have been nourished by your love 
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and sympathy. How much I love you, I had almost said, God 
himself does not know. We have been warmed in a life and 
in a love which I think shall go on until I meet you beyond. 
. Oh, the meeting of the taught and the teacher! Oh, the joy 
of the many I expect to meet! Many I shall meet of you. 
Many I shall meet whom I never expected to see ; for as it 
was with him of old—Baxter—who said that there were three 
things that would surprise him in heaven, so it may be with 
me: the first was that there were so many there whom he did 
not expect to see; the next was that so many were not there 
that he thought would be; the last of all was that he himself 
should be there. I expect to see you, I expect to see with you 
your children whom God will give to your faith and fidelity, 
and I expect to see thousands and thousands whom I have 
never seen in the flesh, but whom it has pleased God to bless 
through the ministration of that word which has gone forth 
from this place. I have sought to render you, according to 
the measure of my power, fit disciples for the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and in that work I have not scrupled to differ or to 
agree with any other. I have taken truth from the Catholic 
Church when I found it to be better than I could find in the 
Protestant. I have spoken well of all denominations in so far 
as they were laboring wisely for Christ. I have refused to re- - 
cognize the differences between sects. Being God’s man and 
man’s man, wherever God felt compassion and labored for 
men, there I have felt bound to do the same; and wherever 
men have gathered of every name, laboring for the cause of 
Christ, I have been in their midst, in sympathy, and as one of 
them; and this I shall continue to be and to do until my short 
probation is over. Then, disengaged from every hindrance, 
from every sin that doth so easily beset us, and clothed with 
glory and immortality, you, and I, and thousands, will bow 
down before Him who loved us and gave himself for us. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE rejoice, our Father, that thou hast been pleased to humble thyself, 
and to lay aside the names, and the glory unspeakable, by which they 
that are in heaven do address thee, and take upon thyself the name of 
all the things that are most honorable among men. Help our infirmities, 
that we may step upon one name and another, rising, until we reach the 
glory of God. 

Thou hast taught us to say, our Father which art in heaven. Thy 
fatherhood is not the fatherhood of those that are themselves ignorant 
teaching the ignorant, of those that are unstable teaching those that are 
unstable, or those that are veined and stained with the various elements 
of life teaching others that are like unto themselves. Thou art such an 
one as may be a father among the just and perfect. Thou art more glo- 
rious in all the power and love of the heavenly host than any other things 
that exist throughout creation. 

And we may look up to thee though thou art so great that we can dis- 
cern but little more than the outline, nay, not the outline, only a few 
things that belong to thy nature—such things as are counted to be the 
best among men. We discern thee as best. We may fashion by our 
imagination and experience all that is beautiful, and pure, and tender, and 
patient, and just, and of good report, glowing forever with undiminished 
excellence. We look up and see but a part of thy being. No man can 
behold thee and live. In this mortal life there is no stretch or reach that 
in our thought can’ bound thee. Greater than the greatest things that 
we think of, thou art; better than the best; sweeter than the most dear 
and beloved ; and yet, such as thou art, and all that thou art, is ours; 
for we are the sons of God, and we have not thrown away our birthright, 
despising it. We cling to it. We are not of the earth, to return to the 
earth ; we are not of the flesh, to abide in the flesh: we are of God; and 
that in us which is highest and clearest and best calls out for thee every 
day, saying, Abba—Father. We rejoice.that we have this treasure of 
relationship, and all the power that it conveys, and mourn that we are so 
little worthy of it, and that we get out of it so little comfort, so little 
strength.to do good, so little inspiration, so little rege Ee so-little that 
praises and glorifies thee. 

Thou hast needed to bear us. As thou dost bear our sins, so thou 
dost bear_us, sinning, and that from year to year, and perpetually, But 
this is thy nature. Thou art the heart-bearer of the universe. Thou art 
the soul, the life, of the universe. Thou art the burden- bearer; and 
whosoever is in trouble and sorrow and weakness, and is cast down, 
has in thee a prevalent God. 
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O, that it were in us to understand it, to know it and to rejoice in it, 
even as we understand and rejoice in visible things. We mourn that we 
are so-far away from faith ; that we are so little lifted up above the things 
that perish; that we are so near in alliance to the brutes. 

Lord God, give to us day by day the transforming power of the 
Holy Ghost. Give to us from day to day inward light and illumination. 
Give to us every day the hearing of that Voice which saith, This is the 
way: walk ye in it. And, though it be narrow and steep, say again, 
My strength is sufficient ; and when we suffer, say, If ye suffer ye shall 
reign ; and say, Though for the present it is not joyous but grievous, 
afterward it shall work the peaceable fruit of righteousness; and give 
“us to understand that however much life may transcend our knowledge 
of life all things are working together for good. We know not how. 
We often see the stitch let down. We often see sorrow and pain, and 
do not bring forth from these clusters any wine of inspiration. We 
know not, nor can we by any understanding follow, the ways of the spirit 
_of God in lifting up, educating and perfecting the spirit-man that is 
within us. But we believe, and rejoice to believe, and will believe ; 
and no man shall thrust us out of thine hand, nor say to us, Return to 
dust, and perish with that which perisheth. We are thy sons; we will 
have thy life in our life, creating immortality ; and we will hold on to 
thee, because, blessed be thy name, thou wilt hold on to us. For, as 
the mother loves the babe that is in her arms, but through love still 
overrules its wish, so dost thou us. O, make us patient as little chil- 
‘dren to the mother’s caress ; and may we be content to be held in thine 
arms of providence day by day, and rejoice that we know how to suffer 
and yet be patient; that we know how to be in tribulation and sing 
songs in prison at night. Give us joy in that beginning manhood which 
we discern in ourselves, and by which we are lifted above the power of 
the visible world, and brought into communion with the invisible world 
and the invisibleGod. Make us strong in these things that our life may 
be hid with Christ in God, and appear, when he shall appear, in glory. 

Thou hast dealt very graciously with thy servants. Some have gone 
home since last we met, glory be to God, from pains, and sicknesses, 
and sorrows and disappointments. Many in going have escaped utterly. 
And we have to thank thee for the health and strength and comfort of 
those that remain, and for the way of their souls with the Lord. We 
beseech of thee that thou wilt bless to every one of thy dear servants thy 
dealings with them, that their own will may not assert itself against the 
hand of God. May every one of them, rather, in joy or in sorrow, in 
prosperity or in adversity, be able to say, from the heart, It is the Lord: 
let him do what seemeth to him good. So may we accept, day by day, 
the manifestation of thy will in thy providence, and hold to nothing 
which thou dost not approve, and joy as if we joyed not, and sorrow as 
if we sorrowed not, and live as if we lived not, holding on only to one 
thing: We will live again, and above, because Christ has loved us, 
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So may we walk in the spirit, and labor in all word and doctrine, for 
the year upon which we have entered. May thy servants in all the 
schools, in all the missions, and in all the works of charity and benevo- 
lence, do not their own will, but the will of the Lord Jesus, that loved 
them, and redeemed them by his own precious blood. 

And, as the years go on, and the distance between thee and our- 
selves shortens, may we take more and more joy and delight in our 
duties, until we come to the hours of waiting, when the flesh has failed 
but the heart has not. We wait in the land of Beulah, looking over 
upon the city; and at last, hearing the call, Come up hither! With joy 
and rejoicing may we meet the joy and rejoicing of those that throng the 
gates to give us a glorious admission ; and with them we will cast our °* 
crowns at thy feet, saying, Not unto us, not unto us, but unto thy name 
be the praise, forever and ever, Amen, 


THEY HAVE THEIR REWARD. 


‘““Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of them: 
otherwise ye have no reward of your Father which is in heaven. There- 
fore when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as 
the hypocrites do, in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may 
have glory of men. Verily I say unto you, They have their reward.”— 
Matt. vi: I, 2. 


It is this last verse that I select. Ostentatious piety, one of 
the most disgustful of all things, has its own remuneration not- 
withstanding. In the new version it is, “They have received 
their reward.” They have what they were fishing for. Take 
this in connection with the 6th chapter of Galatians, the 7th 
and 8th verses : 

“Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh 


reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
life everlasting.” 


There is a narrow and imperfect, and in many respects in- 
jurious, theory of the inspiration of God’s Book of books. To 
say that it has done some good is only to say that imperfect 
things do good in some way. There is a grander view, which 
seems to me to set at rest, substantially, the question of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures—namely, that long before any 
theory of evolution was dreamed of, while the whole world was 
in comparative ignorance of the nature of man, of the form- 
ation of his body, and of the structure of his soul, there was 
a record in the Word of God of educatory remedial means, 
running, with never a blot or a stagger, from the beginning to 
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the end. It is found now, on looking comprehensively at the 
Scriptures, that it adapted itself exactly to the world long before . 
human reason discovered what the nature of man is, and what 
the methods are by which he is to be evolved into his higher 
life. It does not make any mistake anywhere about that. 
And when a more correct and intelligible notion has been 
gained of the divine problem in the structure of the world and 
of the human family, it will be found that the newly promul- 
gated doctrine of Evolution does not contradict Scripture, but 
that they lie together with such singular parallelism that the 
Bible becomes an argument for evolution, and evolution be- 
comes an argument for the inspiration of the Bible. 

I think there is in the passages which I have read a recog- 
nition of laws that the understanding of multitudes of men 
have missed. Take, for example, this idea that has almost 
everywhere been prevalent among our unthinking Christian 
people—the idea that out of Christ the pleasures of wicked- 
ness, as they have been called, are all chaff, dross, apples of 
Sodom. How many times have I heard that there is no pleas- 
ure in sin! How many times have I heard men say, “I never 
knew what happiness was until I became a Christian!’’ What 
an impression was made upon my young mind that I did not 
know anything about joy, and that when I should become a 
Christian I should be blessed with such an unheard of experi- 
ence that all my past life would be as if I had been dead! 
And then would come the ratifying text, “dead in trespasses 
and sins.” I did not get that experience, and therefore I did 
not believe that I was a Christian. And how much is there 
now of such exhortation to the young as this: “ Do not follow 
pleasure. Pleasure is vain, empty. There is no pleasure in 
worldly things !” 

Well, now, there is real happiness in other things besides 
goodness. There is no use of disputing this. Worldly men’s 
experiences rise up, as they grow older and have more judg- 
ment, and say, “Of course the pulpit must preach these things ; 
it is hired to say them ; but they are not true. I am aman, I 
think, I feel, I have watched and seen what Christians are, 
and I know that I am happier than they. You need not tell 
me that wickedness has no pleasure. I know it has pleasure, 
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and I am going to have it while Ican. As to the future 
world, I will attend to that when I get there.” So there are 
thousands of men who are met on the very threshold of relig- 
lous teaching with a falsehood which they detect and know to 
be false ; and they say, “ All the rest is of the same sort.” If 
you cut five yards from a piece of cloth, and find that it is wrong, 
you do not care about measuring the rest of the piece. You say, 
“It is wrong all through, and I am not going to take any of 
it.” Often persons, observing some mistake that is made in 
Christian instruction from a want of real, proper philosophical 
knowledge, say, “ Well, I know that is not so ; it is supersti- 
tion ; and all the rest is superstition too.” 

Now, the Scripture statement is that there is pleasuye in sin 
—in wrong doing. Here was a case of disgustful love of 
praise. Men were insincere, hypocritical ; and yet they wanted 
the credit of being saints ; and so they paraded their excellen- 
ces (the next thing to parading a man’s experience is to parade 
his excellences), and they prayed, and made long prayers in 
the synagogue, and blew a trumpet before them when they did 
alms ; and Christ, looking upon them, said, “Do not be like 
them. They have their reward.” Such as it is they get it; but 
that is all they do get. 

Then comes the apostle, arguing more largely on this really 
philosophical ground, saying, “ You will reap what you sow. If 
your pleasures are fleshly, you will reap the consequences of 
fleshly pleasures. If they are intellectual, moral, spiritual, di- 
vine, you will reap the consequences of these.” So it comes to 
pass that while the pleasures of sin are exquisite, like the taste 
of honey at the beginning, that they are poisonous in the end ; 
and that the pleasures of holiness while they are comparatively 
dull and troublesome at the beginning, grow more and more 
abundant and beautiful clear through to the end. Like fruit 
they have their germ period, their green period, their period of 
maturation, and their period of perfect ripeness. So there is 
in the development of men a line of action along every faculty 
which constitutes human nature. It has its beginning, its 
growth, its maturing stage, and its final result. The general 
doctrine, therefore, is, See to it that you sow not to the flesh, or 
you will in the end reap corruption. Sow to the spirit, how- 
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ever barren it may seem, and it will end in honor and glory 
and immortality. nue 

Let us look at some instances in this matter. 

If a man should propound the doctrine that there was no 
pleasure except in harmless peace, quarrelsome men would rise 
up and say, “ You were never more mistaken in your life. 
Come into our family, where we have at least one squabble 
every day, and sometimes three or four a day, and see if we 
do not have pleasure. A dispute comes up, and we let fly 
back and forth. I hit my wife, and she answers sourly. 
Sometimes I get the upper hand, and sometimes she gets the 
upper hand. And really, we have got so that we quite enjoy it.” 
Well, if you should say that the enjoyment of such persons 
was an enjoyment destructive of all higher enjoyments; if you 
should say that it took the place of feelings that were unspeak- 
ably more beneficial to the human soul, and that selfishness, 
even, should put down combativeness, you would but speak 
the truth ; but to say boldly that there is no pleasure in com- 
bativeness is to utter that which is false. Multitudes of you 
are witnesses that this is so. 

Take the element of destructiveness, or that impulse out of 
which murder springs, and which seeks to destroy utterly. A 
man would say, “There is no pleasure in that.” There zs 
pleasure in it, where it is put forth in a high and noble cause. 
There is a pleasure in it that the most conscientious and pure- 
spirited man, for the time, may feel. If a man, being assailed 
by robbers in his home at midnight, they pressing upon the 
door, smites them to death with axe, or bludgeon, or any other 
weapon, putting all the power which comes from love of wife 
and children into the blow by which he destroys them, you 
say, “ Served them right!” And do you tell me that he has 
no pleasure in it? There is a certain sort of wild, horrible 
pleasure, attached to combativeness. It is that which we see 
in the old Romans. When men had run through all the or- 
dinary customs of society, they came to a condition in which 
they delighted in gladiation—in slaying each other. The bull- 
fighters in Spain, and the dog-fighters or cock-fighters in 
Brooklyn, are all of a lineage ; and they are so because they 
enjoy the kind of stimulus which comes from destroying, or 
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seeing destruction. If there is a dog-fight or a cock-fight 
anywhere, for the time being every man that is enjoying it is 
himself a bull-dog in spirit; and the pleasure that he has, 
though it is fierce and horrible, is a real pleasure at the time. 

A thrifty man says, “I marvel that any one should grow up 
shiftless and indolent: all the world knows that there can be 
no pleasure in laziness.” I beg your pardon, there are ten 
thousand men in this world who know that there is a good 
deal of pleasure in being lazy. Not if you follow it through, 
and take in the whole career of a man from beginning to end; 
but in the beginning there is a good deal of pleasure in it. If 
aman wants that kind of pleasure, and nothing else, he shall 
have that ; and he shall have his reward. 

No man can truthfully say that there is no pleasure in wild 
insubordination, in insurrection, in riots. There is an intense 
pleasure in them. Men engaged in them reel with excitement, 
which is in some sense pleasure. ” 

Is there any pleasure in gluttony? Can a conscious human 
being from day to day find pleasure in it? If a man is a dys- 
peptic I can understand how he may take the negative view of 
this question ; but with a man that is hearty, and that knows 
what a good appetite is, and how good things taste when one 
is hungry, I should say this was not a debatable question. I 
know of men in this town who have no other pleasure but 
that of gluttony; and they have their reward. No ox fed for 
the premium in a cattle show ever was sleeker than they are; 
and it is nonsense to say that there is no pleasure in it. Even 
in lusts that destroy the body, and that mildew the soul, there 
is an element of pleasure. Every single action of life, how- 
ever wicked it may be, springs from a quality in men which 
under regulation is right. The faculty is right, though the ex- 
cess of it may be wrong, There is nothing on earth which is 
wrong of itself, and there is nothing on earth which is right of 
itself. 3 

A ruffian steals behind his victim at night, and chokes him 
to death; and he is a miscreant. A man in broadcloth, 
under the instruction of the law, puts a rope around a man’s 
neck and chokes him to death; and he is a virtuous citizen. 
The action is precisely the same; but the circumstances are 
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very different, in their consequences and in their moral nature. 
Everything that a man does springs from a faculty in himself, 
from a constitutional tendency which is right or wrong; and 
that has in itself the reward and pain which belong to it; and 
all things that may be allowable in subordination or in rigor- 
ous limitation become wrong when they are carried to such an — 
extent that they violate the liberty of the other faculties. 

You are perfectly free in the use of your limbs; but you 
must not employ that freedom to disturb the happiness of 
your fellow citizens. I am free; but I must not use my lib- 
erty to hurt any interest of the community. God says to 
every faculty, “You are free, but you must not harm any other 
faculty.” No man has a right to use the passions that belong 
to the body so as to disturb the purity of social affection. 
No man must use the violence that was given him for self-de- 
fense so as to infringe upon the rights of the intellectual man 
or the spiritual man. Every part of the human organism must 
have liberty ; but it must have it with limitation. It must not 
interfere with the liberty of any other part of himself or of 
others. 

Therefore, when a man, having any line of desire, makes it 
supreme, and carries it out accordingly, he violates right, 
unless he be acting in the direction of love; for love is the 
only element in a man that has unbounded liberty. Benevo- 
lent love harmonizes everything else. It brings a man directly 
under the magnetism of God’s will. It is the only faculty that 
is regent, and that has a right to full sway._ It does no harm 
to a man, With that exception every one of the lines of 
activity, or of pleasure, in man, is to be held with reserve, 
being limited and balanced by every other. 

Now take, not a lower, but a higher line. For instance, 
careful and prudent mothers rebuke their children because 
they love frivolous pleasures. And yet, to love joyous, gay 
things, not only is not wrong, but is eminently beautiful. The 
idea of life to the old Puritans was stern on account of the 
spirit of the age in which they lived. They forbore pleasures 
because those had been so prostituted and perverted. They 
had such an intense sense of the final results of human life in 
this world that they were apt to seek only things that were 
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solid and profitable. In some minds the old fashioned doc- 
trines were like the old fashioned wagons, the box of which was 
set right down on the axletree, so that every single pebble over 
which the wheels ran caused a jolt which was distinctly felt. 
Now come the younger sons; and they want to put springs 
under the box; and the father says, “You were not brought 
up so. Keep to the old solid riding. That is the true kind 
of riding.” 

There are a great many persons who think that it is scarcely 
proper to smile, and who say to the cheerful and gay, “It may 
be that you are smiling away your immortal souls.” But how 
about glorying? How about putting away care and anxiety 
and fear? It is both rational and moral; and therefore, in the 
household, instead of discouraging gayety, and-expressions of 
merriment, and the elasticity that belongs to youth, see that 
they are accompanied by other and higher inspirations and 
tendencies. Cheerfulness is eminently to be desired ; and I say, 
Woe be to that man who has lost all power of blossoming ! 
Woe be to that man who has come out from under the burdens 
and cares of life with no power of singing, of being merry, and 
of gamboling like a boy—not spelling it as they spell it in Wall 
street, but spelling it as they spell it in poetry! Blessed is the 
man who can throw the light and radiance of his imagination, 
of his wit and of his humor, all through his life. 

I have nothing to say against a man who has thin lips, and 
high cheek bones, and an eye that looks like an eagle’s ; he 
may be a hard man, and I do not blame him if he is; but 
when he sets himself up and says, “I am apostolic,” he lies. 
Not only that, but he is guilty of slander; for the true Chris- 
tian is as beautiful as a flower in Spring ; and Christian life is 
like gardens and orchards on hillsides. It is true that there 
may be rocks underneath, and cliffs all around; but the 
essential fullness of Christian life is in the direction of the 
beautiful and the noble. If, however, a man was made sober, 
we ought not to reproach him for being so. If a man cannot 
laugh, he is no more to blame than his purse is because that 
cannotlaugh. It is a misfortune to any man to be built sober ; 
but when you take such a man and hold him up as an emblem 
of Christian morality you belie Christianity. Of all things on 
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earth there is but one thing more disgusting than an old young 
man, and that is Sunday-school saints—little children that are 
not children at all, but that talk as Baxter would, or as Jona- 
than Edwards would. ‘The period of innocence in childhood 
ought not to be invaded by premature education and develop- 
ment. It is wrong to bring the child along before nature is. 
ready to bring him along. . These saints almost always die 
early, thank God. 

There is great pleasure in the love of praise, and in pride. 
It is vain to tell men that there is no pleasure in riches, and 
that honors are fugitive. Honors are fugitive, and riches are 
a bad foundation for a man to build upon when he studies the 
problem of immortality ; and when he measures his life from 
the cradle to the throne it changes his estimate of the value of 
these things: but it is true that there is a certain pleasure in 
them. I have heard a great many men rail at riches in other folks’ 
possession ; but I never knew a man to rail at them when he 
had them. A man may preach morality as much as he pleases, 
and warn the young against the seduction of riches, and speak 
of poverty as if it were an unmitigated blessing, until he hears 
that his aunt has died and left him a hundred and fifty thous- 
and dollars; but after that you will never hear a word of ex- 
hortation from him on the subject ! 

How grand is the view of the apostle, who looks at the thing 
in the largest way! And how true is the thought which the 
Saviour introduces in his criticism: Be not as the Scribes and 
Pharisees, that make prayers on the corners of the streets. 
Surely they have their reward. That is all that belongs to that 
sort of thing. They get that; but that is all they do get. 
Such is the implication. “ And nies thou doest thine alms,” he 
says, in the same chapter, “donot sound a trumpet before thee, 
as the hypocrites do, in the synagogues and in the streets, that 
they may have glory of men.” We are commanded to do our 
alms in secret. The Scribes and Pharisees do theirs openly, in 
order that men may praise them; and they have their reward, 
such as it is; but when a man consider what life is, in its length 
and beedih in this world, if he sells all the rest of his soul for 
the sake of getting a little pleasure out of one sordid faculty, 
is he wise, or is he foolish? 
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A man’s soul is a band of music; his passions are the sub- 
basses, and the mellow tenors are his social affections; but 
the flutes, the higher and more piercing sounds, the upper 
notes, are the moral sentiments and the reason. Some few men 
_are like a band that give up everything to the piccolo, while all 
the other instruments are silent; other men are like a drum 
that waxes loud and boisterous, so that nothing else can play. 
You have sometimes heard one singer in a choir dominate 
over all the.others. But it is the unity of all that makes the 
grand oratorio, the great choral representation. 

Now, in the human soul, with its thirty or forty distinct lines 
of faculty, every one of which is a source of pleasure, all eof 
them should have a chance; and no man is wise who uses one 
of them so that he sacrifices all the rest. A man has no more 
business to be too religious than he has to be too dissipated. 
There are two kinds of dissipation—one from the base of the 
brain, and the other from the top of the brain. Christ con- 
demned the Scribes.and Pharisees. Why? Because they were 
men of exceeding culture, and were self-indulgent, selfish 
in the pursuit of higher thoughts, higher refinement, higher 
life. They had separated themselves from the great mass of 
men, and education and religion had made them proud and 
self-seeking, and had destroyed all their sympathy with the 
common people ; and theirs was the most horrible dissipation 
in the world. 

You will notice, if you read the New Testament, that the 
severest, the most terrible, of the Saviour’s denunciations rested 
upon men who were moral, educated and refined, but who 
thought to wrap themselves up in pride, and to eschew and 
despise the great unwashed mass of human beings beneath 
them. A man may be dissipated to damnation by the top 
of his brain as well as by the bottom of it. There is 
many a reeling drunkard, and there is many a poor, scoffed- 
at criminal that expiated his crime on the scaffold, who will 
stand in the judgment day higher and more pitied than the 
men of wide learning who have used all the power of their 
noble faculties to make themselves more selfish, more un- 
sympathetic, more heartless. A man has no right to pam- 
per any part of his nature at the expense of the other parts. 
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So long as we are living in the body the body has its claims, 
and we must yield to them. So long as we are living in a 
state of progression the intellect has its claims, and we are 
bound to recognize them. So the social affections, the moral 
sentiments, the God-seeking elements, the spiritual effluence, 
must have their place, to each being accorded the amount of 
influence that will result in the most perfect harmony of all. 

The apostle says, “ Take heed what you sow, and how you 
sow it. Do not suppose that you can mock God. God is 
not mocked. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” If, therefore, a man sows lies, thinking that they are 
just as good as truths, will they be just as good? He will sow 
his lies, and they will come up, and they will have their own 
life, and they will take their own time in giving him this, that 
or the other pleasure; but in the long run truth is better than 
lies, and lies are poisonous, and injurious to men, everywhere, 
and all the time. Error is not as good as truth, I do not care 
how sincerely you hold it. Though a man think that it is 
best for him to drink large draughts of brandy, if he does 
drink them he will by and by be brought into judgment. Sin- 
cerity does not change the great line of cause and effect. 

We know this to be true always in regard to the lower ele- 
ments. Fire is fire, whether a man thinksit isornot. It istrue 
in regard to all the parts of the human body—the bone, the 
nerve, the tissue, the circulation, etc. The principle of cause 
and effect is also true in regard to a man’s life with his fellow- 
men. If I say so and so, it gets out, and then it brings back this 
and that. If a man wants an office, he will not take the time 
before election to collect a debt that a man owes him who has 
a hundred voters under his control. , no, he is not going to 
urge its payment just now, and so injure his prospects. There 
is a man that is mean toward his employés; but he indulges 
his daughters in all that they want, and he isa good customer 
at the store; and though the merchant thinks he is mean, he 
makes him welcome when he comes in, and is delighted to see 
him, and wishes he would come in oftener. Is there no rela- 
tion between cause and effect? If I, being a merchant, tell 
that man what I think of him he will not buy goods at my 
store; therefore I make him think that I think everything of 
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him, so that he will purchase merchandise of me. In 
regard to social relations and ordinary affairs, men say, 
“Tf I do this, then that will happen; ” and there are a great 
many who are all the time acting in society by this very rule. 

The Bible says that it is just the same higher up—that in 
all spiritual elements cause and effect govern. Whatsoever a 
man does, he shall receive according to the nature of it. They 
that sow to the flesh, the apostle. says, shall of the flesh reap 
corruption ; and he that sows to the spirit shall, by that same 
universal and inevitable law of cause and effect, reap life ever- 
lasting. 

No man, then, will ever do wrong and hide it from God. 
Every man has nestling in him, somewhere, that which will by 
and by arrest him for every evil thing that he does. You may 
do wrong against the civil law, and not be caught; you may 
do wrong against your neighbor, and not be caught; but 
every man that does any wrong against himself carries a 
detective in his own soul; and, first or last, that wrong will 
avenge itself on him. Thus all men who are passing a misera- 
ble old age, complaining of society, of ill-luck and of. bad for- 
tune, are reaping that which they sowed in the early years of 
their life. Many and many a man that complains of his hard 
way is receiving the inevitable reward of his wrong-doing. 
Even the Missouri outlaw who has now given himself up to the 
law, pleads for leniency and for pardon that he may live a 
virtuous life. Where is the natural result of the life that he 
has already led? 

It is a bad thing, in a general way, with certain exceptions 
which I am not going into an analysis of, to step between a 
man and the consequences of his life. It is a bad thing 
to stand between a lazy man and the suffering of his old age. 
It is a bad thing to step between a drunken man, or a man of 
illicit pleasure, and the rottenness which seizes-hold of him in 
his later years. It is a bad thing for a man to spend his life 
in doing the devil’s work, and then hope that by any ministra- 
tion of grace or any ministration of mankind in his behalf, 
he can reap the rewards and joys of those that live purely. 

But men say, “Is there not a grace of God? Is not Christ 
willing to forgive men? Did not the thief, when hanging by 
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his side, receive encouragement and promise?” In the first 
place, we do not know anything about that thief. We do not 
know anything about his early life, about his organization, or 
about what he inherited from his parents. We do not know 
anything about the things that carried him away from rectitude. 
We do not know but that it was owing to imperialism or an 
oppressive government that he went astray. We know that he 
was conscious of having lived a bad life ; but God in Christ, 
who judges from a higher standpoint than we do or can, in 
saying to him, “This day shalt thou be with me in paradise 
(that is to say, in the other world),’ might have known that 
the man had not been essentially corrupted by the course 
which he had pursued. 

I do not know anything that is so dangerous as what is 
called “charity,” except the want of charity, or hard-hearted- 
ness that does not want to relieve suffering because a man has 
brought it on himself by his crimes. That administration of 
charity which tends constantly to cut the connection between 
cause and effect in conduct, and attempts to make men happy 
who have made themselves unhappy, is wrong. It would bea 
most dangerous thing to so break the continuity of law be- 
tween actions and the final results of actions as to lead men to 
say, “I can sin thirty years of my life, and reap all the fruits of 
enjoyment, and then, in my old age, I can become virtuous, 
and reap the fruits of virtue.” Virtue is like rye, which we have 
to sow one year and reap the next ; which has to lie over a good 
while. A man cannot grow virtues as he can mushrooms. 
Virtue is a thing that comes slowly. Virtue means conduct. 
It means habit. It is positive and affirmative. It is not 
merely not sinning; it is going higher yet. You that have 
been vicious in youth cannot be virtuous in old age without 
a long probation, or without having such elements of char- 
acter as do not fall to the lot of those who seek virtue in old 
age, having sought vice and wickedness in youth. 

Now, there are a great many applications of this. A man 
says, ‘“ Money, after all, is the thing that manages this world ; 
and Iam bound to be rich.” I heard a distinguished editor 
in New York say, as I sat with him in the study of an artist, 
“T have been living for fame long enough : now I am going to 
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make money.” “Tut, tut, tut,” says the artist, calling him by 
name, “you don’t mean what you say.” “You see if I don’t 
mean what I say,” said the editor. I remembered it. I know 
what he meant. He has got his money, but lost his reputation ; 
and I fear that he has lost his soul, if such a thing there was. 

There are multitudes of men who are just like him. 

“Well,” says a man, “what do I want more than I can get by 
money? It isa great lever. I do not mean to expose myself 
to the law; I do not mean, either, to get money in a coarse 
way ; but I am going to devote the whole of my life, and every 
energy I have, to heaping up money.” So he begins by calking 
himself up so that he shall not leak at any seam. He is deter- 
mined to get money, and he says, “ Charity be hanged; let 
every man take care of himself ; let every tub stand on its own 
bottom.” He is not going to be turned aside from that pur- 
pose. He does not want anybody to know how much he is 
making. So he keeps the whole thing quiet. But his thought 
by night and his action by day is how to increase his treasure. 
And he says, “I cannot stop now for amusements. Pleasures 
may go. They cost too much. I cannot afford them.” There- 
fore he is restrained. He does not care for religion ; never- 
theless he says, “It is the right thing to go to church because 
my customers go there; and I shall have more influence in the 
market if I am a kind of religious man.”’ So he goes to church, 
and pays as little pew rent as he possibly can and be respect- 
able,—and all because it is another means of digging the mine, 
because it is another pick at work where the gold veins run. 
And he says, “I am not going to drink; I am not going to eat 
excessively: I am going to make money.” So he keeps the 
body under in order to make money. This goes on till he 
says, “ My friends tell me that I ought to have a library. I do 
not know so much about books as some folks do; but I should 
like to see the person that knows how to turn an honest penny 
better than I do.” He has got money, and he begins to think 
about the joy of reputation on account of money. 

Well, he has a young friend who asks his advice about how 
to make money; and he says, “ You must not turn aside to the 
moonshine that girls think about—sentimentalism, music, 
books, and things of that sort. If you want those things wait 
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until you have a good solid foundation of gold. Then you 
can get anything you wish. Nonsense about your music! 
stick to the law. Do not let it be known that you ever heard 
a sonnet in your life. It is against your interest. 

Such men go on from ten years to ten years, until they 
come to be forty or fifty years of age, and are rich, and can 
do what they have a mind to. No, they cannot. They are 
like old campaniles, steeples or towers, out of which the bells 
are gone, and which are empty. An old ignorant man that 
has given the forces of his life to making money, and to noth- 
ing else—what is society to him? What are friendships to 
him? What is love to him? What is praise to him, except 
the sordid praise of money-lovers? As to pictures, he says 
to his agent, “ Get me a hundred of them.” He has all the 
money he wants, and he is ‘going to build a big house, and 
he says to the architect, “I do not know about building it: 
you do it.” And to those who furnish the house, he says, 
“You put in what is necessary. I do not care what goes 
in so that folks will see that I am rich.” All his joy lies 
in being recognized as.a rich man. He spreads a bountiful 
table; but his old habits of temperance ordain that he shall 
gnaw a crust while other people fatten on his bounty. 

By and by, as he gets further along, he sees that he should 
have something else. “ Really,” he says, “it is getting to be 
rather solitary ; I would like to have people praise me; and I 
will build a cathedral in Garden City. I guess I will have a 
hospital somewhere.”” He looks around to see what folks do 
who are benevolent, and he goes and does it. Still he does 
not feel happy; and the only time, I think, that he feels happy 
is when the sexton takes possession of him, and he is freed 
from his cares and burdens in so far as this life is concerned. 

A man takes a harp of thirty strings, and begins to play on 
the big sub-bass string, and says, “I do not see the use of the 
others ;”’ and he cuts the next, and the next, until by and by he 
has an empty harp with one string. Afterwards he hears a 
magnificent concert, and he gets some twine strings, and puts 
them on his old harp, and says, “I am going to have music, 
too.” But you cannot bring any music out of a harp that has 
been robbed of all its pulsating strings. 
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The soul is an instrument more grandly made than any harp 
that ever came from human hands; and God, who knows what 
are the melodies of heaven, has strung it. Wondrous are the 
chords thereof; and when men spend their life in destroying 
one and another of them, in old age their wandering hands 
go aimlessly through the empty spaces; and there is no sound 
there. 

As men live, so they will enjoy. They will reap as they sow. 
He that puts the whole of his life into one basket has no re- 
source when trouble overtakes him. Live now as you want to 
live when old age comes upon you. 

A steamer is wind-blown, and long delayed upon the sea. 
The crew burn up all their fuel, and all that is perishable; but 
still the hateful winds drive them off; and they tear up their 
bulkheads ; and at last they crawl into the harbor, the inside of 
the vessel being all burned out. So hundreds of men tear out of 
themselves everything that perishes to get into the harbor of 
old age, and when they are there ready to cast anchor they are 
helpless. 

Now, what is the gospel method? What is the method of 
Christ, who points out the great life that lies beyond? He 
declares that in this world we go through a process of pro- 
bation and education in reference to the life which is to 
come; and substantially he charges every man to use himself 
in this life as one who is to live again, and to live in a higher 
_sphere. Lay out the plan for the whole of a man’s life, and 
the boundary of it is not the grave. The horizon lies far, far 
beyond that. Live every day saying, “ The suffering of this 
present life I count not to be worthy of mention as com- 
pared to the joy that I am to have.” AmJI poor? He can- 
not be poor to whom God’s angels come every day and every 
night. Have I no riches here? I have all that every man 
owns on this earth, and all that God owns besides. I am an 
heir of God. I am joint-heir with Jesus Christ. 

You say, “ That is a hifalutin notion.” It is not a hifalutin 
notion. I am myself a witness, and I testify that this is so. 
I do own the beauty and the glory of this world because I 
am a child of God, and because I am the heir of my Father. 
There is not a bird that flies that is not mine. ‘There is not. 
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an insect that lives and enjoys its brief space of life that is 
not mine. There is not a mountain-top that is not mine. 
There is nothing that glows in the seasons that is not mine. 
The very drapery of the heavens is mine. He is yours whom 
you love, and he cannot help himself. Whoever is loved by me 
is mine; and neither time nor eternity can take him from me. 
There is no death in loving. Latitudes and longitudes are un- 
known to love. And whatever a man may be here, he is but 
the seed of what he is to be hereafter. As the seed is the im- 
age of the little tree that is to spring out of it, so in this life all 
that is highest and best in us is but the small germ that shows 
what is to come in the life that is yet to be. 

Blessed are they that understand this, not building up any 
‘one part of their nature to the neglect of the other parts, 
and feeding themselves, clothing themselves, warming them- 
selves, nourishing the body, only because it is the candlestick 
that was made to carry the light of the soul, the immortal 
reason, and living in the flesh in order that they may live in 
the spirit; for they that live in the spirit not only enjoy the 
flesh more than they who give themselves wholly to it, but 
they enjoy whatever is enjoyable in this life, and the best of 
the life that is to come. 

Be not deceived, young man. The ways of virtue are not, 
perhaps, carpeted ways. God does not want anybody that 
was born with a silver spoon in his mouth, and that is carried 
all his life. What God wants is men of strength, men of fire, 
men of endurance; and this earth is just the kind of an earth 
to make such men. It puts prudence in you. It strengthens 
you. Itcompels you to think for knowledge. It obliges you 
to work for virtues. It lays hard-pressing hands on you, here 
and there. 

For real learning I had rather go to school to a man that 
has an eagle’s eye, and a ferule in his hand, and that drives me 
through arithmetic and grammar and mathematics and into 
knowledge, than to go to school to a soft-handed, easy-going 
teacher. Do not try to save your children from carrying bur- 
dens, from bearing cares, from all suffering. Let them com- 
prehend and accept the genius of time as it is revealed to us 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, that we are the children of God 
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out at school, that the Saviour is our schoolmaster, and that 
providence and all the current events that surround us-are so 
many ministers of God to shape us and bring us into that con- 
dition in which we shall be fit to join the saints, the church of 
the first-born, which are in heaven. No one part of yourself 
has a right to be a disposessor of the other parts. Allow no 
tyrant in the soul except Love. Do not cheat yourself in whole 
by cheating yourself in detail. 

Sow to all that is in you, and in the proportion that God’s 
word marks out, and in the faith of manhood here, and of a 
grander manhood when God shall call you out of the school, 
and bring you into the higher university with the heavenly 
host. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Be pleased, Almighty God, to lift upon us the light of thy counten- 
ance; and over this horizon of darkness and sin may the Sun of Right- 
eousness arise with healing in his beams. For, as thou dost see, we 
are in darkness, or in twilight. We are weary with watching; and we 
wait for the morning. We live so much by sight that when we look 
away with faith to discern the greater realities which concern us, the 
clouds are in the heavens, and dimness falls upon us, and we cannot 
discern these things. Though they be near to us, and though they be 
unspeakably glorious, we are almost blind to them. We came up 
hither, this morning, bringing with us much of that which belongs to’ 
our outward estate. Weare yet tremulous with the excitement of the 
world. We are yet in dimness by reason of troubles and cares. We 
are yet unsettled because the peace of God hath not yet come down into 
our souls. We need, every one of us, and in every part, the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost. We need the sweet impress, O Lord our God, of 
thy soul. And as, in the disquiet of the little life of the child, the 
mother gathers it into her arms and hushes it to rest in her bosom, so 
be pleased to put thine arms about us, and lift us up out of our trouble 
and care into thy love, and into the peace and joy which pass all under- 
standing. Open to us the thoughts that shall be as refreshing fountains 
of water in the wilderness. Let the branches hang down, that we may 
pluck some leaves of healing from the tree of life. Open our under- 
standing inwardly that we may hear what the outward ear only obstructs 
—the sounds of gladness and of peace in the great throng that are 
saved, and are in heaven. OQ, so revive our spiritual sense that we can 
hear the whisperings of our darling children that are gone, who do reach 
out their radiant hands that shine as stars, and whose eyes are as the 
brightness of the morning. May we discern them, and be conscious of 
their presence. We beseech of thee, give tous, to our loving and yearn- 
ing hearts, the power by which we can rise out of the dominion of all 
distracting sense, and discern our companions that have labored with 
us, and walked with us, and counseled with us, and loved us. May we 
stand, this morning, in the great congregation of the spirits of just men 
made perfect. May we behold their banners. May we see their 
crowns, and wreaths, and palms, and scepters, and thrones. May we 
rise to some comforting and inspiring conception of that which is not to 
our bodily eye, but which to our spiritual eye is, and fills eternity and 
the universe. May we walk with God. 

O Lord, when shall we see thee as thou art? Now we dream. Now 
we imagine. Now with all material clay and iron and brass we 
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build our thought of thee, but thou art transcendently over all our 
imaginings. Hid by excess of light, and the greatness of thy being, 
none of us can take in the circuit of what thou art, nor in what are the 
riches, and glory, and beauty, and gentleness, and sweetness of Him 
who hath made all things that are lovely among men. Thou art more 
lovely than any, or than all. Open the door. Christ is our door. May 
we enterin. At least may we stand upon the threshold of thy nature, 
and adore thee with unspeakable wonder, and with growing love, and 
with amore perfect devotion of ourselves to thee and thine. Let us 
stand, this morning, as the children of God, and feel thy benediction, 
And yet, we beseech of thee, as they of old carried the sweet smell of 
incense upon their garments, long after they had gone out of the temple, 
so we may carry the thought, the feeling and the joy of the sanctuary 
this day through all the days of the week. There are a great many who 
have no comfort: in this life; and thou art their only comfort. Lord, 
give thyself to them, to-day, in such abundance that they shall have 
enough not only for this day, but for all the week. There are many who 
are cast down, and who are so weak that they cannot stand up nor go 
forward ; but thou art their everlasting strength. Thou givest to all that 
need. Stand by them. May they lean upon thee, and not upon any 
broken reed. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt give light to those who really seek 
to know what their duty is, and where is the path that their feet should 
tread. May they not be over-anxious. May they not afflict their souls. 
Thou givest. liberally to those that lack wisdom, and upbraidest not. 
Thou never chidest us because we have been stupid where we should 
have been wise. Thou dost not reproach us. The manner of thy deal- 
ing with us is beyond all parallel of man with man, or even of love with 
love. Thy softness, thy gentleness, thy forbearance, thine enduring 
patience, thy great generosity, thy magnanimity—all these make us 
ashamed that we are so unfit to be called the sons of God. O grant 
unto us, to-day, we beseech of thee, to see the light that shines in the 
path of duty, and to have courage and strength to walk therein unflinch- 
ingly. We pray that we may learn in all things to do that which seems 
right ; and if our judgment is uninstructed, and we mistake, afterwards 
let us not mourn and regret our errors, but let us learn wisdom from 
them that we may be better able in better conditions to judge in days to 
come. For here we are at school, and our mistakes are our instructors 
in many things; and we beseech of thee that we may thus go on, never 
forgetful of what we are coming to, and what we are to be. May we be 
ashamed to build the lower life and let the greater life go unbuilt. In 
all things may we still look forward; and may the present become glo- 
rious to us, and have its guidance in that which we see of the great 
coming world. May we behold the Star of Bethlehem; and as the 
oppressed were wont, not many years ago, to seek liberty in the night, — 
beholding the star in the north, not knowing what it was, nor how it 
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was made, but following it, so may we look away to the light that shines 
in Jesus, not seeking to analyze it, nor to know all that is in it, nor to 
ascertain what it means, but following it to spiritual life and to liberty. 

Bless our households. Bless the dear children. May thy grace fall 
upon them day by day as the sweet dew falls upon the flowers of 
the field. Make strong the hands and feet of those that guide them. 
May they stand between them and evil, and be example and precept 
alike. Lead them toward holiness. We beseech of thee that our 
families may be found more in love, in trust, in purity and in hope; 
and may all things that vex and jar and disturb and annoy be cast out 
of them; and may all the members thereof be loving members of Christ, 
and strive with Christlikeness to build his image in the household. 

We pray for all those that are taught, and for all those that are teach- 
ing. We pray for the laborers in‘schools, and missions and charities 
in every direction. May they not think that they are earning credit 
with God, May they rather feel that it is an inexpressible privilege for 
them to do anything in that great work whose coming begins to shine 
from far. ; 

We pray that thou wilt make our whole life to be a life of joy and 
duty. Overcoming temptation, may we more and more be able to 
measure values, and to build ourselves up in time so that we shall in- 
herit eternity. Grant that our life may be useful to ourselves and to 
our fellow men, and that it may prepare us, at last, to receive the di- 
vine welcome and coronation. 

And to thy name shall be the: praise, Father, Son and Spirit. Amen. 


THE PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF GOD. 


““Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, known and read of all 
men; forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared to be the epistle of 
Christ ministered by us, written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the 
living God ; not in tables of stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart.’”’— 
2 Cor, ii: 2; 3. 


Ld 

The phrase “living God” is not merely an accidental 
phrase. There is a profound and wide-reaching meaning in 
it. “The living God,” and “the living disciple ”’—those two 
phrases compass the sum total of all religious thought. You 
will have noticed how all the way through the Word of God, 
both in the Old Testament and in the New, this phrase 
“living” is employed. Christ was “living bread,” it is said ; 
he was “living water ;” “living stones” (translated “ lively 
stones”) are spoken of. In the Old Testament every possible 
form of contrast is made between Jehovah as a living God 
and all other conceptions of divinity that prevail; and the 
phrase is used, I suppose, primarily, and perhaps more fre- 
quently, than any other in the Old Testament, as a contrast to 
idolatry. Idols were made of wood, precious metals, stones, 
clay ; they had eyes, and saw not, and ears, and heard not. 
They were dead ; and those who made them were as stupid as 
they were! But then, when you come down to the New 
Testament times, there much less is said about idols; and in 
the argumentative writings of the apostles the word “living” 
is applied very largely as over against a system of ceremonial 
religion—the religion of the senses. The law of Moses, which 
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was an exactly arranged system of doing, and which was very 
good, meant more than it accomplished. It was an attempt to 
represent rightness of life by a connected system of symbols, 
of ritual helps ; and concerning that the New Testament decla- 
ration is, that what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sent his Son to do, and superseded the 
Law, not because it was a bad law, but because it had not 
proved enough for the ends that were aimed at. It did very 
well for a period, taking human life comprehensively ; but it 
was only one step of the evolution, preceding a later step. 

So, also, the term stands over against all customs and moral 
maxims and philosophical systems, not because they are bad, not 
because they are not good, not because they may not be very 
great helps in various stages of religious development, but be- 
cause they are secondary; and their weakness consists in 
leaving out that which is, after all, in the nature of men, and 
in the fature of divine government, the primitive, and in every 
sense of necessity the first, source of power. 

All systems of truth (and it is indispensable that there 
should be such) are merely side streams running into the great 
river—mere auxiliaries ; or, one may say, a mere John Baptist, 
who said of himself, -“ I es decrease, as he whom I proclaim 
shall increase.’ 

A living being, God is revealed to human consciousness 
not by intellectual steps, pure and simple, though these are on 
the way to help, but by the perception of qualities in him in 
living forms. That is to say, if you take any man and analyze 
him so as that the qualities which go to make him up are sep- 
arated from each other by analysis, and you present him not 
by synthesis as he is in the actual state of life, but as he is an- 
alyzed, you have before your mind a conception, comparatively 
speaking, void of all moral power. If you were to take the 
one wham you most love and reverence on earth,—it may be 
your father, it may be your mother, it may be the one maiden 
whom God has made the minister of purity to your whole life, 
—and analyze the character of that one, write it out as a chem- 
ist would write out the constituent aeceae of a peach or of 
grain, and set it before your mind, it would be as vapid as the 
clouds. Because what you make an analysis for is that when 
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you come to put the parts all together, and throw round about 
them the actual life, the living form, it shall give them im- 
pulse and motive. It is the living soul that takes hold upon 
living souls, and not an intellectual analysis or account of what 
that living soul was made up of. 

I do not object to any man’s analyzing fruit. I should ob- 
ject, however, to having all the results put in separate saucers, 
and to eating the lignin, the sugar, the fibrin, the gelatine and 
everything else, and then wiping my mouth, and saying that I 
had eaten a sehen. It is the peach as it is organized in life 
that is sweet and fragrant. And though it is not labor mis- 
spent to know what are the elements that make up fruit, 
when you come to eat it you want the thing as it is made 
up. 

Now, what is true in these lower relations and illustrations is 
a basic truth. The highest influence that can be exerted upon 
moral life is the impress of the life of another; and not the 
memory of it simply, though that is a very great thing. We are 
more influenced by the company we keep, good or bad, than 
by anything else ; and this is the foundation of the fact or 
maxim that it is the play of the man’s soul every day on your 
soul every day that gives him ascendancy over you, or the re- 
verse. There is nothing on the earth that is comparable for 
universality, variety, pungency and effectiveness of power with 
a living creature organized in a large way. All the experience 
of the whole world bears testimony to that ; and in bearing 
testimony to that it bears testimony to the other fact, that the 
whole power of God lies in the direct influence of his soul up- 
on the human soul. That power is above all other powers. All 
auxiliaries, all instruments, all side arrangements by which to 
help on that work are themselves dependent for their effective- 
ness upon the fact that a life on a life is more powerful than a 
thought, or an institution or anything else. 

Soul-intercourse with God, then, consciousness of his 
presence, such a conception of him as shall fill the soul—is 
that possible? Yes. If the proposition is not possible to your 
understanding directly, yet you can understand and believe 
that the largest natures that have ever lived upon the earth 
“lived as seeing Him who is invisible.” Can any man doubt 
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the genuineness and honesty of Paul? There was not an 
equivocation in his nature ; and his testimony was “ The life 
that I now live I live by faith in the Son of God.” As Moses 
said he lived by seeing Him who could not be seen, so Paul 
said his life was hid in Christ. He was the only one of the 
apostles that had not been called in the life-time of the Saviour ; 
and, except in vision, he never had seen him. What that vision 
was no man can know. All the way through his writings the 
glowing point is the power on his life, on his thought and feel- 
ing, of the consciously present soul of Jesus as the revelation © 
to him of God. 

Can any one doubt that Augustine’s experiences were based 
upon the conscious presence of God as a living being to his 
soul? Can any man doubt that Francis Xavier had such 
a consciousness? Can any man going through the Catholic 
inventory of heroes, heroines and saints, doubt that they were 
conscious of the direct and immediate influence of the divine 
nature on themselves, and that there was such intensity in this 
consciousness that at last, oftentimes, the inward state took on 
an outward manifestation, so that that which they saw and felt 
not Only re-appeared in dreams, but re-appeared in spectral 
visions? Can any man doubt that ten thousand witnesses are 
honest when they declare that but for the conscious presence 
of God, and the stimulus that they derive by looking up into 
the very face of Christ, or by laying their head, with their un- 
speakable troubles, in his bosom, where John once laid his, they 
would be in despair? Does any man doubt the sincerity of 
these people? Does any man who is at all familiar with 
psychology doubt that the senses are no tribunal by which to 
test the validity of these inward states? 

Shall the chief justice of the United States be compelled to 
plead before a mere justice of the peace? Shall not every 
record of a justice of the peace go up to superior courts and 
terminate at last in the great national court? And what are 
the ear, the eye, the tongue and the hand but mere justices’ 
courts, not useless by any means, but of a lower order? What 
can the ear, the eye, the tongue or the hand determine when 
the question is between love and love, or between heroism and 
vulgarity? There are no tests in chemistry, there are no 
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measuring elements in physical philosophy for these things. 
They are determined in the higher courts of the affections. 
They are ascertained in the realm of those experiences of men 
which transcend ordinary living, and which lift men up con- 
sciously into a higher sphere, into a state of exaltation, where 
- sometimes they hear sounds, and see visions, and dream dreams. 
These broader possibilities of our mental experience—do you 
want to degrade them? Do you say that a man cannot live in 
such conditions? Do you assert that they are mere fancies? 
Would you drag them down and put them under the feet of 
sensuous thought and sensuous living? NotI; but while I 
give all heed to physical life, and to truths that are deter- 
mined by physical methods, there are truths of the human 
mind which cannot be touched by the physicist. There are 
’ parts of human experience which are more exalted and are far 
truer to man’s consciousness and feeling than if they were 
seen by the outward eye. To other people they are as noth- 
ing; but to him they are full of heavenly music. I glory in 
the belief of this higher realm that dwells—sometimes uncon- 
sciously, unknown, undeveloped and unused, but potential—in 
every human soul. 

It is a matter, therefore, of testimony and of experience, 
which become testimony and experience to you and to me, 
that there is a life possible to men, and a life largely lived, 
which lifts a man into such relations with God that God as 
it were reveals his soul to him, and he beholds him, and 
derives from him a power that he is conscious of getting from 
no other source in the universe. 

This, then, is the living God for us—not simply the historic 
Christ, although he is instrumental in ministering to us the liv- 
ing God; not the church life, with its observances; especially 
not merely those things which come from music, from oratory, 
from intellectual incitement, or from the activity of human 
minds on human minds. All of these are auxiliaries, collaterals ; 
all of them are servants, and all of them are beneficial ; but they 
all point toward the one source which is mightier than the whole 
of them put together—the contact, if I might so say, the actual 
brooding of the divine Spirit, the very atmosphere of the soul 
of God that arouses in us a corresponding element, so that we 
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discern it, are conscious of its presence, rejoice in it, and feel, 
“T have seen God with my soul.” 

First, I remark, then, upon this base, that the advent of 
Christ as God manifest in the flesh has its solution largely in 
this: If men were not strong enough and ripe enough to get a 
clear vision of God as a spirit, then it would be a work of 
great wisdom and beneficence if it should please that invisible 
and incorporeal spirit to put on a visible and tangible form, 
and subject himself to precisely the life that men live, going 
in and out before them in all offices and relations, thus giving 
them an insight into the way in which the divine spirit thinks, 
feels and lives, and bringing to view that which is hidden. 
Not the whole of it; you cannot possibly include in the 
finite the whole of the infinite; but so much of it as it is pos- 
sible to limit by time, by matter or by the laws of human life; 
enough of it to represent in a living form what is the nature of 
the eternal Father. 

So Christ came. What additional elements there may be it 
befits another time rather than the present to tell; but 
this one thing is certain: whatever other things may be taken 
away from it or added to it, every one of us may believe in the 
great power which was brought to bear upon men’s moral con- 
sciousness by the presentation of such a being as Christ in 
time and in the body ; because we are all trained to judge of 
character from conduct,—that is, from the manifestation that 
takes place in physical life and nature. If the teachings, the 
life, the whole living biography of Christ translates to us the 
Father who sent him, and from whose bosom he came, it does 
this in a way that meets human infirmity exactly, and becomes a 
substitute for all institutional forms, all symbols, all rituals. 
Symbols and rituals are meant to be like the rounds of a 
ladder, by which a man can go from the lower story to the 
higher ; but if there be one grand symbol or ritual, one great 
exposition, that is within the reach of the high and the low, of 
the ignorant and the most experienced, it becomes a glorious 
substitute for all these other collateral helps. God made flesh 
in the person of Jesus Christ, his physical existence, is one of 
the most wonderful things that ever happened in time. 

This thought of Christ as a living person is the natural anti- 
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dote to the constant tendency which men have to follow the 
visible and the material. It makes a great deal of difference 
in the effects of the mind’s operation whether you begin with 
matter, whether you ascend through the ministrations of matter 
toward the ideal, or whether, taking an ideal, you attempt to 
understand it by going down from the immaterial to the ma- 
terial condition. It makes a great deal of difference whether 
you know how, as it were, to excogitate from matter to spirit- 
ual conceptions, or whether you go from spiritual conceptions 
down to matter! The tendency of men, all the time, is to live 
by their lower nature, by their materializing, sensuous nature ; 
and anything, therefore, which enables them to forsake that, 
or, at any rate, to put it in the second or third rank, and to 
rise to a higher range, is an antidote for idolatry. I call “idol- 
atry”’ worshiping an inferior, and generally a stupid, thing, in- 
stead of the eternal God. 

We have atrellis for a grape-vine in order that the vine may 
bring clusters for us ; but suppose the vine should die, and the 
trellis should remain, and the man should gnaw that, what sat- 
isfaction would there be in it? Itis precisely so with the cere- 
monies of the religious life. They first originate as illustra- 
_ tions-of a higher spiritual truth ; and all such things are useful 

only in their first flash and revelatory power; but when they 
are repeated day after day, day after day, they are apt to de- 
generate in the minds of men universally and the worshipers 
are prone to descend from the spiritual elements to the 
human instruments. This is idolatry every time, and all the 
while. 

Take the single word “blood,” which is so frequently used - 
that the popular impression among men is that there is, some- 
how or other, an application of physical blood to their living 
soul. A man is told that the blood of Christ has been applied 
to him. Is blood applied to any human being? The use of 
the term sprang from the sacrifices of the Old Testament. 

‘Where this word is. used in reference to Christ, where it is said 
that blood cleanses, what is meant but that blood stands for 
the spiritual idea of self-sacrifice? To give the full force of 
one’s life daily, and to the end, for another, is to shed one’s 
blood for that other; and the blood of Christ is an everlasting 
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symbol of the self-sacrificing love of One that could suffer for 
others to the very extremity of his being. Look at the mental 
state of one who is by nature alien from almost every man, but 
in whom there is such kindness, such beneficence, and such 
love, that he is willing to give his own self, to annihilate him- 
self as it were, for men. That symbolization is portrayed in 
the sacrifice and death of Christ. Whatever else it carries, it 
carries that on its face; and d/ood is only another name or 
symbol which represents that. And yet, it is so continually 
preached that men think not of the truth that is conveyed, but 
of the thing—blood. 

We are told that men were washed and cleansed in the 
blood of the Lamb. As a figure, and as a vision of the other 
life, itis magnificent. What is meant is that they became pure 
by suffering. This reduction of men from the idea that asym- 
bolism was set to inspire them with to the symbol itself is the 
source of a sort of covert Greek paganism or idolatry in the 
church to this day. The whole ceremony of the Catholic 
church, august as it is, and the mongrel Catholic church, con- 
temptible as it is, is founded on a supposed principle ; but its 
tendency is, while it provokes spiritual ideas, to lead persons 
down from spiritual ideas to rest upon the ceremonial of a visi- 
ble symbolism. 

The incarnation, then, of God in Christ is dependent for its 
power upon the fact, among other things, that it brings an in- 
visible being within the range and understanding of men in the 
body. What do we read in Matthew’s gospel ? 

“‘Behold my servant, whom I have chosen; my beloved, in whom my 


* soul is well pleased ; I will put my Spirit upon him, and he shall show 
judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor cry.” 


He is not a conqueror, warring, nor a — or teacher, 
crying out. 
‘‘ Neither shall any man hear his voice in the streets. A bruised reed 


shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he not quench, till he send 
forth judgment unto victory.” 


He is a personal Influence. He is alivingSoul. His power 
shall come, not from such actions as men develop, but from 
the intrinsic power of a living Soul on universal souls, 
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- We find precisely the same thing in another inflection in the 
ist of John: 

“And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld 
his glory, the glofy as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace 
and truth.” 

He lived among us, and we beheld that he was filled with 
—divinity. That was the power that inhered in him. 

Now, if this be so—and I make the statement, I present 
these reasonings, not for a logical purpose, but for a prac- 
tical one—if this be the power of Christ, then believing in 
him means something more than believing that eighteen hund- 
. red years ago a man came upon the earth to destroy sin and to 
promote righteousness. Acceptance of Christ isin some de- 
gree that feeling which is produced by his loveliness. It is 
an emotion in view of what he is in himself, accompanied by 
a purpose to reproduce that in yourself. It is not going 
around about the intellectual boundaries of Christ’s nature. 
It is not a vain ciphering by which to ascertain exactly what 
rank he holds in the universe. It is a seeing collectively the 
whole of Christ—his character and soul. 

In order that you may be legitimately affected by this dis- 
play of power, determine that you will reproduce in yourself a 
mental likeness of him; that you will put him on; that you 
will hide yourself in him; that you will clothe yourself with 
him ; that you will attempt to make yourself what he seems to 
be to you, “the chief among ten thousand and altogether 
lovely.” That direction of your soul toward Christ is accept- 


ing him. ; 
How mechanical are the ordinary methods of thinking of 
Christ! “Oh, I was careless, going on in the ways of sin; but 


I went one Sunday by a meeting, and heard the congregation 
singing ; and I went in; and a man was preaching; and while 
he was preaching I had a profound sense of my sinfulness 
come over me; and I wrestled all night long; and the leader 
came in the next day while I was thinking about it, and prayed 
with me; and a light sprang up in my soul. After that I 
asked the minister what was. the right course for me to pursue ; 
and he told me to sign the pledge, and to keep the Sabbath ; 
and J did so; and he told me to subscribe to the Confession 
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of faith, and that I did (I did not understand much about it, 
but it was proper, and I did it); and ever since then I have 
tried to do about right.” Is that to be ridiculed? No. Is 
that useless? No. Itis very useful, even if men do not go 
further than that; but it is not typical; it does not represent 
what is the real thing in a man—the state in which he comes 
to such a sense of the beauty of God in his intercourse with 
him that when he looks back upon his life he will say, “ If 
this is Christian life, what am I?” Accepting Christ is to come 
to such a view of the holiness of God that a man shall say, 
“Selfishness, lust, appetite, all such elements—how deceitful 
they are!” It is coming to such a sense of the beautifulness - 
of Christ that one says, ‘I like that, and by the help of God I 
will be such a one.” It is a very different thing from running 
through a regulation conversion that very largely consists in 
cutting off things which you ought not to do. It is going into 
the higher and affirmative condition of doing what you ought 
to do, and being what you ought to be. 

The working power of faith is the love of Christ by reason of 
his intrinsic superlative loveliness, and the fact that he calls us 
to love him, and loves us a thousand fold. There is a distinc- 
tion to be made between a cool regard for Christ on account 
of what he has done, and a love for him on account of what 
heis. There area thousand things that God has done which are 
admirable and noble; but we shall not have reaped the ripe- 
ness of that experience which the Bible seeks in us until we go 
from the action to the actor, and regard the action not in and 
of itself alone, but as illustrating that which is higher than it 
—the causative power of personal influence which performs it. 

For example, Plato thought, and inscribed his thoughts. 
We may read and admire them, and we may admire as much 
of Plato as we discern. What do we discern of him? Only 
that he was a very intellectual man. We admire his workman- 
ship. I may admire such a man as could make the watch 
which I carry. I do not know who he is; he may beat his 
wife for aught I know; he may be a mean man; but he is 
very skillful for all that. One may admire an engineer, never 
having seen him, and not having the least idea whether he is 
stingy or benevolent, whether he is cross or mild-mannered, 
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So it is quite possible to admire God’s workmanship and not 
love God, except so far as his work shows what his power in a 
certain direction is. Christ did but little. The immediate pro- 
ductive force of his life was very small. What he had to do was 
dependent on what he was. He was a picture brought down 
from the gallery above, where men cannot discern, framed, and 
hung in the air, as it were, for the looking of all mankind. 
This is a grand Personage. He is not a hero of. trumpets, nor 
a hero of the sword, nor a hero of the ship, nor a hero of the 
state, nor a hero of the schools of investigation: he is the 
Hero that represents to mankind all the noblest qualities 
which we are striving to produce from the lower forms of 
knowledge, and from every instrumentation. The symbol 
that he hung in majesty and beauty has not been taken down. 
The waves of revolution have rolled over empires, and they 
have gone under; but that symbol has not gone under. The 
very’ iron-sandaled Roman government that destroyed his 
outward form has gone lifelessly into the dust; but had it 
power to slay him? No. It had power to take away his 
body, but it left his picture and his spirit in the air. Revolu- 
tions have swept over the schools of thought; but no school 
of thought has ever yet been able to take out of the world this 
vision of God as made manifest in the lovely life of Jesus Christ. 
Vast corruptions have entered into the church; the church has 
been at times even perverted into a temple of the devil; and the- 
ology has been ransacked, and has been found to contain all 
forms that are detestable to God, and that should be detesta- 
ble to men; but all the defections of faith and belief have not 
been able to touch the sweet face of Christ that still shines out 
of the air. There is no educated person that is familiar with 
the Word of God, and that has any spiritual consciousness 
awakened in him, who does not feel that there is a Name that _ 
is above every name in time, and that shall yet be above every 
name in eternity. 

Though Christ did little, he was large; and he continues to 
work. The effluence of the everlasting and infinitely pure and 
perfect God, whose power creates power, is the life of the uni- 
verse. 

In the gospel of Christ is the declaration that this interior 
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and invisible God is manifest in Jesus Christ, who came court- 
ing sinners. He brought the whole treasure of eternity and 
the whole treasure of The Divine Being, and offered them to 
every living creature that would accept them. I should not 
dare to use the figure that I am going to use if it were not that 
it is Scriptural. 

I can imagine a perfect Apollo of a man in person, accom- 
plished in mind, charming in manners, gentle and yet cour- 
ageous, the lion and the lamb mingled—I can imagine (I 
would to God it were not imagination, pure and simple) that a 
man is led to the Five Points (not of Calvinism, but of New 
York !), and that, looking upon the waste and misery there, he 
sees staggering in the street, the bloated disfigured form of a har- 
lot. His soulis moved with compassion, and he addresses him- 
self to her recovery ; and when days and weeks and months have 
gone past, he has, by all that is beautiful in him, aroused in 
her animal sleeping nature, a sense of his great beauty ; and 
he pours out before her the proffer of his sympathy and of his 
love, and. says, “I will make you my own.” Already the 
seeds of magnanimity are sprouting in her, and she says, “Oh, 
sir, speak not of that: how degraded I am!” He says, “I 
know that, and I am attempting to bring you out of this degra- 
dation.” “ But you will not forget it: when you become used 
to me you will remember it.” “I will make mention of it no 
more forever. I will sink it as in the depths of the sea.” “I 
am not fit, am ignorant.” “I will instruct you, and it will be 
the joy of my life to pour my knowledge into your soul, 
as ointment is poured into a vase of perfumes.” “ Yes, but 
you do not know me. I am vulgar; I”am drunken; I have 
ungovernable passions; I am almost ashamed to tell you how 
vile Iam.” “I know all. I have traced your history. Your 
very words and thoughts, and even your intents, are well 
known to me. Affd yet, I have an infinite compassion for 
you; and my very heart melts for your companionship ; and I 
will make you like myself if you will only commit yourself to 
my care.”. In a despair of joy and wonder she says, “If 
you do know all that I have been and done, and all that I am 
now, I cannot understand how you can want to have anything 
to do with me,” “You do not comprehend the nature of 
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love: I love you.” “But when you have married me and 
taken me among your friends they will scorn me and deride 
me.” “No, I will present you before my father without any 
spot or blemish, or any such thing. When you get home you 
shall be illustrious.” At last she says, “ Well, take me, then, 
take me; and every power that I have in me shall try to 
requite your love. I will make you my pattern, and I will be 
what you are.” 

Is this an unreal thing? Is it a mere picture of the imagi- 
nation? It isa faint dramatic spark flashed out from that 
great drama of the love of God in Christ Jesus which comes 
to every soul when he brings himself to it in the royalty and 
beauty of his power and love; and to every one he says, “I 
love you, and I will redeem you: will you love me ?”’ 

Oh, what an offer! Oh, what a sacrifice so faintly expressed 
by the laying down of his physical life! But the thing signi- 
fied in the life, the teaching, the suffering, the death and the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ, all that which is of ne- 
cessity imagery of time, and therefore is in the form of matter, 
is as nothing compared with that grander reality, the love of 
God to unlovely men—the soul of God seeking to save men 
that are dead in trespasses and sins. 

Men ask me, “ What is the meaning of the atonement of 
Christ?’”’ Christ is the only atonement that there is; but 
Christ’s atonement is the manifestation of the secret of the 
ages. It is the wonder of eternity that such an one as God 
can love such as we are, and woo them, and reform them, 
and save them with an undying love. 

It reverses all human experience. It is the miracle that 
stands above all other miracles. 

Now, let us go one step further. As this is the great power 
in the universe, those that are Christians ought to see to it 
that they exert it in the same way that Christ did. I do not 
dissuade anybody from catechetical instruction, from teaching 
the letter of the Bible, from erecting institutions and observ- 
ances around about the young, those that are tempted, and 
others. All these things ye should do; but having done all 
these things you have not become Christ-like. The power of 
Christ-likeness in every individual man is the power of the 
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gospel which he is set to preach. Whoever, therefore, preaches 
in a hateful, vindictive, sectarian way, is not preaching Christ’s 
gospel, but the devil’s. He is inflaming the passions of men. 
He is arousing their selfish feelings. Whoever preaches the 
gospel of Christ must produce the impression on those that 
hear him that he is Christ-like ; and by that great central ele- 
ment he must create in men an irrepressible longing for the 
welfare of their fellow men. Whoever preaches the gospel as a 
dry bundle of abstract propositions betrays his Master. Who- 
ever preaches a gospel that is limited to a small handful of the 
elect here and there betrays the gospel. Christ died for the 
world ; he came to save.mankind ; and whoever has not sym- 
pathies like his is not Christ-like, nor does he follow the pre- 
scription that is given by the Master—“ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” “If any man will do my will he shall know of 
the doctrine which I preach.” But above all, “ Let your light 
so shine that men seeing your good works (seeing that your 
character, your disposition, the whole pulse and spirit of your 
soul tends in the direction of goodness) shall glorify your Fa- 
ther which isin heaven.” The true power of preaching to and 
gospelizing the community lies in the Christ-likeness which you 
bring to their knowledge in your own person, 

A great deal of that has been done by the church; but a 
great deal of it has not been done, and will not be done by the 
church just so long as men teach that it must depend on 
creeds, on catechisms, on precise forms of worship, on obser- 
vances, days, etc. What the church ought most to do is to 
set up such a light of benevolence that it shall seem to man to 
over-top all animal affections, being a miracle of divine bounty 
and goodness. That the church has never done; no church 
has ever done it; this church never has done it; Ido not 
know that the ages will give to the world such a eaurek® but 
when the time shall come that men of every cenine anneal of 
every nature and disposition, of every gradation of mind, shall 
be centered in this one sense of the power of God in Christ 
Jesus, and of the beautifulness of perfect holiness and humil- 
ity, and longsuffering, and patience, and fervor of love, and hope, 
and every quality that is made known as Christ’s in the New Tes- 
tament; when they shall not only be men, but shall vigorously 
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grow, and shall be like an irrepressible vine that overleaps 
every trellis, and shall fill the air with the fragrance of divine 
and holy love; when you can bring a hundred such men, 
with that hundred men I will agree to purge the whole commu- 
nity of doubt. It is want of Christ-likeness in men that is the 
occasion of all the apologies and defenses that are needed on 
the subject of religion. We do not lack doctrine: we have 
enough of it such as it is. We do not lack church ordinances : 
we have enough of them. What we lack is Christ in us, the 
hope of glory. For as it was the power of God that made 
Christ what he was in his manifestation, and as it is the power 
of Christ in what he is that comes upon us to make us what 
we should be, so it must be in you, in the church and in the 
whole ministry, the power of the beautifulness of the Holy 
Ghost that shall bring others to Christ. 

All religion is essentially beautiful, though the steps by 
which we come to it may not be beautiful. The primitive 
processes by which we attain to the character of Christ are 
very homely. 

I sit for my portrait, and sit ten times—fifty, it may be. The 
first time the artist lays in his pigments. Then he gets the 
general outline of the face. The eyes are not open, the nose 
is ina cloud, and the mouth is but a slit. A man comes to 
me and says, “I understand that you have been sitting for 
your portrait.” He goes and sees it, and comes back and 
says, “Is that your portrait. I understood that the man who 
is painting it is a great artist.” ‘But,’ I say, “he has not got 
through with it yet: that is only the first stage!’ It won’t be 
as handsome as I am for six or seven more sittings.” Every- 
body would understand that. 

Now, when aman begins to have the image and likeness of 
Christ produced in him, and sits but once, the likeness is not 
at all apparent ; but when under the wear and tear of life men 
have learned how to deny themselves, how to correct selfish- 
ness, how to give full play to the sweetness of love and benefi- 
cence ; when Christ is formed in them the hope of glory, then 
they ought to seem lovely to everybody. <A person from whom 
a little child runs away, after having spent a day in his com- 
pany, is not a Christian—that is to say, he is not a typical 
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Christian. He may have something of Christ-likeness in him, 
but it is not yet formed in him in its fullness. 

The grandest sight on this earth is not the march of the all- 
conquering storm whose cloudy battalions go rushing through 
the sounding heavens; the most beautiful thing on earth is 
not the garden which opens and sends forth from its censers 
fragrance ; it is not the stateliness of the tree which you sit 
under through the long summer’s day ; those are not the most 
beautiful things on earth that art carves out of stone; the 
beauty of the soul lies in its secret chambers; and the rich, 
deep, just and loving natures—these are the beautiful things 
of this world. There is nothing so beautiful as Christ in men ; 
and when one has the nature of Christ in him, and begins to 
reflect it in his life, religion needs no apology, and there is no 
call for argument. “Christ in you the hope of glory,” is the 
Christ that convicts men, and converts them, and builds them 
up into eternal life. 

This religion I preach to every one of you. I appeal to 
those who have been long-time members of the church. I ask 
you if there are not most serious elements in this for self exam- 
ination. How long have you been a member of the church? 
How much of Christ has anybody ever seeninyou? Have you 
ever startled anybody by the radiance of your experience? 
Have you ever convinced persons, because, seeing you in-doors 
and in private, they have seen that the very spirit of Christ was 
in you? How many of you have been witnesses of God 
outside of the catechism and the Confession of faith? How 
many of you have so lived that you can say, “ The life that I 
now live I live by the faith of the Son of God who loves me?” 
How poor is Christian life as we see it among men! How de- 
testable is the most of it ! 

I call those that are not Christians into this life. Do not 
walk in ways unworthy of you. All emblems of earthly glory 
perish with the grave. All riches, all striving among men, 
exaltations of every kind—these are as the dust; and they 
go where the dust came from, back to earth. For you I ask 
something nobler in imagination, in desire and in aspiration, 
than mere ambition. I ask for you Christ, not simply because 
he died to save you, but because he is so noble and so beauti- 
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ful, and because God whom he interprets must be in infinite 
grandeur beyond all conception of desirableness. “ Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that 
I desire besides thee’’—that is the language of one who was 
wrapped in the true spirit of Christ. I call you to this vital reli- 
gion, this religion of the soul. Goto the churches—to the Cath- 
olic church, to the Episcopal, the Methodist, the Lutheran, the 
Congregational, or the Baptist church—there is nothing in them 
to save you. Go behind the barriers of iron-clad creeds, go 
where you please, and you will find nothing there that can save 
you, except Christ tx you more and more developed and more ap- 
parent. Icall youto that. And if you would come toit, begin 
early, beginnow! Time flies fast. Many of you have not a great 
many days in which to perfect this greatest work of life. ‘Time 
is uncertain to every one. And to use the whole vigor and enthu- 
siasm of one’s youth upon the low and carnal conceptions of life 
and living, and at last when one is dried up by old age to attempt 
to assimilate one’s self to some semblance of Christ-likeness— 
is there a man so base as to be willing to do that, on purpose? 
Consecrate the dew of your youth to God, be a Christian from 
the first, because the noblest thing you can do is to be like 
Christ, as he is like God. 
May the Spirit of God bring you into this new and trans- 
cendent experience. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, for that word which has been stored from 
year to year with so much that is beautiful and sweet ; so much that 
hath in it authority, and discipline, and justice, and rectitude, and 
tenderness and lovingness. All the best parts of our lives have been 
stored up in that word Our Father. And that thou permittest us to lift 
it up, and to put it upon thee, that we may know God by all the ways 
in which we have learned to revere and love and follow the dearest to 
us on earth, we thank thee. It isa new way. It is a way in which 
the strongest and the weakest, the wisest and the most ignorant, may 
tread together. We rejoice that thou hast thus taken the experience 
which is given to every living creature, and made it as the path of our 
thoughts so that we can follow to find thee. We rejoice that in Jesus 
Christ thou hast not only made manifest the Father, but hast brought to 
us the nature of our God, his disposition, the whole of that which is in 
the mighty heart of the universe—that thou hast brought it near; that 
thou hast brought it into those conditions in which we can understand 
it, and in which it comes to us with strong attraction. We thank thee 
that we are not left to the unaided power of our own spirit, but that the 
vivific influence of thy very soul is abroad, helping us, and lifting up 
in us all our withered, shrunken powers, inspiring us, and leading us 
in our weakness, and in our wandering and mistakes therein, to a true 
conception of the living God. We thank thee that there are so many 
in thy presence who can bear witness that they have been called ; that 
they have listened and obeyed the voice ; that they have found Him of 
whom the prophet wrote; and that he is to them asa Saviour from sin 
here, and as a Saviour from the penalties of sin hereafter. He is come; 
and throwing off the garments that hid him, he has shined down upon 
their soul, brighter than the heaven. To some he is a Star yet—a 
guiding star. To some he is a Sun—a Sun of Righteousness that fills 
the whole heaven. We rejoice that it is not a disclosure that speaks to 
us alone, but that one by one men have come into that higher sphere, 
that great universal sympathy of experience, and lifted themselves 
above the turmoil of life, and joined the choral numbers of the heavenly 
host. We rejoice that though the outward form of the church has been 
disfigured and corrupted, and men have abused themselves and their 
fellow men, that though there have been strange inventions on every 
hand, yet in secret places, in humble rooms, in solitary hearts, ten 
thousand times ten thousand in every age, even the darkest, there have 
been those who have known thee, and been known of thee; and there 
have gone forth, upward, troops from this world to the heavenly land. 
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And we thank thee that in these later days the light is shining more 
and more clearly, and that the way of salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ is disencumbered by that which has been as the grave-clothes in 
days gone past. Thou hast said, Loose him, and let him go; and the - 
Christ has come forth interpreted to us, and men have lifted up their 
hearts for his benediction, and felt his strength in their weakness, and 
received the inspiration of his love in their selfishness, and perceived 
his heavenliness in their grossness and sensuousness in this world. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, that standest to us as high as the soul can go 
toward finding out what is good, by thee we come to the Father. We 
can rise no higher in our thought than thou art in the infiniteness and 
grace and beauty of thy soul-life. We rejoice that such an one is our 
forerunner to introduce us to the Father. We have learned to love thee 
because thou dost love us, and because the sacred flame comes from 
thy heart to ours. We have unwillingly disobeyed thee, often. We 
have often been unskillful. We have slumbered, often, and lost our 
way. But thou hast not slumbered. Thou hast been before us with 
our mistakes. Though grieved, thou hast been indulgent with us in 
our sins. Thou hast with thy power and might held us up, and given 
us to walk along the way of glory. And we desire to renew our pact 
with thee. We desire again to consecrate ourselves to that which thou 
art, and soto thee. We desire to live as seeing the invisible, and as if 
the world were not, using it as not abusing it. 

We beseech of thee, be not weary with the task of our unfolding and 
sanctification. Still say to us, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee. 
May we walk not in the consciousness of our own holiness or of our 
own knowledge, but in the full faith that Christ knows us, and loves us, 
and will keep us unto salvation. 

We pray that the blessedness of this spirit may enter Into our hearts. 
We pray that the daylight may spring from on high to those who sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death. We pray that we may be able to 
bring all our beloved children into this faith of the love of Christ; and 
that what we are made by the power of Christ dwelling in us may become 
a gospel to those that are without, and that they, seeing our good life and 
works and dispositions, may glorify God. 

We pray for this church, and for-all its interests. They are.dear to 
thee. This is a vine of thine own right hand’s planting. Thou hast 
plucked many, many clusters therefrom. Yet continue so to deal with 
it and to prune it that in years to come it shall bring forth peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. 

Are any sick? O Lord, be their physician. Care for the outward 
man, and yet more abundantly for the inward man. Are any sick at 
heart with hope deferred? Are any in despair or despondency? Are 
any cast down? Thou that art the Light of the world be their daylight. 
Lead those that are searching for a knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus. Bless all households—all parents and their dear children. 
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Remember all the efforts that we are making for the welfare of our fel- 
low men, in our schools and classes and missions, and by all benevo- 
lent methods. May the sacred flame of love grow strong in our midst, 
and be lifted up higher and higher. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon the city in 
which we dwell. Encourage all attempts todo good. Give power to 
all those influences that are put forth to suppress evil. Lead on this 
people in the ways of righteousness. Bless our land, and all lands 
throughout the whole world. 

And to thy name—Father, Son, and Spirit—shall be praises everlast. 
ing. Amen. 


THE 


-PRINCIPLE OF SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 


‘Nevertheless I tell you the truth; It is expedient for you that I go 
away: for if I go not away, the Cooney will not come unto you; but 
if I depart, I will send him unto you.”—John xvi: 7. 

‘*For our conversation is in heaven; from whence also we look for 
the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto himself.”— 
Phil: ii? 20; 23: 


The words which I have read from the gospel of John were 
the words of consolation that were uttered by Christ to his 
disciples ; and every one must be struck with that tenderness 
of personal affection which the Lord had for those that were 
round about him, and near him. It was not general benevo- 
lence alone: it was personal, intense, exquisitely tender love; 
and when he was about to leave them, in full sympathy with 
their ignorance, with their weakness, and the great trouble it 
would bring to them, he comforted them, and said that it was 
best that he should be separated from them. 

Love never believes that ; it wants eternal contact: and yet, 
everyone who has grown in knowledge and experience knows 
that separations are wholesome, and that love continuous and 
present is not so enriching, frequently, as absence and the 
love that reaches out into the distance. 

We sympathize with the disciples. Multitudes have sym- 
pathized with them. It seems as unfit to our lower judgment 
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that Christ should have abandoned the earth and his strug- 
gling cause, as it seemed to the disciples themselves. 

Look, fora moment. How imperfect, apparently, was the 
work that he had come to do! He had manifested himself in 
that little inconspicuous province. _He had lived there but a 
little over thirty years. He had been rejected. The whole 
church of his people had refused him. He was not accredited. 
He had not written one single work. His teaching had been 
committed to the memory of the few that heard him, but did 
not understand him. It is a striking fact, in contrast with such 
men as Plato, Aristotle, the lawgivers (Solon and others), who 
reduced the wisdom of their life to exact literary form, that 
Christ, with the exception of the single instance in which he 
stooped and wrote upon the ground, is not known to have made 
a letter. No book, no system, no organization of an exterior 
kind, was he known to form. For, while he dwelt among men 
as a presence, he lived as a spirit; and the fruit of his life was 
a spirit infused into human life, and, to a certain degree, con- 
verted into definite knowledge; but as the founder of a new 
kingdom and a new life, was there ever anyone like him? No 
foundations laid by the man that was to build the temple 
and the city! No work of permanent instruction from one who 
meant that his name and his laws should go through the whole 
realm of time and the world! In our sense of the term he 
formed no church—none, for instance, that was organized 
elaborately, as the Jewish Church was, to which he belonged. 
And yet, he did not design that that should continue. He did 
not organize any church such as those which we now or- 
ganize, with definite membership, enrolled, and known. He 
did not leave any ordinances suchas men have very properly 
shaped and made influential by putting Christ’s name on 
them. No such church did he form as that historical Church 
which has come down to us through the ages, as a caravan 
comes through the wilderness, burdened with vast quantities 
of things—useful or not, as the case may be. 

So, his work apparently was a new work; and that he should 
have left the earth without any such provision for the propaga- 
tion of his Gospel and the maintenance of his life in the souls 
of men, strikes persons with surprise when it is clearly brought 
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before them, as compared with the way in which men work, 
and have worked, and probably must work for along time to 
come. ‘ 

Consider, too, the helpless state in which he left his disciples. 
He found them peasants. He left them no better. They had 
consorted with him; but they knew almost nothing of his in- 
terior life—his true life. With one or two exceptions they 
were not men of any natural talent. They certainly did not 
show themselves to be men of spiritual insight. They were 
children; and at the time when he declared that he must leave 
them they were still children. It was not until after he had 
gone away from them that the spirit of promise was disclosed, 
and that they were inspired to enter upon a higher life. To 
have left them in that condition seems very strange when you 

judge it from the standpoint of human wisdom. 

' And the state of the world everywhere was not one which 
seemed to justify his leaving it. When Cyrus, or Alexander, 
or any other great conqueror, had entered the precincts or 
boundary of any nation or province, if before the battle was 
joined, or before victory was accomplished or order was es- 
tablished, he had left everything to his subalterns and gone 
back to his home, his course would have apparently resembled 
what Christ did, who came to subdue this world, and then, after 
a few years, when his followers had just touched the borders of 
the new life, abandoned them and went up on high. 

And see how unfit the disciples were to do that work, They 
were not eloquent. They had no relations with the great out- 
side world. The world, in its strength, in allits great fortresses, 
was sensuous. Itstood upon the foundation of physical power. 
It knew almost nothing of the spiritual kingdom of God. If 
there ever was a case in which one should have staid to nourish 
the infant cause, and increase the light that flickered on the 
wick, and give courage and direction to the laborers, it would 
seem to be this cause, and this Christ. 

What supposition, then, may we form of the effects of his 
remaining, had he chosen to remain? Men say, “Well, there 
could have been no doubt that there was such a personage; his 
existence could not be denied. He could have asserted his divin- 
ity ; that could not have been left, as it were, floating in the air, 
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subject to the dictum of every ingenious and fertile feasonier. 
We could always have said, ‘ There he is, in Jerusalem.’ Men 
could have gone there and communed with him, and returned 
to be witnesses in towns and cities and provinces; and the 
world would have been saved an immeasurable amount of 
vacillation and uncertainty on a point where men can not 
afford to be uncertain. There would have been an end of 
controversy. There would really have been, at last, an au- 
thority in the church. If he had remained, an authority indis- 
putable, men would have sent up their doubts and difficulties 
“for solution, and the solution would have been accepted. 
There would have been no voluminous creeds—those engines 
at once of guidance and of torture. The history of the world 
would have been a very different history from what it is if we 
had had a captain of our salvation alive to speak for himself, 
to speak for his followers, to correct their errors, to enlarge 
the horizon of their knowledge, and to give certainty where 
there is doubt.” 

It is not to be denied that if you take the ordinary founda- 
tions of human judgment such thoughts are natural; but, on 
the other hand, suppose Christ had remained in Jerusalem, he 
would still have been “a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief.” His would have been a prolonged probation and exile 
from Heaven, and from the seat and source of his greater power. 
It is true that some might have seen him; but the access of 
human thought to Christ is a thousandfold greater now that 
he is in Heaven and isto be spiritually invoked and conceived 
of, than it would have been if he had remained in the flesh and 
had had his seat in Jerusalem. He would have been the sub- 
ject of the same contentions and cliques and persecutions as 
were his disciples after him. All that certainty which men 
think there would have been is illusory. Were men certain 
when he was alive? Were the disciples any more certain than 
we are? Was his word law in his own time? But there 
is another test, for later time: in the judgment of hundreds 
of millions of men, he has left an infallible successor on 
earth. What has been the result? With him who stands. 
among men in the flesh to represent Christ, and who, in 
the belief of myriads is the infallible interpreter of God’s truth 
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and man’s duty, has the world experienced the freedom from . 
uncertainty that was expected? Has there been an end of 
controversy? ‘There has been controversy still. Has there 
been an end of doubt? Men have doubted as much as ever. 

There are two elements that settle doubt. One is absolute 
knowledge, and the other is absolute ignorance. Where men’s 
minds are inert they are not ‘troubled with doubt. It is the 
active man’s mind that is troubled with doubt. It is the 
thinker that is troubled with doubt. The investigator, the 
explorer, the man that would sweep away the clouds and 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge—he has doubts, because 
the way of exploration is a way of uncertainty, a tentative way. 

There have been myriads of men who have been saved from 
doubt by the existence of the father of the great Roman Church; 
but then, they never had any doubts. They accept every thing 
he says. Why not? They do not know one thing or another; 
whatever he says they take. And they take it just as a dead 
man takes a message; he does not contradict it, nor does he 
lift himself up to fight it. You whisper it over the bed of 
death, and he does not rise to reply. But so far as active men 
are concerned, the papal authority has determined very little. 
There are just as many contentions among active, thinking 
minds of that communion as there are among us. There are a 
few points or questions of faith that have been decided techni- 
cally ; but about them, “ opinions,” as they are called, are per- 
mitted. A man may believe a fact because it has been asserted 
by the pope in conclave; but the philosophy of that fact has 
not been settled. In other words, those questions which have 
been agitating the whole Protestant world have not been 
settled. They areno more settled in the Catholic Church than 
they are with us. There is a peace of negatives; but there is 
no peace of affirmatives. 

Then, as to seeing Christ, men could not have made pilgrim- 
ages tosee him. ‘The vast stream of human life could not have 
risen up and gone to Jerusalem to take him by the hand, to be 
blessed, and to return. ‘There could have been but few, com- 
paratively speaking, from age to age, that could have discerned 
the King in his glory at Jerusalem, had he sat, as the Jews 
hoped he would, on his throne there. 
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As for creeds, he left us the only creed that is good for any- 
thing. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself ;” and, “ Every one that loveth is 
born of God, and knoweth God; he that loveth not knoweth 
not God; for God is love’’—this is the sum and substance of 
orthodoxy ; and that certainly He had, whose life was one 
rounded history of love. That is the very center and marrow 
of the gospel. God so loved the world that he gave his Son 
to die for it. The act was simply that which universal con- 
sciousness requires as the highest token of affection. Giving 
property is one sign of love. Giving service is another 
sign of love. Companionship is another sign of love. All 
you have that is beautiful you give for love’s sake; and 
by-and-by, when you have dispossessed yourself of every- 
thing else you will dispossess yourself of life itself, and 
give up your life for an object of love; as Christ _ in- 
terprets it, “Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” He died for us 
while yet we were his enemies. The law of love will never 
have any larger exemplification. 

That is the creed which has been so little used. It has 
given way in favor of hard, metaphysical, inexplicable tangles 
of statement and doctrine, enforced with fierce combativeness, 
and oftentimes with destructiveness and persecutions; the 
whole Christian world has divided itself up into phalanxes 
that will not train together in the great army of God, each one 
holding to a certain creed, or a certain set of governments or 
ordinances; and-in this conflict between themselves they 
have gone on crucifying Christ again and again, through years 
and through centuries, dividing, hating, rasping, persecuting 
each other, while all the time—hanging in the air, and almost 
unused—is the one only creed, ‘“‘ Thou shalt love.” 

So, this notion that Christ would have rectified creeds arises 
from a total misconception of the genius of his administra- 
tion. 

Had he remained upon earth he would, it is thought, have 
been able to convince men by miracles. A miracle is nothing 
but a higher application of natural law. It is not a miracle 
when a man is almost dead for a doctor who knows something 
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about natural law to come in and bring him up from the sick 
bed. Suppose there was a physician who knew a great deal 
more than that, and who could bring a man up by natural law 
from just the other side of the grave? Is there not a knowl- 
edge of natural law by which He who created life could re- 
create life as he created it by natural law? That knowledge 
is hid from us; but itis not hid from God. Natural law is 
the divine will; and the divine will is not stationary. Just so 
much has been revealed. There are methods and powers, 
doubtless, yet in reserve ; but the welfare of the race demand- 
ed that there should be a continuity of experience based upon 
the certainty of natural law ; and to break that up by conflict- 
ing systems would not generally be wise, although as a special 
benevolence it might be wise—for you will take notice that 
Christ (I had almost said was the great despiser of his own 
miracles) said, substantially, ‘ Believe me for my words—for - 
the truth that’I am speaking; but if you will not do that, then 
believe me for my works—for the marvels that I perform. If 
there be men who have lived intelligently and faithfully, let 
them believe me on account of the truth that I speak; but if, 
having ears, they hear not, and having eyes, they see not; if 
they are stupid and low-minded, and are moved by that which 
startles the ear, or by wondrous manifestations, then let them 
have that rather than that they should die.” 

The miracles of Christ were never self-seeking. They were 
never exactly arguments, even. They were benevolences. 
He healed the blind, the leper, the fevered patient. It was 
all a part of that system of life which he was introducing into 
the world. Wherever he went, throngs followed him; he 
received them; he healed their sick. He caused a wave of 
joy wherever he came, because they were of such a low nature 
that a marvel or a visible miracle would open their eyes 
enough, perhaps, to enable them to rise up to the spiritual 
things of his kingdom. 

But to argue the continuity of such a system would change 
the whole method of the government of God in nature, which 
is that men shall work out their own salvation. This world 
is constructed upon the ground of the responsibility of men 
to work out for themselves whatever they obtain. It is not de- 
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signed that men should have without giving an equivalent., Life 
and strength are bought by the exertion of the appliances of 
men. Knowledge is not distilled as dew from the heavens. 
Men have to search for it as for hidden treasure. Doubts have 
tobe resolved. Property must be wrought out of dead or dumb 
nature. Whatever men get, they get by unfolding themselves. 
The whole creation was germinant, springing from germs; and 
the law of unfolding was everywhere putting men under such 
influences that they should be stimulated, step by step, to unfold, 
to develop; and the law of life is that men shall work out, in- 
wardly and outwardly, their own salvation, God helping them 
all the time, but laying on them the responsibility of helping 
themselves. : 

Men say, “It would be better if knowledge had been given . 
to us outright.” Why was it not just as easy for God to write 
- a geology as to wait five thousand years for men to digit out? 
Because it was asystem by which men should develop them- 
selves by digging it out. Why should I send my apprentice 
into the forge to-find the instruments already made for his 
hand—the sword and the pruning hook? If I make them and 
leave them there for him, when will he learn his trade? If I 
leave him there. and he works it out by himself, his blunders 
are his schoolmasters. ‘They teach him how to do, and when 
he has learned his trade his trade has developed him. Why 
might not men just as well have golden apples on the trees as 
to have to dig gold, and refine it, and fashion it? Why were 
not books hung out to tell men everything? Why was not 
medicine revealed to men? Ten millions of men have died 
when right under their feet in the ground, or right by them in 
the waters, there was the remedial agent. The fact is, this is 
not a world where all men are born rich men’s children, and 
lie on silk couches, with silver spoons in their mouths, and are 
fed with food already prepared for them. Such is not the sys- 
tem under which we live. Men are born at zero, and they 
work their way up by self-unfolding, by self-development ; that . 
is God’s method of creation. It is the method in physical 
things as well as in intellectual things. It is socially so. It is 
morally so. Yet there be hundreds hungering and thirsting 
after certainty which they have not earned; men who have - 
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been reasoners for forty or fifty years of their lives have grown 
tired because there is no certainty; and they say, “I am going 
into the Catholic Church. I am going where everything is 
fixed.” There.is one step beyond that—the sepulcher. Things 
are fixed a great deal better there. Men have no more doubt 
or trouble there. But a growing man who understands the 
divine conception of creation increases by self-exertion, aug- 
menting the faculties of his nature, developing that which is 
spiritual in them ; and so, at last, that which springs from the 
lowest forms of matter culminates in a spiritual’ mind which 
can disdain matter, and throw back the body into the earth 
from which it came, and live with a spiritual bedy in ‘the » 
spiritual realm. It is the law and necessity of ‘such a scheme 

of providence and creation as this, that men shall dig; that 

they shall find out; that they shall grapple with difficulties. __ 

People say, “I wish I knew what the way of duty is.” Well, 
hunt for it. Find it out. “I wish I knew what to think about 
such things.” Then employ the methods by which men ascer- 
tain facts in difficult cases. Help yourself ; but do not. give 
up the conflict. The task of finding out duty, of solving diffi- 
culties, is a means of: grace, and lies right along parallel with 
the whole scheme of creation; and to suppose that Christ was 
to stay at Jerusalem so that everything should be fixed and 
there should be no more care about what to believe, and how 
to believe, goes right in the face of and against the genius of 
this scheme. 

Then, there is what seems to me to be the final and trans- 
cendent reason, and that is that the whole course of providence 
is one that leads a man away from matter and the senses which 
recognize it toward the spirit. The flower of life is the invisi-~ 
ble part of man. Paul apparently teaches that there are two 
men encased always—that theré is an inward spiritual man 
and an outward physical man. Without exactly adopting that 
interpretation, we may say: he certainly teaches that there is a 
foundation on which the true man is built, and that that found- 
ation is the animal man. Every part of a man’s bodily organi- 
zation—the appetites, the passions, and the organisms which 

_they employ—in men, and in the lower race of animals, or rather 
the mammal class, are identical, are just the same: but God 
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breathed the breath of life, the spirit, the soul, into man; and 
the God-given elements of man’s spiritual nature are at strife 
with that animal nature which coéxists with them. . 

The whole scheme of providence and revelation is that man 
is to deny himself,—his lower self, his passions and appetites, 
—that he is to unfold in the direction of the invisible and the 
spiritual ; and therefore we find the course of grace, as well as 
the course of nature, tending in that direction. 

Now consider that if Christ, or any other visible or tangible 
potentate in his place, had remained at Jerusalem, we should 
have drawn near to him almost wholly by the aid of our phy- 
sical reason or organization; whereas now he is never seen, 
but must be imagined by us. All our hope is centered in a 
world that we never see. And what a prodigious attraction is 
there as one after another we send up to the heavenly city—in 
which we believe, but which we have never seen—our father, 
our mother, our brothers and sisters, husband and wife, 
children grown, children just fledged, and unfledged babes in 
the nest, to the great world out of which comes no voice, nc 
joy, no musical notes ! Everything that we love and that is dear 
to us goes away into the unsearchable and invisible land; and 
what a power there is brought to bear upon every one of us 
to use that part of our nature which works in the direction of 
the invisible! Not our bodily agents {the world demands 
them, and gives them all the exercise that they require), but 
our spiritual being, is developed by the conditions which we 
serve; and though they are unseen, though they are quite in- 
visible to us, they are manifested by the stimulus of the Divine 
Spirit to our inward life and nature; and so we are perpetu- 
ally drawn away from time to that spiritual existence on which 
depends the whole of our future life. 

Whatever doubts there may be on other points, of one thing 
there is no doubt, and that is that if a man is to be devel- 
oped so as to live without a body, so as to be a purely spir- 
itual being, the whole course of Christ’s life, all his writings 
and all the tendencies of the Gospel are in that direction. 
“ We live by faith,” says the apostle, “and not by sight.” We 
live by believing things which we do not see, nor handle nor 
touch. Not only do we believe them, but we throw our en- 
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thusiasm into them. We exalt ourselves to that which is 
above matter, to that which takes hold not of material things 
but of imaginary things—things that are within the vision or 
range of faith. This would seem to be working in the line of 
the creative genius of God, and of the administrative provi- 
dence of God. ‘Therefore when Christ says, “It is not expe- 
dient for you, even, that I should stay with you,” he said sub- 
stantially this : “Your life of love will be augmented if I go 
away from you, and you will reach out to me with anxious 
thoughts, and where I am your thoughts will be. What you 
need is the incoming, emancipating influence of the Holy 
Ghost. If I go away that will be a substitute for my presence. 
It will be poured out upon you; and by it your inward life 
will be developed as it never would be if you had me to lean 
on.” The young man that stays at home, and has his parents 
to think for him, is not such a man as one who early goes out 
from his father’s house, and cares for himself. 

In view of this opening, I remark that there is a meaning 
to the apostle’s declaration that our life is hid with Christ. 
Our real life is our disposition. Itis what the natural unfold- 
ing of our higher spiritual nature is that determines what we 
are in the sight of God, and are to be; and as that unfolding 
is obscure, as it is partial, as it is not symmetrical, so it may 
be said, “It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” We are 
pictures begun, but not finished. Not even the outline is 
completed. That part of our life, however, which is to sur- 
vive the crumbling of death, has in it the seal and the witness 
of immortality; and it is, I had almost said, hidden. It is 
hidden from the outward eye, certainly. Scarcely any man,— 
hardly the most acute, observant and wise spiritual thinker— 
knows what he is, how deep the possibilities of his nature are, 
how much the empire in his soul has gained from the inward 
and spiritual, what are the tastes in him that are nascent but 
that are not fully developed, what are the seeds sown 1n him 
that are only just sprouting, for what are the hands of his soul 
by which it takes hold of eternal things. Nobody can look 
into himself and tell these things. We can say, “ Whereas I. 
was blind, now I see; whereas I was selfish, 1 now am self-sac- 
rificing ;”” but no man knows what he is carrying within him- 
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self. That isa thing which is undetermined in the court of 
his own judgment. 

Our life is hid; but when He shall appear we shall appear 
with him, and we ‘shall be satisfied ; for we shall see him then 
in spirit, even as He is. Now we see him through a glass, 
darkly; by-and-by, putting together the best elements which 
the reason and imagination can gather, we shall see him face to 
face, and shall be like him. What that something is which we 
are then to recognize, what will be that joy which shall spring 
up in every one when he finds himself standing in the eternal 
_ presence, we do not know; but that it will be most glorious we 
may be sure. Our life is hid; but when it is revealed to us all 
Heaven ‘shall rejoice; and none so much as we, unless it be 
Him who loved us and redeemed us by his precious blood. 

Christian brethren, while we are walking thus on earth.and 
bearing our trials, our troubles and our difficulties, shame on 
those. that sit down by the way to mourn over those trials and 
troubles and difficulties! Here a tear, there a tear; here a sor- 
row, there a sorrow; here a groan, there a groan; but we are 
going home. We are escaping not only the defilements of the 
flesh but the fleshitself. Are there those who sit mourning be- 
cause their years are speeding? Why should you mourn? 
Are there those that are mourning at the door of the tomb be- 
cause their little children have gone? Would you desire them to 
have along journey, and a difficult one? Are you mourning 
because God has glorified your friends so soon, in mid-life, 
when they had so much to do and were so useful? Do you 
mourn because they were struck down as in a moment? 
Struck down? No, carried up. Their hand paralyzed? No, 
something of the omnipotence of God is given to their hand 
in the higher sphere of life. Taken away from us? How do 
you know? They may be a great deal nearer to us than you 
think. The ministration of God’s spirit to the human soul is 
one of those secrets of which we have no definite knowledge, 
but which we are at liberty to believe, and the belief of which 
shall be a comfort and an encouragement to us. 

I do not believe that those who have left me upon earth 
have gone to heaven to forget the thing for which their whole 
life was founded—namely, how to live and how to love; but 
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what their ministration is I do not know. Therefore all the 
more I imagine, and comfort myself with the thought that 
their labors and their usefulness are to be continued. I can 
but think that their fruitful minds will still be employed in the 
service of their fellow-men. This little thimbleful of a world 
—what is it compared to that realm where God gathers his 
people, where they are fitted for the highest work, and where 
He engages them with Himself in the great labors of the uni-- 
verse? ‘That realm we shall see ; the very atmosphere of it will 
be ours ; and our hearts that es as drops of water undis- 
tinguishable in the ocean, shall, with incredible grace, be per- 
fected and glorified. 

You are drawing near to it. God has sent to you dimness 
of sight, saying, “ The better light is soon coming.” He has 
sent to you limping limbs and aching joints, saying, “ Not long; 
these are signs and tokens that I am preparing to take down 
the tabernacle.” Blessed be old age! Blessed be infirmity ! 
BleSsed be all signs by the way that say, “God is waiting, and 
the heavenly hosts are expecting you!” Gladly let go every 
single restriction of your earthly and physical life to break out . 
with glory and hallelujah, and the utterance, “Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly. Cut short the thread. Nevertheless, not 
my will, but thine be done.” Thoughts of the invisible land, 
of a Saviour gone up, and of a home beyond surmise—these 
are the elements of that peculiar light which flashes along the 
horizon of every Christian man sityor! lives by faith and not by 
sight. 

Dearly beloved, God in his infinite mercy and providence 
gives you much for the ministration of the body, much in your 
social relations, much for the comfort of your earthly affec- 
tions ; but the greater gift and work is the boundless blessing 
of a Jesus Christ who is universal love, and who is gone up 
into the spirit land, so as, by heart, by imagination, by hope, 
by every element, to-draw us out of the visible into the invisi- 
ble. He stands glowing, loving, and watching for you. 

Go forward, then, patiently, toward Heaven, bearing your 
burden, shaming your sorrows, and wiping your tears away. 
The time of your departure is not distant. Blessed be God 
‘for the music of the gate of Heaven swinging on its golden 
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hinges. It is opening, opening, opening; and one and another 
group, one and another band, of the ransomed are, night and 
day, passing into the eternal world. Press on. Your turn will 
come soon, blessed be God. Rejoice in the hope of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, when dust goes back to dust, and the 
spirit returns to God who gave it. 


2 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Out of the trouble of life, O, thou blessed and everlasting God, our 
Father, we draw near to thee through Jesus Christ, who interprets thee to 
our understanding,so that we can come to thee as children come to their 
parents, with their cares, with their inexperiences, to learn, to be com- 
forted, and to be inspired. We desire to leave behind us, this morning, 
our sorrows, every fret, and every bicker of life. We desire to be 
clothed anew with faith, that we may discern' the radiancy of thy counte- 
nance, that we may know something of the brotherhood of God in 
Christ, the fatherhood of God through Christ, and the comfort of the 
Holy Spirit. 

We know not, so great is this realm of truth, what all the words of 
thy book do mean; for there hath never been on the earth that which 
could interpret Heaven. We cannot behold the glory of that great es- 
tate where thou art gathering, and hast gathered through the ages; nor 
can we understand One that transcends the measure of human strength 
and knowledge and goodness as thou dost; yet we can lift ourselves 
up and discern, even though it be nebulous, the glory which shines from 
afar. We can discern by faith some faint traces of our God who has 
allied himself unto us; and we can bring to our own minds a picture of 
the blessedness of those that rest. We know what tears are, and how 
they have reigned through life and time; and what must be that land 
where God shall wipe away all tears! We know what the glory is of 
the morning, overcoming darkness and night; we know what the tri- 
umph of the sun is that waxeth strong and bright, and drives away all 
clouds from the heavens ; we know the sun shining in the greatness of his 
strength, mightier than all that it obscures: and what is that land where 
the sun itself is dark, is useless and is banished, because the light of 
the face of God is the light of his people! We know of the temples 
that earthly hands have made; but there shall be no temple there to 
clog and disturb the beauty of the heavenly land. We know what are 
sorrow and pain, and anguishful experiences, and sickness of heart 
from hope deferred, and remorse, and uncertainties, and doubts that are 
full of thorns and nettles. but what must be that blessed land where 
all pain, and sorrow, and doubt and crying shall pass away forever! 

Oh, Lord, let not our hearts become obscure, Jet not our faith fail us, 
that ever we should give up the belief in the blessed coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ for us. We cling to thee, because thou hast said that we 
are dear to thee as the apple of thine eye. Thou hast written our names 
upon the palm of thine hand; and we rejoice to believe that not the least 
one shall ever be forgotten when the time comes for usto gohome. Thy 
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love shall search out those that are furthest from thy light and knowledge, 
the most neglected, nay, those that in their own esteem are utterly 
unworthy of thee. They all shall be gathered. The sea shall give up 
its dead. All lands, yea, all creation, when the word of love shall go 
forth, shall yield those that have lived, and. have loved, and are in the 
disposition of God ; and they shall come trooping from afar, marshalling. 
in theusands upon thousands, and thousands of thousands, innumerable, 
uncountable, inconceivable to us. : 

_And we shall be there. Our children shall be there. Our beloved 
shall be there. We will not doubt the power of thy grace. Thou wilt 
not disappoint us in separations then and there, but we shall be banded 
together in the ineffable land; and with wondering love and transcend- 
ent perception we shall draw near to thee. Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, what shall 
be the ecstasy and the glory of that estate of salvation which waits for us. 
Lord, we wait for it. There is a grandeur and a glory of revelation. We 
long to behold the unveiling, and to see beyond mortal sight. Give to 
us, therefore, we pray thee, courage by the way; and hope that over- 
comes all difficulties. Give to us steadfastness, and slay those doubts 
that would slay us forever. Remember our infirmities; comfort us , 
strengthen us; and enrich us with thyself and in thyself, that all our life 
for which the world finds no place may be hid in thee, that we may 
have thee as a garment, and that we may feed upon thee as the bread 
of life. 

So, Lord, fulfill to each and every one of us, in the conditions and cir- 
cumstances in which he finds his lot, all that thou hast said, and do 
exceeding abundantly more for us than we can ask or think. Accept 
the thanks which we have to offer for many sparing mercies—for sick- 
ness that has been avoided; for sickness that has fled away; and for 
those influences which have brought to light and life those that have 
been in darkness and death. We thank thee that upon the land-and 
upon the sea those who are dear to us have been spared, and that they 
walk yet among the living, to be the joy and gladness of our hearts. 

We commend to thee the absent ones, wherever they are. The whole 
earth is under thy care, and thou art near to every one who seems to us 
far away and unreachable. Bless them everywhere. Be with those that 
have been aforetime with us, and that remember this sanctuary, and 
bless them. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon all the house- 
holds belonging to this congregation. May the parents be wise in the 
wisdom of love. May they know how to rear their children for honor 
and glory and immortality. Heal all the distemperatures that still 
exist in any household. Reconcile any that stand apart. Interpret 
one to another. Grant, we pray thee, that the way of the Lord may 

. deepen the channel ‘of every neble feeling in us. 
Bless our schools, and those that teach in them. Take away from thy 
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servants who attempt to carry the knowledge of Christ to the young, all 
bitterness, all pride, all selfishness, everything that offends the beauty 
and the sweetness of thy spirit; and may they exhibit the gospel in 
their own lives. 

Bless all those who are in this community in which we dwell. 
Bless every effort which men are putting forth to bring in a better ‘state 
of things; to make the way of life more secure to the young, and to de- 
stroy the temptations that spring out of ambush and seize so many to 
their peril and destruction. 

Bless this whole land. Bless our rulers, our judges and magistrates, 
all citizens of every degree. May the Lord love this land, and cause 
it to grow in righteousness, that it may throw a shield of protection 
everywhere over the weak, that it may be a light to the feet of those 
who are seeking to come out of ignorance and superstition into the true 
knowledge of God. We beseech of thee that thou wilt bless all the 
nations of the earth, and bring in that glorious day, in behalf of the 
whole human family, when they shall know thee, and love thee and 
obey thee, and sit down in peace under thy government. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit shall be praises ever- 
more. Amen. ; 





THE MARROW OF THE GOSPEL. 


““We love Him, because He first loved us. If aman say, I love God, 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen? 
And this commandment have we from him, that he who loveth God 
love his brother also.”—1 John. iv: 19-21. 

‘“ Ve have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you, and persecute you; that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust. For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? 
Do not even the publicans the same? And if ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others? Do not even the publicans so? 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect.”—Matt. v: 43-48. 


It would seem as if it were an impossible thing, with all 
the learning that has been developed since the Christian 
advent, and with the profound moral feeling that has been 
unfolded, for a congregation of learned Christian men to go 
through the New Testament without touching the fundamen- 
tal elements in it in their creeds; and yet, with some slight 
emphasis, variable in places, I affirm that the creeds of Christ- 
endom have tried to skip and omit the whole marrow and 
substance of the New Testament. 

We have much said about creation, the origin of evil, the 
decrees of God, and the: conditions of holiness, in the sense of 
faith in Christ; much is said about the future reward of the 
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righteous, and the punishment of the wicked; but the New 
Testament has nothing in it if it has not the doctrine of su- 
preme and absolute love; and Iam not aware that, except as 
a mere phrase, any confession of faith has said that love was 
the center and circumference of the Christian life or Christian 
experience. i 

The teaching of the New Testament is, first, that Love ts the 
only religion. 1 do not mean as between Brahminism or 
paganism and Christian institutes; but that everywhere all 
over the world, and in Christian communities, there is no 
religion except love. So, if you have everything else and 
miss that, you are like a lantern that has everything but a can- 
dle, or like a man that has everything but a soul. 

Secondly, the New Testament teaches that Love ts a compre- 
hensive disposition, and not a single emotion; for, first and ~ 
last, the question ranges over almost every side of human life. 
It spreads itself over the idea of the love of passion. It in- 
cludes that just as much as life includes a body as well as a 
mind and soul. It carefully discriminates, also, between the 
love of complacency and true gospel love. If you love those 
who love you what merit have you? Why, everybody does 
that. A man is not a Christian because he loves a great deal, 
or because he loves a good many. Love isa disposition that 
is generic, and inclusive of everything which belongs to life 
and being. To be orthodox in the best sense of the word— 
that is, to be in agreement with the spirit and mind of God,— 
as regarded in the New Testament, is to be like God ; and the 
nature of God is to embrace in the thrall and benediction of 
his sympathy and love everything that has been created, 
whether in the lowest or in the highest ranks. Love is of God. 
He taught men to love. He founded the faculties by which 
they are enabled to do it. We love him because he first cre- 
ated us in love, because he has loved us, and because he has 
taught us to love. A man does not love according to Scrip- 
ture and according to the sample and teaching of Christ, sim- 
ply because he can count well, and say, “I love that person, 
that one, that one, and that one.” That is notit. What kind 
of a candle would that be which, being set on your table, only 
shone on particular things—on this book, on that vase, on that 
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mirror, on that picture, and nowhere else? A candle is put ° 
upon a candlestick that it may give light to all that are in the 
house. And the disposition of love is to be discriminated from 
single emotions or impulses, in that it is universal in its scope. 
It leaves nothing out. It must, therefore, be as comprehensive 
as human life itself. 

Thirdly, Dhere ts no worship of God which ts an equivalent 
or substitute for ove ; and on this point the interpretation is 
instructive of the passage in the gospel of our Saviour, “If thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee [not that you have anything 
against him: when you are coming into the temple—for fhis 
was spoken to the Jews—in the hour of the most profound 
dedication to God, and are offering to him that which is the 
symbol of everything that you can offer in His honor and 
glory, if in that hour of worship and consecration, the shadow 
falls on you that your brother has a grudge against you, or has 
a sense of some injury, some wrong, some evil, that you have 
done him—not only must you have nothing against any other 
man, but if you find that another man has aught against you— 
you are not permitted to worship until you have done your 
best to remove any ill feeling toward you from your brother’s 
mind] leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way ; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.” 

Now here is an act of religious worship, contrasted in the 
most strict manner with the most sensitive requisition not 
to permit another to be out of a loving mind toward you; and 
you are forbidden the offering of worship until you and he are 
reconciled. 

If every man in our great crowded Christian congregations 
should feel himself bound not to touch the sacramental ele- 
ments of the Lord’s Supper until he had done his best to 
reconcile every one that had aught against him, the number of 
communicants would be décreased, I think, by one-half, in 
every single church, and more; for of nothing are we more 
careless than of the fundamental law of the universe, “ Thou 
shalt love.”’ 

Fourthly, it is taught in the New Testament that Vo man can 
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‘ love God except through the practice of loving men. It has 
been taught along a line of half obsolete theology that no man 
can do anything that shall please God until after he has been 
regenerated, and until the affections in him move under the 
direct guidance and stimulus of the Holy Spirit. There is a 
sort of truth in that: but it is misleading in the mode of its 
statement ; for, as I understand the passage which I first read 
to you in John’s epistle, it asks the question, How can a man 
love God before he has learned to love by practicing on his 
brother? The love of man is the stairs by which we ascend 
to a conception of the Divine Being, and to love of him. 

When we have been quickened according to that process, 
and are inflamed by the divine love, we return, certainly, with 
a richer, and deeper, and a more enduring, affection for our 
fellow men. ‘Thus love to God and love to men react perpet- 
ually. And the apostle says, that if any man say, “I love 
God,” and is a great worshiper, and sings and prays, and is in 
ecstasy in the contemplation of God and his works, and yet is 
grudging, and selfish, and is a hater of his brother, God looks 
out of heaven, and disturbs his visions by saying, “ You are 
a liar!” The Scripture is very plain; its sentences are like 
arrows; there are no apologies in it; and any man that sup- 
poses he loves God because he has ecstatic visions, poetic 
dreams, and all manner of venerations, because his soul is in- 
flamed, while yet there rankles in him, in any shape, the dam- 
nable serpent of hatred, is mistaken; and God says to him, 
without stopping to apologize, “ You are a liar!” 

Therefore it is not simply duty to love your brother. But 
who is your brother? I use the same reasoning which Christ 
employed when he was asked, “Who is my neighbor?” Any- 
body that knows you is your neighbor. Everybody that I 
meet is my brother. God is a universal father, the human 
race is a universal family, man is brother to man, men are 
kindred the world over; and no man can really learn how to 
love until he comes into that disposition of the soul by which 
he has sympathy, longing, yearning, good-will, toward every 
human creature. 

Fifthly, it is a doctrine of the New Testament that Zove 
carries with it a double capacity—namely, the capacity of 
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perceiving an ideal excellence, the beauty of holiness, and 
the capacity of loving men who represent the opposite. . The 
love of the New Testament is such an outgoing of every part 
of our nature toward men, that in their faults—in the things 
that are detestable in them—it yet finds a reason for its own 
existence, and for taking possession of them. It is easy to 
love folks who are overpoweringly lovable; there is no 
trouble about that; that is downhill work all the time: but 
can you look upon a man who represents evil in his life, and 
love him? Can you see how radiant truth is, and how detes- 
table lying and deception are, and yet love a liar? Can you 
see how beautiful generosity is, and how mean is a hard-handed 
man, who refuses all kindness to men, can you despise his sel- 
fishness and yet love him? Can you have a sense of purity 
immaculate, whiter than glowing linen, bright as the sun, 
ineffable, ecstatic, and yet can you look upon those creatures 
who have lost all imagination of purity, and reduced them- 
selves below the line of the animal, and while abhorring im- 
purity love the impure? But is not that the teaching of the 
New Testament? It is not because you are a good-natured 
_ creature that you should love; it is not because in the rotund- 
ity of good living you find all the parts of your body work- 
ing together like a chronometer, and keeping perfect time 
and health and happiness, so that you smile and look radiantly 
upon everybody., Can you look upon a hateful, detestable man, 
and love him? But God can, and he does. Ina very small 
measure we learn how to do it in regard to our children. 
The family is a type of the divine government, and is revel- 
atory of the parental attributes of the divine nature. We 
have there a state of mind like God’s, who, looking upon men, 
has compassion upon them according to their nature. 

There are two ways in which our minds go out to persons. 
One is through the channel of sympathy or likeness. Because 
we love truth, we love truth-speakers. Because we love mag- 
nanimity we love great natures. That is one form of love. 
But every man is conscious that there is another form, in 
which we go out toward our fellow men because they are in 
danger—not because they are at our sides, and are safe; be- 
cause they are thralled—not because they are free men; be- 
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cause they are tempted—not because they are removed from 
temptation ; because they are ‘corrupt—not because they are 
incorrupt, and unimpeachable in their goodness. 

I love my children dearly, because they are my children, and 
because I see much that is beautiful in them; but I see little 
quarrelsome ragamuffins in the street who are not handsome in 
the face, and whom I hardly care to have in my bosom all the 
time ; yet I feel an infinite compassion for them. Their lack 
wakes up my sympathy; what they are not leads me to pity 
them, and I sorrow for what they are ; and if my heart were 
a loom I would clothe every one of them with garments of 
righteousness, and make them what they should be. From 
the bosom of many persons, at certain times, the compassion, 
the love, the interest, the disposition of Christ goes out to 
men, not according to their righteousness, but according to 
their wants, according to their necessities. That shadows 
forth the sacrifice, the eternal laying down, of God’s life. It 
sheds some light, though not the whole of it, upon the per- 
sonal sympathy and sacrifice of Christ for the world. Says 
the apostle, “‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends ;”” and he adds, “ God com- 
mendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” 

Now, we are to rise into that frame of mind if we are to be 
followers of Christ,—not simply when we are happy, not simply 
when everything is pleasant, not simply when we have more 
than heart can wish, not simply when our cup is running over 
with blessings, not simply when we are satiated with pros- 
perity,—but at all times. Have you that love which carries the 
whole substance of your life with it, which runs in the under- ° 
standing, which rudders your life? Is that the end for which 
you live? Is it your office to do the will of God so that his 
light and life are yours? Are you using the whole power of 
your nature for the welfare of men—the good, the less good, 
the little good, the bad, the detestably bad? Is your heart a 
physician to cure men that need curing, no matter who they 
may be? To bea disciple of Christ requires that you should 
be like him in these respects. 

According to the gospel idea of love, it is a disposition. It 
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is not simply a love of things that are good, or of persons that 
are good in felicitous moments : it is a disposition which cha- 
racterizes the whole of your life, toward all men, as they stand 
in their various degrees of necessity around you and before 
you. 

Now, as against this there is continually an outcry made by 
men who preach “sound doctrine,” as they call it, which, too 
often, is merely a doctrine of sound. There is an objection 
made that this is all sentimentalism, moonshine. Men say, “I 
believe in conscience, I believe in justice, I believe that there 
is such a thing as fire, and I believe that men ought to be plied 
with terror. I believe that if a man sins he ought to be 
flayed. I do not believe in those doctrines that are all a mush 
of magnanimity. I do not believe in men’s talk about generos- 
ity and forbearance. It is not true,” they say. 

But I remark, sixthly, that the idea of love is not that of giv- 
ing pleasure, though that is one element init. Zrue Gospel love 
ts a love that recreates men, or seeks to. It is a love that chastises 
men, or seeks to. “Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” A real Christian 
love is a disposition to build men up; to do them good. As 
the surgeon does not hesitate to use instruments to take out the 
ulcer, and if need be to burn it out, so the parent should not 
hesitate to do whatever is necessary to reclaim the child, 
though it cause the child pain. That is a wise parent who so 
loves the child that he cannot endure to see faults in the child, 
and corrects them out of him. Loveis composite. It has in 
it the elements of truth. It has in it the nicest sense of justice. 
It has in it long-suffering and patience. It has in it both medi- 
cal and surgical practice. Love can do anything, because it 
knows everything that is to be done in the human soul. 
Love can make men smile, or it can bring tears from their eyes. 
Love can pierce the heart, not with a dull blade, but with a 
wound that shall make men better. Love is like the old sur- 
gery, which took blood, that the fever might go, and that life 
might come. Love is no moonshiny, weak, pale light, caring 
for nothing. Love is a revelator; it discriminates be- 
tween right and wrong. It likes the right, and hates the 
wrong, and helps men out of the wrong and into the right, 
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God loves men ; and if it be necessary that their feet should 
go along the fiery way, it is better so than that they should 
burn to death. 

The mother, under ordinary circumstances is unwilling 
to singe the child’s hair or scourge its skin, because she loves 
it so, yet, if there is some conflagration, and she sees that the 
way of life is through the flame, with wild strength she bears 
the child through in her bosom, though it be burned in every 
part. Such is her love for the child that she would rather see 
it wounded than see it perish. 

So the great heart of love that is in God, and that is mani- 
fested in Christ Jesus, is no weak sentimentality. It is royal. 
It is majestic. It is multiform. It is all generosity and mag- 
nanimity, when these are in the channel of regulative power. 
It is pain inflicted, provided it be for the sake of lifting 
out of the slough, and building up in righteousness, and 
bringing toward beauty, which is to be consummated in 
years to come. 

Seventhly, the grand problem of human life on earth, I think 
(it is I that speak now, and not the Scriptures), is the develop- 
ment of the race from the point of absolute consciousness to 
the point of absolute and universal love. The problem of 
life seems to me to be to take dead matter, and organize it, 
and give it animal life, and from animal life to carry it on 
and up to human life, and to clothe it with affection and 
reason and moral sensibility, and to advance it from the low- 
est forms of self-seeking and self-protection to that point in 
which there is sacrifice of self in order to give benefit to 
others, and at length to endow it with spirituality, and finally 
to fill it with divine universal love. To my own mind there 
is no other conception that has ever been formed which has 
in it so much simplicity and sublimity, that so presents the 
Creator and Redeemer as united together, that makes the way 
of life appear so wonderful, and that answers so many ques- 
tions of which, otherwise, we should be obliged to say, “ God’s 
ways are mysterious ; I cannot find them out.” 

If it was the divine purpose to make matter live, and then 
gradually, through the ages, to develop living matter to moral 
consciousness, and by-and-by to bring selfishness to an end, 
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and benevolence into ascendancy, and finally to lift benevo- 
lence up, through commerce with God and the invisible world, 
to spiritual and heavenly perfection, this long serial creation 
is to me an answer to a thousand questions that cannot be 
answered according to our theories of life and history. 

With this general exhibit of what seems to me to be laid 
down in the New Testament in regard to the doctrine of 
love, I remark, first, that this world is a practice-ground, and 
that those who are nearest to us, and whose interests, faults, 
qualities, are the most trying, are the ones whom we must 
learn to love. All love of God without this is spurious, and 
is thrown away. You have got to learn from those who are 
nearest to you. The man who makes himself a rover, run- 
ning hither and thither and everywhere to find lovable folks, 
has missed his road at the first step. Your wife, your hus- 
band, your sister, your brother, your father, your mother, your 
children, the working people that serve you, your neighbors, 
the poor and needy, the high, the low, the abandoned—you 
owe it to God and to yourself to find out a way to succor 
these. It is your duty to wrap your knowledge and your 
excellence around about them, that you may bring them back 
again into life. 

O, that your own bodies might teach you what is your spir- 
itual life! If in the night there is a faint moaning, and one 
wakes up from a dream, and says to himself, “ Was there not 
crying in the street?” And if, going down stairs, and open- 
ing the door, and looking forth, he finds, wrapt in ragged frag- 
ments of a dress an infant, exposed by guilty parents, a child 
whom sin has thrust through the gate of love into this world, 
would he say, “ This is not any business of mine ; this is not 
my babe; let them that own it care for it”? Would he go 
back and leave the faint cry at last to be swallowed up 
by death. Not if he were a man. He would go forth drawn 
by an irresistible sympathy because the little child was so 
weak, and because it was abandoned, and would take it in his 
arms, and bring it into the house. And would not his com 
panion say, “ Dear little thing!” and run for the warm flannel, 
and for the nutritious food, and cradle it in her bosom, 
because it was a weak and suffering child, not asking who 
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were the father and the mother? If, when they examined it, 
it should be found that from abuse the child had been disfig- 
ured, if when it had grown up under their sheltering care it 
should be found that it never could be symmetrical, and if in 
childhood, outside of the circle of playing boys that were free 
as birds of the air, this little one with shrunken sinews 
stood always and everywhere alone, would not the father-love 
and mother-love take greater care of it than if it were perfect 
in every way? Would not the defilement of its origin, its 
utter helplessness and its disfigurement be arguments for love 
and care of the child ? 

Is not this the lesson that God teaches in the New Testa- 
ment: Love not the lovely ; everybody can do that—love 
the unlovely. Love hot those who are spectacles of symmetry 
before you—love everybody. Begin with those who are near- 
est to you; and wherever you go, love all, whatever may be 
their character or condition. The worse they are, and the 
more they need, the more should you give yourself forth to 
them, and so, imitate the example of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who gave himself a sacrifice for the sins of the world. 

Secondly, if these reasonings be true, then any kind of sort- 
ing or selecting, so that you shall have around about you only 
the pleasantest of people, is selfish. Love must discipline 
itself not only to take all men, but to make up to them, from 
itself, their deficiency. 

There is a beautiful passage bearing upon this point in 
Thessalonians : 


““We were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children ; 
so being affectionately desirous of you, we were willing to have imparted 
unto you, not the Gospel of God only, but also our own souls, because 
ye were dear unto us. For ye remember, brethren, our labor and tra- 
vail. for laboring night and day, because we would not be chargeable 
unto any of you, we preached unto you the Gospel of God. Ye are wit- 
nesses, and God also. how holily and justly and unblamably we be- 
haved ourselves among you that believe: as ye know how we exhorted 
and comforted and charged every one one of you, as a father doth his 
children, that ye would walk worthy of God, who hath called you unto 
his kingdom and glory.” 


There is the Gospel exemplified, as well as taught in the let- 
ter,and yet, how many persons there are whose idea of love is 
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competency, so that there shall no longer be struggle with daily 
life, and so that there shall be a beautiful home, with beautiful 
things, and with nobody but beautiful folks there—all grounded 
on beautiful and damnable selfishness! There is an office for 
beauty, but there is in it a lure and temptation to the body ; 
and they that shield themselves from life, and from contact 
with life, and will have none of its sorrows, none of its tears, 
and none of its anguish, either for themselves or for others, 
are in the “ gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity.” If 
there are any who will receive condemnation and retribution, 
it is those men who have their eyes enlizhtened, whose judg- 
ment is clarified, and whose souls are made rich with knowl- 
edge and experience, and who then take the whole royal appa- 
ratus of God to be more selfish than it is possible for mere ig- 
norance to be. 

How many there are who say that they cannot go down and 
teach in classes, because they have so much to do in the week 
that they must rest. Where is your offering to the poor and 
needy? “Then,” they say, “persons that have gone out to 
work among those people have been known to get the measles ; 
and I have known persons that brought back a population with 
them!” People say, “I would rather give my charity to a 
committee, and let those that choose go to such places.” 
Where is the heroism of sacrifice in these mincing men of dam- 
nation who take of the bounty of God to make themselves min- 
ions of selfishness, and venture nothing, risk nothing, suffer 
nothing, do nothing but play on the everlasting harp of that 
base quality in their own soul? It is a shame that after the 
light of God’s regal sacrifice of love has fallen on men for two 
thousand years, they should yet abide in darkness, and not 
know anything of the lore of giving one’s self in love for the 
unlovely. ‘ 

Still more damnable is that spirit when it has so entered into . 
the church that self-conservation is the law of their existence. 
They organize themselves for the joy of devotion: they or- 
ganize themselves so that they may draw to themselves what are 
called “the intelligent, the cultivated and the refined.” They 
wish that poor people would go to other churches where poor 
people are provided for. As for themselves, they are united 
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together for mutual insurance against hell-fire ; and they want 
to have good company by the way. But as sure as the Lord 
liveth, such churches will find their policy invalid; and if 
there is any fire, it will find them out. 

What is the conception of those who are professed follow- 
ers and preachers of Him who was born of a peasant, born 
of a carpenter’s wife, born poor, living poor, and all his life 
long dependent either on his own sweating hand for bread, 
or, as when he went into his ministry, upon the charity of 
women for the most part as poor as he was, going up and 
down, and never but once riding. Not until on the other 
side of Jerusalem was presented to his vision the cross, wait- 
ing, did he ride; and then it was upon an ass that he rode, 
with shouts of “ Hosanna!” on one side, and cries of “ Cru- 
cify him! Crucify him!” on the other. He little thought of 
the rigid, rugged, rude ways through which he was called to 
pass. He, the crowned One, discrowned for love's sake, 
gave himself, his time and his life, comforting the very harlot, 
—showing her the way up; speaking peace to the very thief, 
—showing him the way up; looking with compassion upon 
the extortioner and publican,—showing them the way up; and 
here is a church organized in his name, for the sake of hav- 
ing music serve them, and eloquence serve them, and refine- 
ment serve them, and fashion serve them, all sitting together 
in heavenly places, and saying, “Lord take us up on rosy 
clouds ;” calling themselves a church of Christ, and standing 
as the critics of other churches because they are so rude, and 
because all sorts of folks go to them. May not Christ be 
crucified without such mockery of publicity? May not the 
true spirit of Christian love be violated without bringing out 
into the streets, and trampling under foot, the blood of the 
covenant by which men are to be sanctified ? 

My beloved, we are about to renew our covenants with 
Christ. They are covenants of love. When some vicious 
monster has betrayed love, and it sits down in its lost inno- 
cence, to see the vagrancy of desire going further and further, 
how often he strives to comfort the one who is soon to be 
abandoned, with extravagant words of love and fidelity, the 
more intense because they are lies! There is no love, It is 
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gone. And how many persons there are who, to the symbols 
of love, not betrayed, but pure, and enshrined in beauty, 
come with made-up speeches and professions, saying, “ Lord I 
love thee, and’I will never leave thee nor forsake thee. Take 
my heart. JI am thine!”’—and say it falsely. O, do not 
desecrate this service so. 

Are you a Christian anyhow? Ido not ask whether you 
read your Bible, or whether you pray, or whether you belong 
to the right church, or any church. What is the temper of 
your life? What is the nature of your disposition? What is 
the direction and tendency of the life-forces that are working 
in you? Do you say, “I ama Christian”? Or in the light 
of this discourse do you say, “I fear I am far from being a 
thoroughly Christ-like man. I see the plague of my disposi- 
tion”? Christ loves you because he sees your lack of Christ- 
likeness, and sees how much you have need of it. Turn 
away from self-righteousness. Turn to the truth of divine 
love. It is yours, not by the catechism, and not by the letter 
of Scripture, but by the life which throbs in your soul. 

Do you say, “I once thought I felt the sacred flame, but 
only ashes yet remain”? Is there not an ember, is there 
nothing, from which you can kindle it again in your heart? 
And is not this the hour and the place in which you can 
come to Christ, and bow down before him, as did the woman 
in the temple who was charged with adultery, and who could 
not look upon him, but who humbled herself and shrouded 
her face in his presence? He said to her, with ineffable gen- 
tleness, “Hath any man condemned thee?”’ she replied, “ No 
man, Lord.” “Neither do I. Go; sin no more.” Infinite 
tenderness! And have you betrayed him? Have you done 
despite to his purity? Have you neglected your duty? Go 
to Christ for the same mercy, and receive the same _bene- 
diction. Are there any here that are striving to live right 
against all kinds of discouragement, without any pretense of 
a Christian life? Are there any here who in their own soul 
know that they need God? No more than God yearns for 
you do you yearn for him, nor so much, There is a heaven 
before you. There is a hope for you. There is a building 
process going on in you, There are promises enough to erect 
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another New Jerusalem for you. Whoever needs succor on _ 
account of weakness, here it is. Here is a symbol; and the 
truth which it symbolizes is SrePesIng abundantly more than 
you ask or think. ; 

So I ask you, brethren, who have been living a Christian 
life, and striving in the lore of love, to come and confess your 
imperfection and unworthiness to-day. You who have been 
living for everything else but love, and have supposed that 
you were Christians, come, to-day, and confess your shallow- 
ness. If there be any who hunger and thirst, come: here is 
bread, and here is wine. “But, 1 am not a member of any 
church.” That makes no difference. Christ calls not the 
righteous, but sinners. If there is anybody who is really clad 
from top to bottom in righteousness, he can go: this is no 
place for him. But if there is a hungry soul here, if there is a 
thirsty soul here, if there is a man here who knows that he has 
faults, who knows that he has sinned, who has tried to be a 
Christian and failed, and who says, “I am so discontented 
with myself that if God has any love for me I will take it 
gladly,” let him come to this table and be fed. Do not wait 
until you are a member of the church, Come because you are 
asinner. Take the broken bread, and remember by that sym- 
bol that Christ’s body was broken for you. Come, lean upon 
him, and trust in him. 

I invite, this morning, all who are disposed to partake of 
these beautiful symbolic elements and emblems of the love of 
Christ to human souls because they are sinful, to tarry after the 
benediction, whether they belong to a church, or whether they 
belong to no church. Church membership is not the ground. 
The ground is spiritual need. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Accept, our Father, the offering of loving and living hearts, and ratify 
in heaven the covenants that are made upon earth. Thou in the great- 
ness of thy power and the purity of thy nature, art the only one that can 
look upon sinful, weak men with infinite compassion, and bring to them 
succor. It is into the service of the all-forgiving One that thy servants 
this morning have come. Defiled, they have come to the court of mercy, 
of undefiled love. Be gracious to them; and may they remember 
that perfect love casts out fear. May they so seek to know thee that 
their life shall be perfected in thee ; and may they so seek to be obedi- 
ent to thee that all the power of their life shall be affluent with divine 
love. May they, for this manly strife, and while they are harnessed 
together in a thousand ways in life, not forget the chief thing,—the 
knowledge of God,—possible only to those who love and fulfill their 
duty to men. So may their light shine and interpret the light of God; 
and when men shall behold them may they know what Christ is from the 
example of his disciples. Wilt thou grant the same covenants and the 
same consecration afresh, this morning, to every one of thy beloved 
here—to the youngest, to the most ignorant, to the wayward and for- 
getful who have backslidden, to every one, whether they be rich or poor, 
prosperous or plunged headlong out of the seats of power. Grant that 
they may know that they are rich in Christ Jesus. Though no man 
knoweth them, and they sit in the seat of humiliation, may they be as 
those that are very soon to be crowned. Grant that while they are in 
the world they may know how to use it without abusing it. Grant that 
they may know that they are not of this world. May they not believe in 
its selfishness, nor in its cruelty, nor in its defeats, nor in the idolatry 
of the things that perish. May they feel that evermore their hearts wear 
the crown of God. May thy servants be willing to suffer; and while 
they bless God for joy may they not be deprived of that highest and 
noblest joy, suffering. We pray that thou wilt so bring them to behold 
thee in thy ways and providences that they shall not any more ask 
the question, What shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewithal 
shall we be clothed, in order to seek honor and praise and joy among 
men. May it be their chief concern in life to know how to reproduce 
the mind and will of the Lord Jesus Christ in themselves, with all cheer- 
fulness, all gladness and all radiancy. May they be known to be the 
children of light, and may their light so shine that men, seeing it, shall 
be brought to Christ and to God. 

We thank thee for the ministration of thy people in days gone by. 
We thank thee that there are so many of us in heaven: not gone away 
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from us; nearer than ever before—for we are of heaven; that is our 
home ; and they that are delivered from this lower school, and that have 
gone to the higher instruction of thy presence, still are members one of 
another, and of us that are below. Those that taught our hearts, and 
are taught now of God’s heart, are yet ours. Those whom we strove to 
teach, and that we were not worthy to keep, because God loved them 
more than we,—our children,—are ours yet ; and only the opaque desh 
separates us from them—not the spirit, nor the truth. 

Lord, if our feet must tread the ground, and our hands must be fami- 
liar with things visible, may our heads evermore be where thou art ; may 
our hearts be there; may our treasure be there ; and may the joy of 
those that are there come forth to us, that falling upon our earthly joys it 
may sanctify them and exalt them. While we live and struggle, whether 
the contest be an outward one, or whether it be from temptations and 
trials within, O Lord grant that we may feel, not that God has forsaken 
us, but that he is disciplining us for our own good. Our earthly fathers 
punish us for their good pleasure ; and shall we not be in subjection to 
the Father of our spirits, who for our own good, and that we may be 
partakers of his holiness, chastises us? May we understand that every 
stroke from the hand of God is a stroke from a hand that was smitten for 
us; and if troubles pierce us, is there any trouble that can pierce as the 
spear did thy heart, O thou Saviour of men? Shall the Master suffer and 
the servant go free? Crown us with thorns if it be best, only walk near 
to us, always hearing our cry, and saying to us in the silence, where the 
heart can hear, This is the way; walk ye in it. 

Bless, we pray thee, all the ministrations of this church from Sabbath 
to Sabbath. May the light grow purer and clearer as we advance toward 
the other life. 

Bless the servants who dedicate their time to the welfare of others. 
May they be repaid a thousand fold in their own souls. And we pray 
that more may be raised up. May men be ashamed to receive and not 
to give. May they be ashamed to have a clear understanding and to re- 
fuse help to those who are dying inignorance. O grant that every one 
may be eager to do something besides enjoying himself—something for 
Christ’s poor; something for the outcast ; something that shall be, in him, 
what was in Christ who gave himself a ransom for men. 

Bless, we pray thee, all the churches of this city, and all thy servants 
that preach thy Gospel in them. May it be preached with the ministra- 
tion of the Spint and with power. Bless the labors of all thy servants, 
in all their ways, who seek to exalt righteousness, to purge out the evil 
of life, and to build the foundations on which prosperity shall stand im- 
mutable. 

‘We pray that thy blessing may rest upon our land. Bless the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and those that are joined with him in author- 
ity. Bless, we beseech of thee, all governors, all judges and magistrates 
of every degree, and the whole people, 
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Ge an . ; 
"Bless the lands that are adjoining us, and those that are across the sea, 
and everywhere throughout the world. Bring in all nations. And at 
last may sorrow and crying flee away, and joy descend to abide forever. 
_ And to the Father, to the Son and the Spirit, shall be eternal praises. 
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THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 





‘“From that time Jesus began to preach, and to say, Repent; for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.”—Matt. iv: 17. 

‘*For I say unto you, that except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.”—Matt. v: 20. 


To enter into the kingdom of heaven was the business of 
Christ, as it became, afterwards, the business of his followers, 
disciples and apostles. The kingdom of heaven, coming down 
to us interpreted from the forms of the church, seems like an 
outward institution. Most men feel as though to enter the 
kingdom of heaven was to enter, with all pledges and promises, 
into the communion of the church, with the hope of final 
salvation. 

There is, taking a modification of this, a supposition that to 
enter the kingdom of heaven means to enter heaven itself, 
which is conceived of as a place far separated from this world ; 
but the teaching of the New Testament is that heaven is a con- 
dition of the soul. No man enters into it merely because he 
dies and has to go somewhere. Entering into the kingdom of 
heaven is rising out of those conditions of animal life which 
imply violence, selfishness, cruelty, appetite and lust, into those 
conditions which imply purity, honor, truth, fidelity, faith, 
hope and love. “The fruits of the spirit” is an inventory of the 
conditions of the kingdom of heaven, which you will find in the 
fifth chapter of Galatians—“ Love, joy,” and so on. Christ 
came to say, substantially, ““ The fullness of time is present, 
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and there is an opening of the heavens, and an issuing of the 
divine power and influence; and now is the time for man to 
repent.” 

There were three periods in Christ’s teaching—the awaken- 
ing period, the practice and exhibition of the spirit of the king- 
dom of heaven, and the distinctively spiritual evolution which — 
he expounded and enforced. The early part of his minis- 
tration was an awakening and an arousing of men, and the 
urging upon them of an abandonment of their physical 
pleasures, of their crimes, of their coarseness, of their rude- 
ness, of their animalism, and exhorting them to rise into a 
higher scheme of life. He went forth preaching in this way 
from the beginning ; nor did he ever cease, though his preach- 
ing took on modifications. 

Then came the intermediate or second period, in which 
Christ was what he taught that men should be. It is said that 
he “went about doing good;” and the schedule of his kind- 
nesses, as well as the more extended notice of his many acts of 
mercy, constitute the middle portion, and perhaps the most 
tumultuous and striking of all the times in which he lived 
upon earth. It was in this intermediate period that he 
wrought so many miracles—and you are-to take notice that he 
did not work a single miracle out of the line of mercy. He 
never made the heavens dance for the gratification of men’s 
curiosity. He never filled the air with phantasmagoria. He 
never stepped aside to work wonders, as much as to say, “ Who 
can do it but 1?” Where he found suffering he met it; and 
if he could not meet it according to the ordinary way in 
which nature is remedial, he had a knowledge of natural law 
which enabled him to touch elements higher than men can, and 
to employ great universal and unintermitting natural causes as 
no man at that time could do it. Tt thiade it not improbable 
that the time may come when men can, by growing knowledge, 
reach such familiarity with, and such experience of, natural 
law that they can do what none but Christ could do at that 
time. 

The miracles of Christ were Christ’s benevolences. They 
were his mercies. They were the evolutions of the real inte- 
rior spirit of the kingdom of heaven. They were, therefore, 
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distinct from all other miracles, from all other religions, in that 
they had no relation whatever to his own power as such, merely 
for his own purposes, but were a part of the development of 
that spirit of the new kingdom of love—suffering love, patient 
love, love that works for others, taking nothing for itself but 
the privilege of blessing those loved. His miracles were a part 
of the scheme of making known to the rude and animal race 
what is the beauty and the power of the heavenly kingdom 
toward which we are seeking to rise. 

Then came the third period of Christ’s ministration, which 
was one of, you might say, eternal evolution of the spirit. 
When Christ came to Jerusalem the questions that were put 
to him, the conversations that were sprung upon him, obliged 
him to dwell more and more upon the essence of things—the 
invisible processes, the subtle and secret ways of the human 
heart and of the Divine government. 

To John more largely than to any other of the reporting disci- 
ples was given the memory of this part of Christ’s teaching. 
We probably have not a tenth part of it. We have specimens, 
but only specimens. 

_ Now, all these three periods came under one generic charac- 
terization. They were intensely practical, though as dis- 
tinguished from constructiveness, from imagination, from 
literature, or from philosophy, they were evolved for the pur- 
pose of producing an immediate change in the habits of men’s 
lives, beginning at the very interior, the motive and the source 
of the will. So, while it may be said that Christ touched, at 
one time and another, almost all the outlying elements of 
universality, they were always touched for the purpose of pro- 
ducing an immediate effect upon the conscience and the dis- 
positions of men. : 

At the time he appeared, the Greek mind was rich in philo- 
sophical speculation, but barren in morality. Thank God, the 
Greek morals are more and more stigmatized, and are more and 
more unpopular. Here and there may be found schools, raw, 
and imbecile of good, that seek to reproduce, not only Greek 
forms but Greek conceptions of liberty and license; that seek 
to animalize the world; that seek to make it young again by 
making it permissive of all the faults of the young, giving a 
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loose rein to the imagination, to the appetites, to the passions. 
But these schools come up as the mushroom, and go down as 
the mushroom. ‘The substantial thinking of the Greek mind 
has become in some sense the pattern and school-master of 
pure thinking; and is destined, I suppose, to hold its influence 
to the end of the world. While, however, the Greeks were 
masters of speculative, constructive, systematic thought, they 
were wanting in morality. The Greeks had no moral sense ex- 
cépt an esthetic sense. To them that which was beautiful was 
right, and that which was homely could not be right. The 
Jews, on the other side, emphasized morality. They were not 
naturally a people that thought first and were emotive after- 
ward, The Jewish nature glowed with feeling out of which 
came thought. The Greek nature glowed with thought out of 
which came, very largely, animalism, or emotion of the lower 
kind. 

Paul himself was a disciple of the Greek influence. He 
went headlong oftener than almost any other Jew. Ordi- 
narily the Jew went heart first and head afterwards. 

Christ had the deepest conceptions that have been put 
upon record of the reality of the vitality of the animal life 
inman. He had also the sublimest conception of that invis- 
ible life which hangs above the animal, and is possible to 
men. He had, besides, the clearest, if not the only insight 
into the illapse of spiritual influences by which a man may be 
lifted up from an animal life into the spiritual life. The 
heavens were opened upon him; and when they were opened 
upon him in the beginning of his ministration it was more 
than merely a phenomenon: it was a type and symbol of 
the great celestial sphere out of which were to come to man- 
kind new influences to help them in their ascent, in the de- 
velopment of human character and human dispositions, from 
the lowest plane to the very highest, until the spirituality of 
man should touch the spirituality of the heavenly plane. 

In all this realm of perception and recognition of the truth, 
increasingly to the end of his life Christ’s teaching was in- 
tensely practical. He began to preach, repentance, and he 
continued to preach it everywhere. He criticised the moral 
maxims of men, their religious symbols, their worship, every- 
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thing, showing where they were defective in the higher spirit- 
ual elements; and his whole life was an injunction which 


might be said to be this: “Change; grow; become per- 
fect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect, in the 
regnancy of spiritual power.” He taught, in short, 


“Let men draw their motives of life and action from the 
heaven above them, and not from the animal world beneath 
them. Live upward, and not downward.” It was the trans- 
forming power of Christ that gave him a hold upon men; and 
it will continue to be the secret power of the gospel to the end 
of time. We almost have lost, once or twice, this real inte- 
rior power of the gospel of Christ. It has nearly been 
smothered in church organization, reduced to a machine, and 
run ritually. It has been almost smothered by the Greek con- 
ception. It has been well nigh smothered by theology—by 
the constructing of a system that will account for all the 
phenomena of the world before half of them have been de- 
veloped, and before men half understand the other half—an 
intellectual construction made to stand inthe place of influ- 
ence and of power. 

But when Paul came, he said, “I determined, as the source 
of power, not to know anything but Christ ; and I determined 
to know him crucified. The crucified Christ is that source 
of power on which I depended for success when I came 
among you. I came among men that were polished in the 
highest degree. I was not polished’’—for Paul, we may sup- 
pose, from the hints of the New Testament, was an incon- 
spicuous man—even more than that, an insignificant looking 
man. “I did not come with polished phrase, with poetry, 
with oratory, with embellished rhetoric. Neither did I come 
with that which is popular in your schools—with dialectical 
skill, or with sophistical argument. I did not rely upon any 
of these.” There were many men who could beat him 
in those games. “I came to teach that there is a hidden 
power in God, which is made manifest in Jesus Christ, who 
died for the salvation of men, and which, if I can bring it to 
bear upon the hearts and consciences of men, is the wisdom 
of God and the power of God unto salvation; and that is 
what I depended upon.” 


us 
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The spirit of the whole New Testament is this: Man is 
animal; he must be exalted into the spiritual realm; and the 
opening of the heart of God, the making known of the divine 
nature, is the power by which this can be done easily and 
universally. 

If this is so, then the business of men to-day is not far 
from being like the business of Christ and the apostles in 
their day. It is true, to-day, that men are sinful, infirm, crude, 
imperfect, and that they live nearer to the flesh than they do 
to the Spirit. It is true, to-day, that men who have been 
reared in the spirit of the gospel, who have been instructed, 
who have been brought up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, are nearer to the kingdom of God than those who 
have been brought up in dissipation, in animalism and in 
ignorance. But there is no man who has, under any culture, 
been brought up so far but that he needs the outpouring of 
the divine Soul on his soul, to enable him to bring forth the 
blossom or the fruit of righteousness in the realm of the 
spirit. Men are substantially what they always have been. 
They are improved, very largely ; but for the most part they 
are living an animal life. Such is the organization of society, 
such is the organization of business, such is the organization 
of government, such are the laws, the policy and the politics 
of the world, that the influence of physical force, of the 
strong and selfish powers of the soul, are predominant every- 
where; and men living in the material world, and being 
obliged to maintain, according to the laws of matter, their 
own existence in a society that is almost inexorable, and that 
is carnal, low-minded, are, the world over, even in the most 
civilized and Christian communities, and in the most advanced 
portions of those communities (in Christian households) still 
as much in need of repentance and of being born again as 
men were in the time of the Lord Jesus Christ. For the archer 
almost to hit is not to hit at all; and good as a man may be, 
high as he may have risen in the transition from the carnal man 
to the spiritual man, after all, no man has really made that tran- 
sition until he has felt the inspiration, the impulse of the spirit 
and soul of God himself. 

This is as true to us as it was to those who lived in the time 
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of the apostles. It is a truth that every man can recognize 
without believing in the New Testament, in churches or in 
theology. It is as much believed in the schools of skepticism 
as it is in the schools of orthodoxy. That men are not sinful 
by reason of Adam may be doubted in the church or out of 
the church ; that sin is this, that, or the other thing—men may 
have discussions about that; but that men are selfish, that 
they tend to the body rather than to the spirit, that they need 
perpetually to be surrounded by laws and institutions, above 
all, that they need the divine in-breathing, and lifting up—what 
is called enthusiasm and heroism of moral feeling—everybody 
believes who thinks or observes at all, or has a judgment 
that is worthy of consideration. There is no difference 
in this matter between religious orthodox men and skeptics. 
Men who attempt to knock to pieces a structural Bible, hold 
to the fundamental elements of that Bible just as much as 
preachers of the gospel themselves do. There is not one of 
them who believes that men are saints, They do not be- 
lieve that ministers are. They do not believe that church- 
members are. And if they are not saints who is? For, 
although there is any amount of dissimulation, although there 
are relative inconsistencies and hypocrisies without number, 
although there is cant and all that, after all, taking those, the 
world over who live in church fellowship, taking them up one 
side and down the other, they represent as fairly as may be 
done by any equal mass of men, what has been gained during 
the last two thousand years in the community. With all their 
faults thrown in, with all their inconsistencies thrown in, with 
all their half-truths thrown in, after all, in godliness of life, in 
purity of living in family life, in patriotic life, and in the thrift 
which comes from righteousness, they represent, really, an aver- 
age vastly above any other average which you can collect out 
of society, taking the same number of people. 
And yet, the apostles of infidelity say that these men are sin- 
ners; that they are wicked; that they need something else ; 
and it is the ministry of some of them to attempt to give them 
something else. ‘‘ They ought,” it is said, “to be truthful ; 
‘they ought to be free; they ought to be honest ; they ought to 
be sympathetic and benevolent.” Bless your heart, this has 
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been common change in the pocket of the church for two 
thousand years. It is just as true in our age as in any other, 
and no more, that all men need to do these things. They 
are among the secondary and tertiary elements of Christian mo- 
rality. They have been taught in catechisms, in sermons, in in- 
stitutes, everywhere, from the beginning to this day. 

And now there is proposed over against these that wonder- 
ful conception of the divine central forces of the universe, the 
outlet of God’s own impulse and personal soul upon the hearts 
and feelings of men, by which their nobler parts shall be in- 
spired to have dominance over the under part. 

Then comes the susceptibility to spiritual elevation. As a fact 
of universal notoriety, men can be carried up from the lowest 
things to the highest. If you should say that out of five hun- 
dred men who purported to be converted four hundred are 
mistaken, merely having had a little jog, as it were, and that 
only the remaining hundred were really convérted, the fact 
that any men can be carried up makes it worth while to try 
to carry themup. It is certain that men have been brought 
out from the brothel, from the deep degradation of drunken- 
ness, from the very lures of vice, and from all dishonesties, by 
the spirit and power of God ; but if you can find one single 
man who has been a gambler, or who has been a poor miserable 
drunkard, and who has been, by an influence which he does 
not himself understand, taken away from his degradation and 
carried up into an atmosphere of pure, true, noble love for his 
fellow men, that one man is enough to show that the thing is 
possible. If he should happen to be a man of extraordinary 
genius, men might say, “Such a man can be carried up, but 
the race cannot,”” Therefore, when we find men, as we do to- 
day, that are preaching in the saloons of New-York and bear- 
ing witness to other sinners, “I have been in your place, and 
the Spirit of God has found me out and converted me, and it can 
find you out and convert you,” that is itself an unanswerable 
argument to show that men who are living in animalism are 
susceptible of being developed in spiritual realms—and that, 
too, without regard to intellectual culture or genius, or any- 
thing else except this; opening the heart and letting the Spirit 
of God come in, 
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So, the real business of the followers of Christ is just what 
his business was. The business of the church, of its ministry, 
and of its theology, is spiritual education, spiritual develop- 
ment, and then spiritual growth. 

In this view, I remark, first, that the speculations and re- 
searches which prevail as to the origin and the nature of man 
will throw a flood of lght, and most useful light, upon the 
many processes of teaching, relieving theology of many of its 
nightmares. It will enhance motive, but it never will destroy 
or limit the working power of the Gospel of Christ. 

Many persons are scared at the doctrine of evolution ; it is 
the modern ghost ; and they feel as though if this doctrine is 
going to bea true doctrine, and especially if it is going to 
throw back man’s origin into the animal realm and race, and 
show that God brought man up through generations of inferior 
creatures until he breathed into him a spirit of celestial life, 
and gave him the rudiments and elements of a spiritual nature, 
it is going to overthrow everything. It is not going to over- 
throw anything, I not only do not discourage men from 
studying in this direction, but I say, Whatever you find out 
from the past, one thing is very sure, the present is with you, 
and the present is a condition in which man’s nature is sinful, 
by reason of its addiction to animal life ; but men are suscep- 
tible of going into a much higher state of mind, and the in- 
fluences are preparing by which it can go into that higher state 
of mind. In other words, looking practically at the gospel, it 
_ will not be changed at all by the prevalence of that theory. 
Theology will, thank God! But the ministration of the Gospel 
of Christ finds men confessedly sinful and inferior; and it 
brings them into a higher relation with themselves, with the 
world and with God. The ministration of the gospel, as it is 
tested, as it is made to stand not upon human wisdom, nor up- 
on philosophy, nor upon speculation, but upon the change 
which is wrought in the consciences of men by the illapse of 
God’s Spirit, by the direct action of the mind of God on the 
human mind, has a strong practical hold upon the minds of 
men to-day. It is just as it was in the time of Christ. It was 
“ Repent, believe, be saved ;”” and the gospel of to-day is the 
same—Repent, for every man needs repentance ; be converted, 
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for every man needs ascension in himself ; believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, for every man needs the uplifting, the stimulation 
and the motive power which come with the stimulation of the 
Holy Ghost upon the souls of men. 

If, therefore, there be timid men who are afraid that modern 
philosophy is going to overturn the gospel—I would to God. 
that modern philosophy would overturn the depravity of the 
race, but it cannot; I would to God that there was something 
in modern resource that would eclaircise, that would enthuse 
men, and make morality more spiritual, more noble, more 
taking, everywhere. 

As I see it, the business of the Church and the business of the 
ministry is not altered by any scientific speculations, by any 
scientific hypothesis, nor by any scientific deductions and in- 
ferences. As I see it, it stands just where it always did. Men 
are dying in their sins; there is a provision made by which they 
may rise out of the realm of sin into the spiritual realm; and 
there is breathed forth an ineffable influence by which they 
shall be exalted to the Kingdom of Heaven. The business of 
the church and of the ministry, therefore, is to help men up. 

I say all this without discrediting the benefits which are to 
be derived from scientific investigations There are many 
benefits to be derived from it; and, little by little, as they 
work their way into the laws and usages of society, they will 
make the preaching of the Gospel a great deal simpler and 
a great deal easier, until, by-and-by, when we find that natural 
science has come into line with the spiritual construction of 
the word of God, and they both work in one direction, we 
shall not be far from the millennial day ; for I declare that while 
there may be a great deal of conflict between the human race 
and the speculations of ages past in regard to great facts on 
which religion bases itself, there is no distinction or separation 
between the common sense of mankind and the declarations 
of the word of God. What we call Christian life, what is set 
down in the Bible as being the work of conversion, is not in- 
consistent with common sense. 

Let me for the hundreth time read to you what it is to be 
a Christian; and you will agree with me that there are no 
two opinions about it, 
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In the first place, what is depravity? Why, it is the lust 
of the flesh. Paul says, in the fifth chapter of Galatians, 

“The flesh [the animal nature] lusteth against the spirit 
[the upper nature]; and the spirit against the flesh; and 
these are contrary the one to the other; so that ye cannot do 
the things that ye would. But if ye be led of the spirit, ye 
are not under the law. Now the works of the flesh [which 
are sinful, which are total depravity,] are manifest, which are 
these: adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revelings, 
and such like: of the which I tell you before, as I have also 
told you in time past, that they which do such things shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God.” 

Men cannot be saint at the top and devil at the bottom. 

Is there, then, any doubt as to the hatefulness of sin? If 
this is the comprehensive description, the practical evolution 
of it, if from the roots of the passions there spring out the 
stem, the branch, and the blossom of such elements as are 
here catalogued, is there any difference of opinion among 
men as to the hatefulness of sin? It is said that sin is a vio- 
- lation of law. Sometimes it is, and sometimes it is not. The 
violation of laws that a man does not know and cannot know 
is simply an infirmity—not a sin. A man may violate the 
laws of God in nature, and lose his life thereby, and not be 
sinful, but merely infirm. Yet the violation of laws that we 
know to be Jaws becomes asin; and no man is in doubt as 
to the sinfulness of this catalogue. 

Now take the other side. Men do not like religion—that 
is, they do not like the folks who have what is called religion. 
They do not like to be shut up on Sunday. They do not 
like to have to read the Bible. ‘They do not like to pray and 
sing in prayer-meetings. There are a thousand things that 
men do not like that are outside of religion; but there is no 
man on the face of the earth who, when he sees what practi- 
cal religion is, does not believe in it ; for, 

“The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance; against 

‘such there is no law,” 
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There is no dislike of these qualities; and they are said to 
be the fruit, in the summer of divine providence, of the shin- 
ing of the Spirit of God into that summer. This is the har- 
vest, this is the orchard, this is the garden, this is the mystery 
and the miracle; and though a man may say that he hates 
botany, no man ever hated the beautiful flower. A man may 
say that he hates pomology; but no man ever refuses to sit 
down and eat apples. A man may say that he hates the 
church, theology and religion [these outward manifestations 
of it are imperfect at the best|; yet, when you come to see 
the qualities that belong to, and are the substance of religion, 
in your mother, in your wife, in your sister, in any friend or 
neighbor,——the heroism of self-denial, the beauty of tender 
love, the glory of honor and truth and fidelity, and the cour- 
age to wait, and to believe without the sight, you recognize 
them as heroic qualities; and true religion is heroism in the 
sight of all men. 

We shall one of these days find that God has two revela- 
tions. He has a revelation of the letter, that is the revelation 
of Christ, and he has a revelation of Nature; and when you 
get the one on top of the other, and they work together, there 
is going to be a power developed which has never been known 
hitherto. We are told that God wrote on tables of stone when 
Moses stood in the mountain. That was not the first time 
that he wrote on stone. He wrote on stone the history of the 
granite period. He wrote on stone in all the successive strata 
that we have had from the creation of the world to this day. 
These are the revelations of God; they are revelations of the 
processes of the divine mind; and by-and-by, in the revelation 
of the letter, in the revelation of the inorganic world, and in 
the revelation of the earlier stages of the organized world, we 
will have a record of human life as it is in the Bible; and 
there you will find that everything in religion which is of any 
worth will throw its roots clear down to the very bottom of 
nature, and that the power of the gospel will lie in this: that 
there is to be a testimony of science to the testimony of ex- 
perience; and that the two together will work powerfully in 
the age to come. 


Secondly, the two forces of the gospel are constantly tend- 
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ing to separate. The intellectual and the esthetic tend to go 
off in one direction ; and the emotive and the intellectual tend 
to go up in another direction. It is tothe last degree important 
that they should be kept together; yet if you can have but 
one, it is better that you should have the emotive and the in- 
tellectual, instead of the intellectual and the esthetic. There 
is a constant tendency on the part of those who have’been 
favored in their birthright, in their education, in their station 
in society, to make preaching either philosophical or rhetori- 
cal; and there is a reason why there should be both philosophy 
and rhetoric. If there be in the community a hundred men 
who, by reason of their birth or peculiarities, are better fed 
through the intellectual and zsthetic organs than through any 
others, there is no reason why they should not have the food 
that they want. ‘The lion wants his sort of food, and the ox 
wants his, and there is no reason why you should not feed the 
lion and the ox severally as they respectively need. 

Now, there are in the community scholarly men, cultivated 
men, esthetic men; and the Gospel that comes to them 
may come through the intellectual esthetic organs ; there is no 
reason why it should not; but they are always in the minor- 
ity ; they are only a handful; and for the most part there are 
but very few of them that are genuine. The rest are imitat- 
ors; and they want the Gospel preached to them in all its 
blazonry, and embellishment, and subtleness, and fullness, for 
purely intellectual reasons, or for purely artistic reasons, and 
not for the sake of being born again, and being lifted up 
out of a shallow depth into a higher one. 

Any tendency, therefore, to preach the Gospel of Christ for 
the benefit of just a few, is, I think, a great mistake. If, in 
a church connected with a college or university there be a 
large body made up exclusively of such men, there may be 
reason for one style of discourse. It was that which made 
Sherlock, a preacher to lawyers, such a preacher as. he was. 
It was that which made Barrow such a preacher as he was— 
“the unfair preacher,” as it was said. He was called the unfair 
preacher because he never left anything for anybody else to say 
on the subject that he treated. But these are rare cases. If 
you take the churches jn our towns and cities there is a strong 
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pressure brought to bear upon ministers to study ; to bring rhe- 
toric into the sanctuary; to dress up the Gospel ; to polish it ; to 
embellish it, and make it acceptable to men. If this is done 
with a great sub-base of human nature under it there is noth- 
ing to be said adversely to it, and much is to be said com- 
mendatory of it; but, taking the community largely, it must_ 
not be the Greek combination that is employed—the intellect 
first, and emotion afterwards: it must be the Hebrew com- 
bination—the soul, the heart, first, and the intellectual after- 
wards; the intellect thinking through, and raising the warmth of 
the emotions. For that which finds men universally, that 
which-finds them in the respect in which all mankind are one 
—in their selfishness, in their carnal, fleshly lives—is the best 
presentation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

There are many men who are highly cultured, and are 
really good men, but who are not good workmen in the sense 
in which the apostle uses that phrase. There are many men 
who have voluminous learning, and who have great fidelity 
and excellence; but the conversions which spring up under 
their ministry are few, and the edification of the body of 
Christ in the members of their church is not eminent. 

On the other hand, there are multitudes of men whose 
praise is not in the churches, and certainly not in the news- 
papers—men who have warm hearts and profound sympathy 
for their fellow men, and whose business is not to expound 
either science, or philology, or poetry, or history or philos- 
ophy. It would be better, perhaps, if they could expound 
these things, provided they did not lose the thing that is 
their glory and crown. 

But they have this resource: “I want to see men saved.” 
Now I tell you, I would rather be the rudest man that smashes 
through the English language in the Salvation Army, but 
whose heart is all the time on fire to draw men up from the 
devil’s pit into the kingdom of Christ and of God, than to be 
what is called a brilliant preacher. If I had this intense 
thirst for the souls of men, I should feel that I was nearer to 
the apostles, and nearer to Christ, though I was ignorant of 
all other things. I cannot help weaving into my ministry 
more or less of those things which come from education ; but 
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it is not in those things that I have satisfaction as a minister 
of God: it is in the consciousness that I love men, that I see 
their need, that my heart overflows with sympathy for them, 
and that I am willing to spend and be spent in their behalf. 

When I look out upon others I do not envy the gifts of those 
who are resplendent far beyond me. It is the men whose 
shoes’ latchet 1 am not worthy to unloose; it is the mission- 
aries in remote and scattered populations who suffer all things 
for Christ’s sake; it is the men in the crowded street who 
live, as it were, in a pestilent atmosphere that they may succor 
their fellow men and bring them out of their degradation ; it 
is the men who are hungering and thirsting for the salvation 
of those who are sunken in degradation and wickedness—it 
is these that Tenvy. Ido not say that they are better minis- 
ters than if they were educated ; but I do say that the men 
who are nearest to the Lord Jesus Christ are those who work 
nearest to the heart, and are the clearest expounders of the 
Gospel. 

In the line of these thoughts I remark, next, that no scien- 
tific light, and nothing 'that we derive from the progress of it, 
will set aside revivals of religion. The outburst of the gospel 
in the pentecostal days was one of the most marvelous of all 
the phenomena of those days. From that time to this, religion 
has gained even under ecclesiasticism. Some of the hard, crus- 
taceous theology that invested it has been removed. It has 
undergone an essential change in this respect, although it has 
been carried up and down, from time to time, by the swing of 
politics, of war, of every influence that has prevailed among 
men, During the periods of the renaissance, during the pe- 
riods of knowledge, religion has sprung up and become a great 
power, and has exerted that power more or less through revi- 
vals. And what is the philosophy of a revival of religion but 
this : asocial current in the providence of God setting through 
communities, or large sections of them, into which men may go 
and find high and noble truths easier than when the cur- 
rent sets against them? The world has a current that is sweep- 
ing men downward toward destruction ; and if it be possible to 
make a counter-current that will help the weak to go on and 
up, is it not a blessed thing? What if there are some wastes? 
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What if there are extravagances? Any extravagance is better 
than to lose men. Any waste is better than a fatal indifference, 
a selfish unbelief, or an egotistic pride, that makes men say, “ We 
are good enough; and as for the rest, let them take care of 
themselves.” I believe, from my soul, in the worth of revivals. 
I believe that they are not miracles in the slightest degree. I 
believe, on the other hand, that there are latent in human na- 
ture those elements, which, when you inspire them and bring 
them together, go forth carrying a divine current of influence 
through the community ; and that when men throw themselves 
into that current they can more easily overcome the flesh and 
enter into the spiritual kingdom than when they stand alone, 
and are left to work out their own salvation in solitariness and 
in coldness. 

In regard to the progress of the church as respects the pres- 
ent and the future, it is thought that we are coming into a 
skeptical and scientific age. To one who looks at the matter 
superficially, we may be coming into such an age; but the 
power of God among men is more evident to me in the atti- 
tude of the church to-day than it ever was at any other period. 
There never was a time when the church was so nearly turned 
away from mere ecclesiasticism as it is to-day. The old har- 
ness is breaking ; some old ministers are cobbling it, and trying 
to get it patched up; but Christians are coming together in 
great meetings, where, instead of pursuing carnal, selfish 
amusements, they are making social enjoyment and the study 
of Scripture their very recreation, and are spreading the 
knowledge and the influence which they thus gain. There is 
a time coming when “holiness shall be written upon the bells of 
the horses.” There never was a time when there was so much 
studying of the Word of God as there is to-day. There never 
was a time when there was so much of the ethical and prac- 
tical in all the churches and denominations as there is to-day. 
Why, during the last seventy-five-years more than a hundred 
lives of the Lord Jesus Christ have been written. There 
never was an era when in five times the space, or ina thousand 
times the space, there was so much interest in religion, and so 
much hunger for knowledge of the Gospel of Christ as there is 
to-day. And when the enemy comes in like a flood, the Lord 
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shall lift up his banner against them. While, on the one side 
the birth and growth of knowledge is accompanied by many 
threats and much mischief, on the other side we see a prepa- 
ration of the divine providence in the attitude of the church 
for a direct influence upon the hearts, the lives and the disposi- 
tions of men, which seems to me to take away all danger ; and 
there seems to be dawning the very day-star of hope. I may 
not live to see it rise; I may not live to see the new heaven 
and the new earth, when the science of God in Christ Jesus 
and the science of men in nature shall come together and em- 
brace ; for here I see through a glass darkly: but there I shall 
see these things. The youngest of you may see them here. 
Religion never was so strong as it is to-day. Never was it 
so hopeful as it is to-day. Faith, love, sympathy and codper- 
ation never had so wide a field and so grand a scope as 
they have to-day. Religion is advancing; and we have 
reason to rejoice in the signs of the times. 

Young men, on which side do you wish to stand? There is 
a side which leads to momentary pleasure; that leads to 
pride ; that leads to indifference to the welfare of others ; that 
leads to disaster and to death. Do not join that. Do not cast 
off the bonds of an early education. Do not throw away your 
faith, evenif it is like gold in quartz. Donot throw away the 
quartz if it holds the gold. On the other side there is the be- 
ginning of that glorious movement, the redemption of the 
human race. Your life is short. Before many years, yea, 
before another revolving year, some of you will stand in Zion 
and before God; and when you lift up your head in the 
presence of the universe, on which side will you wish to be— 
on the side of those who have been seeking to emancipate the 
spiritual man, or on the side of those who have been seeking 
to build up the physical man? Do not be ashamed of religion. 
Do not be ashamed of churches. Some churches are like 
some characters, less finished than others. Some churches 
are like railways that run but a very few miles an hour, while 
others run much further in the same length of time; but it is 
better to go on any railway than to go afoot; and it is a great 
deal better to go afoot than not to go at all, I do not say 
that all things are just alike; but this I do say: when you 
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come to a comprehensive view of churches, they are made up 
of those who believe that men must grow, that they must be 
set free from the bondage of the flesh, and that they must vindi- 
cate their claim as sons of God and heirs of immortality. 
Join them; and let your face grow brighter as you come near 
to the eternal life ; and when, at last, you stand in Zion and 
before God, you shall hear the sweetest music that ever 
entered your soul, when Christ, with infinite beneficence, shall 
say to you, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” O, be of that 
number, partake of that joy, and rejoice evermore ! 


e 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 


Again, O Lord, we have occasion to thank thee for thy great bless- 
ing. We remember the ineffable tenderness of our own parents, their 
patience and their love; and it is through these that we have some 
thought of the grandeur of thy patience and of thy love. Thou hast 
been pleased to call thyself our Father; and now we read in our own 
soul what that means. We know what our parents were to us; we 
know what we are to our children; and we thank thee for the blessings 
that we have derived through them in the school where they have, by 
their helplessness and by their simplicity, taught us the great lessons 
of life. Wethank thee that we have thus learned to live. disinterest- 
edly, how to love sufferingly, and how in love to be patient with their 
weakness and their transgression, We have learned the secret of lov- 
ing and of hating—loving the child and hating its faults, that we may 
redeem it from sin and evil by our own watchfulness. By our yearn- 
ings, by pain and penalty, and by infinite patience, we have learned 
the blessedness that is therein, when we come forth from the temple of 
selfishness, and give ourselves for others, and do not sacrifice others 
for ourselves. 

We thank thee for the instruction of the household, and for those 
joys that have risen above all other joys. We thank thee for the min- 
istration of love which thou hast granted us from our dear children. 

Now, Lord, be gracious to those children that have been brought 
into our midst this morning, and have become ours. We surround 
them with the arms of love and sympathy. We bring them into the 
bosom of our assembly that every one may remember them, pray for 
them, watch over them, rejoice in whatever is good in them, and seek, 
within the walls of example and with the influences of sympathy, to 
carry them through danger, and to bring them up into honorable _man- 
hood, that they may take the places of those who are now in authority, 
when they shall come up and carry on the work of the Lord. 

We pray that thou wilt spare their lives, to their parents, if it please 
thee; but if thou lovest them so well as to long for them in Hea- 
ven, and they take their flight thither, that they may dwell with thee, 
then be gracious to thy servants, and grant that sorrow may not waste 
them, and that they may know something, at least, of the blessednes& 
of giving to God gifts which are precious to him. Of silver and gold 
they have none to give, nor have they treasures to give, nor is there 
anything that they can give to thee but themselves and their children, 
But these are great gifts—gifts that are large as eternity itself, 
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We pray, if the fountain of sorrow is opened this morning in any 
breasts, if these children bring back thoughts of the loved and the lost, 
that their sorrows may be consoled; and that they may be made part- 
ners, not alone of sorrow and trouble, but of consolation, yea, and at 
last of righteousness itself. 

We remember the years, far gone backward, when we were over- 
whelmed, when our way was overwhelmed, with sorrows ; and yet, year 
after year, we have so long thought of our little ones in heaven that they 
now seem as if they had been nowhere else, and as if heaven had a mul- 
titude of little children that are calling to us and comforting us from 
above. 

O, may this ministration of the heavenly host, bound to so many of 
us by cords that death itself cannot sunder, be to us light and joy even 
in the darkest hour, strength in the hour of weakness, and hope in the 
days of despondency, and of despair itself. 

We pray that thy servants in this household of faith may know how 
to rear their children for purity, for truth, for fidelity, for faith, for hope 
and for love ; and may they not be weary in well-doing, but endure to 
the end, not knowing what shall be the full gladness in the day of reve- 
lation, when they and theirs shall be known in the heavenly land, and 
the wonder and mystery of human life shall he interpreted through the 
wisdom and love of God. 

Grant that every one here, while living in the flesh and by sight, may 
live yet more in the spirit and by faith, and from the things that are not be 
able to beat down the things that are. From the great invisible world that 
broods us may we be able to put to silence the noise of this life; and 
from out of its abundance may we be able to supply the lack of this life, 
and live by the soul and the spirit. Even if the ministrations of the 
body are shrunk away, yea, even if we are cast down and tormented to 
the point of death, may we triumph through Him that ever liveth, and 
who is our life. 

Accept our thanksgiving for all the mercies of the week. Hear the 
confession of those that desire to make known to thee their trouble. 
Hear the confessions of those that would make known to thee their 
thanksgiving. Hearthose in whose innermost heart there is the song of 
joy which they would sing unto thee. Accept these experiences of thy 
servants, and grant unto them sympathy and blessedness. Hear those 
that cry, and yet speak not. Be with those whose hearts are sick and 
weary from hope deferred, Give them patience. May they have that 
faith which, as an anchor within the vail, holding them fast, shall 
Weep them from swaying and from shipwreck. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon all the ministrations of this 
church. Sanctify thy servants that arein it. Bless them with light, that 
they may reflect it upon others ; and give to them the bread of life, that 
they may distribute it, a broken loaf, forever wasting and never wasted. 

We pray that thou wouldst grant thy blessing to rest upon all the in- 
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fluences in this great city—the churches, the ministers of the Gospel, and 
all the assemblies of thy people for every good word and work ; and 
hasten the day when all over the earth the power of love, as made mani- 
fest in Jesus Christ, may rise and shine; and bring on at last the victo- 
rious day when the new heaven and the new earth shall appear. Bring 
us along so far upon this way of conflict toward victory as seemeth best 
to thee ; and when our earthly part of the campaign is over, bring us 
with exceeding great joy and rejoicing to behold the completion of thy 
work of grace on earth from the battlements of the heavenly city. 

And we will give the praise of our salvation unto the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
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THE TURNING POINT. 


I wish to give an exposition of the passage contained in the 
Gospel of Luke, 7th chapter, beginning with the 36th verse, 
and continuing to the end: 


““And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would eat with him. 
And he went into the Pharisee’s house, and sat down to meat.” 


Our Saviour was a social person. John went out of society, 
and, as a reformer, held himself aloof. He would not dress 
as other men dressed. He would not eat the food of their 
comfortable houses. He would have nothing to do with the 
luxuries of civic life. He went into the wilderness. He 
dressed himself in the haircloth of the old prophets. He fed 
on the scanty products of the field and the forest—locusts and 
wild honey, and doubtless fruits and other things. Christ 
emerged into public life through a scene that represented, in 
Oriental times, the utmost hilarity that human life is capable 
of. The marriage in Cana of Galilee, the festivities of that 
occasion, ran, according to the custom of those times, from 
three to seven days; and it was a scene of unbounded hilarity. 
It was that door that he selected, of all possible doors, through 
which to come into his public ministry. 

And all his life he followed the example of this text. He 
went everywhere. He met all classes of people. He never 
felt that he was likely to lose his dignity. He never had any 
apparent care as to whether he was with the high or with the 
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low, by preference rather seeking those that were lowly, and 
were in sympathy with the early portions of his own life. Al- 
though when he spoke of the principles which were perverted 
and mislived by the Pharisees he was at times very severe, yet 
towards the Pharisees personally he was not ; so that when they 
asked him to their dwellings as a guest he accepted, and in one 
instance accepted on the Sabbath—though many have contested 
that, because it would have a bearing upon the question of 
Sunday observance. He was a Jew, and the Sabbath to a Jew 
was a day of unbounded social enjoyment, and was as utterly 
unlike the Puritanic Sabbath as a feast is unlike a fast. 

At any rate, whatever this day was, he went willingly to the 
Pharisee’s house. -It was a house large enough to be kept 
open, as it were. There were a good many there. His own 
disciples, apparently, were with him. Nor was the outside 
public altogether shut out. Although they may not have come 
as guests to sit at the table, they certainly had access to the 
house. 

Nor was our master an impolite censor. He surely did not 
represent those Christian reformers who feel themselves bound 
to express their dislike of everything that does not run in the 
vein in which they would have it run. When he sat at a 
man’s table he was a gentleman. He observed the courtesies 
of social life. He was a pleasant person to have in one’s 
house. He entered the house of the Pharisee, and sat down 
to meat—or rather, reclined, according to the Oriental custom. 
The couch was so arranged as to throw the feet backward—a 
most inconvenient posture, we should suppose ; but neverthe- 
less it was the custom of the country. When the Rabbis— 
those that were popular—were reclining, their disciples and 
their admirers frequently came to them, and expressed their © 
reverence for them by stooping to clasp their feet, as we throw 
our arms around a person. We are so used to it that we 
think nothing of it when persons embrace each other, and even 
kiss one another—for in Europe, and almost everywhere else 
except in America, men kiss men. In the time of Christ the 
mode of salutation was to clasp the feet. To clasp the feet of 
a conqueror was to admit one’s self his subject or slave; and 
to clasp the feet of an eminent man was to proclaim one’s self 
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his disciple and admirer. So, when the Rabbis were approached 
by their admiring followers they observed that custom. 

‘‘Behold, a woman in the city, which was a sinner, when she knew 
that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster 
box of ointment, and stood at his feet behind him weeping, and began 
to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her 
head, and kissed his feet, and. anointed them with the ointment.” 


If there is any other person on the face of the earth, in cap- 
tivity, in dungeon, or in prison, that is so utterly low and des- 
picable as a woman of the town, I know not where you shall find, 
or how you shall describe that person. This woman was un- 
doubtedly known to be such. It may be that some of the specta- 
tors there had abundant reason to know that she was. Drawn 
by what, had she come there? She bowed down and clasped 
his feet in her arms and bosom; and when she saw, with 
blurred vision, that with her overflowing tears she had wet his 
feet, half oblivious, with hair disheveled and flowing over her, 
she wiped the tears from his feet, and kissed them. Then, that 
ointment which had been a part of her blandishments and a 
preparation of her ungodly couch and of her person, she, as it 
were, consecrated in the hour in which, in her great need of 
salvation, she accepted the mercy which was heralded by 
Christ. She brought all the symbols and tokens of her sin, to 
give them up there. 

She wept. What had shetoweep for? There rose before her 
such a sense of the beauty of virtue, she had such a sense of 
the benignity of the divine nature, there was something so win- 
ning in purity as she saw it in Jesus, that it wrought to show 
her the shadow, the gulf, the deep condemnation in which she 
herself was living—for there is nothing that reveals one’s sin 
like sinlessness. There is nothing like perfect purity to dis- 
close to one the hatefulness of impurity. And why did she 
weep? I think that in that hour she thought of the early days 
when the sun shone bright on the immaculate flowers that she 
saw when she used to tread the fields, herself as sweet and pure 
as those flowers—the lilies of the valley,the anemones, the blos- 
soms on the sides of the hills of Palestine. She remembered a 
mother long since gone, and a venerable father. She remem- 
bered those days of joy when she carried no burden, bore no care; 
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she remembered, also, the days of solicitation ; she remem- 
bered the snare woven of silk; she remembered the hours of 
joy that brought with them the after hours of deep distress and 
sorrow of soul; she remembered the wasting away of resist- 
ance, the wasting away of sensibilty, and the wasting away of 
repugnance ; she remembered the gradual sliding down to be 
an instrument of the corruptest beings that walk upon the 
earth; and she said to herself, “ Now where am I and what 
am I, that have lost all my life, and to whom the gates of the 
future are as iron and as brass? But the Day Star has risen 
above the horizon. \ It came with hope to my vision. Here is 
this prophet; here is this great teacher; here is this man 
that has authority to command the sea, and the multitudes of 
people; and he has drawn me hither.’’ In his presence, in 
the memories of the past, and in the dawning hope of the fu- 
ture, her soul was stirred from the very bottom; for, thank 
God, there often remains a covert spring of sensibility in those 
whose life is given over to iniquity. Thereis an inner depth, a 
kind of holy of holies, that is not easily invaded, out of which, 
it may be, love will come. The beauty of holiness dawned 
upon her eyes; and its radiance was like the beginning of a 
new morning or a new life to her. 

Oh, what a drama was there! Oh, what unwritten dramas 
there are on every side which defy expression, that God sees 
and sympathizes with, but that men do not see nor under- 
stand ! 

Thus far her action. How would you have felt if you had 
sat by and seen it? Itis a very searching question. I sup- 
pose you would have felt very much as many of those felt 
who were present on that occasion. And what did they feel? 

““Now, when the Pharisee which had bidden him saw it, he spake 
within himself [men say a great many things within themselves that 
they would not care to utter and be responsible for], saying, This man, 


if he were a prophet, would have known who and what manner of 
woman this is that toucheth him ; for she is a sinner.” 


/l have no doubt that the man had the feeling in his heart, 
“This comes of inviting this vagabond prophet. See what 
people come in here to my table! And yet, I have been a 
respectable liver all my days, never associating with them, I 
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liked this man’s teaching; I was pleased with his miracles ; 
and I asked him in: but now see what has come of it. I will 
never do it again.” 

There were undoubtedly others at the table that sympathized 
with him. Ihave no doubt that some sneering scoundrels 
were there, who said, “‘Do you know her? She has come to 
pay you a visit.” Others there were, doubtless, who said, 
“We are getting to the bottom of this thing. I never did be- 
lieve in this minister, who breaks over all rules, and is so in- 
dependent. I always thought he would come to some bad 
end. I have been waiting to see it, and now it has come.” 
There was not aman there who saw that God, in the person 
of Christ, was working regeneration of heart in this poor lost 
creature, except Jesus; but he saw that the kingdom of God 
was coming, and had come. And of all that company there 
was none so worthy of his thought as that poor miserable 
creature of the street. 

Now the Lord knew perfectly well what his host was 
thinking about, and so he took him in hand, 

“And Jesus, answering, said unto him, Simon, I have somewhat to 
say unto thee. And he saith, Master, say on.” 

He had no idea of the shower bath that was coming. 


“*There was a certain creditor which had two debtors; the one owed 
five hundred pence, and the other fifty. And when they had nothing to 
pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell me therefore, which of them 
will love him most? Simon answered and said, I suppose that he to 
whom he forgave most. And he said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged. 
And he turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, Seest thou this 
woman ?”— 

A woman gathered, as it were, from a promiscuous heap of 
misery and uncertainty, and trembling in their presence. 
Turning to her, he said : 

‘‘Seest thou this woman? I entered into thine house, thou gavest 
me no water for my feet ; but she hath washed my feet with tears, and 
wiped them with the hairs of her head. Thou gavest me no kiss ; but 
this woman, since the time I came in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. 
My head with oil thou didst not anoint ; but this woman hath anointed 
my feet with ointment. Wherefore I say unto thee, her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven ; for she loved much ; but to whom little is forgiven, 
the same loveth little. And he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven.” 


Oh strange! have any of you known times in your sleep at 
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night when your dreams brought forth monstrous images, and 
you were disturbed and restless? And at last, unable longer 
to cherish the couch have you risen and gone forth in the morn- 
ing before the birds begai. to sing? And have you seen the first 
far-away streaks of light that began to paint the darkness? 
And have you sat in the midst of the great silence of the early 
summer morning in the wild country ? And have you at last, 
watching, seen the first flashes of sunlight that swept like 
beams, sometimes like arrows, spreading light over the east 2 
And have you felt, when the birds broke out into life and joy, 
“The dream is gone ; I feel alive again; I am a man; I am 
not a culprit as I thought; I am not in terrible peril; 1 am 
free ; and God bless the morning that has set me free from the 
horrible vision of the night?” 

So the sun of righteousness dawned on her soul; and all 
the dreams of a guilty life, and its depravities, and its wrongs 
of every kind, sank down as the night sinks in the morning, 
no man knowing into what bed it hides itself ; and the glory of 
peace rose before her ; and she felt, “My Lord, my Redeemer, 
has forgiven me; I am saved!’ But those pious folks, 
those leaders of the religious thought of the temple, those 
Pharisees, saw nothing ; and looking upon this whole scene 
they said within themselves, 

‘“Who is this that forgiveth sins also ?” 

In the midst of this croaking and cacophonous ‘utterance of 
unbelief, Christ turned, with a voice sweeter than the lark’s or 
the nightingale’s, and said to her, 

‘“Woman, thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” 

And to-day, after hundreds of years, with golden harp, with 
uplifted voice, ransomed and made radiant with heavenly pur- 
ity, she loves, and she sings of that love which redeemed her 
from her sins, and brought her home to glory. But where are 
the hypocritical Pharisees ? 

It seems almost a discord to do more than to expound the 
narrative; and yet there are some few lessons which I wish to 
draw from it, as being suggested or illustrated by the scene. I 
wish, first, to call attention to that element in God which is 
but very faintly reflected among men—namely, the compassion 
of perfect purity. We have been brought up on the edges of 
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certain texts dragged out of their connection, and perverted 
from their meaning. We have been taught that God could not 
look upon sin with other than abhorrence. We have been 
taught that he would not hear the prayer of a sinner. We have 
been taught that the praying of the wicked was an abomination 
unto God. We have been taught that in order to experience 
the divine mercy we must not only go through a series of re- 
ligious awakenings and convictions of sin, and have great suf- 
fering, but must, as it were, crucify ourselves, and come into 
the presence of God, that he, with an infinite mercy and lenity, 
may receive and bless us. 

Do I not remember the early days in which, with an en- 
forced consciousness of being a sinner, magnified, distorted, 
and unintelligent, I strove, fearing tocome near to God? Did 
I not seek by my thoughts to strip off the imaginary garments 
of sin, when I was told to lay down the weapons of my rebel- 
lion—a figure which has been ridden until men have made a 
literal, physical interpretation of it? Did I not try to strip off 
something? Did I not, on many a sleepless night, pray, with 
endless repetition, a chain of prayers, long enough to reach the 
Throne and surround it, that I might get myself into that state 
in which God could forgive me, and then turn a reconciled 
face on me? If I had only been told, ‘““The very desire 
which you have for purity is breathed into you by the God 
whom you do not understand.” O how I would have broken 
out of my mental prison! O how I would have lessened the 
distance between me and Christ! I did not know that the na- 
ture of purity was to be sorry for impurity. I did not know 
that holiness had in its very throbbing heart-compassion. I 
did not know that to be God a being must be able to suffer 
with the suffering, and for them. And men, almost down to 
this day, have gone walking blindly through the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, whose voices are testifying on every side 
of the mercy of God, of his compassion, of his gentleness, and 
of his willingness to forgive,—the Old Testament crying out “I 
would not that any should perish,” and the New Testament 
echoing back, “ God gave his Son to die for the lost and sin- 
ful world,” deep unto deep uttering these responsive cries, and 
all of them telling of God’s mercy and sympathy. T hey have 
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not, for the most part, learned that decause God was just he 
was sorry for the unjust; that decawse he was true he pitied 
those that were bound up in lies; that decawse he was in- 
finitely merciful he had compassion upon those that were 
cruel; that decause he was transcendently good, kind, loving 
and beneficent, he therefore was sorry for those who were 
bound up in stinginess, miserliness, and all forms of selfishness. 
God is the Physician of souls; and he made the world and 
the generations of men to begin at the lowest estate and 
work laboriously from ignorance toward knowledge, from in- 
experience toward experience and skill, from the mystery of 
self-government to a perfect control of one’s self, from know- 
ing nothing to all-knowing, through all the stages of develop- 
ment ; and the elements of unfolding life that change men—from 
the very nature of the world in which they dwell, and from the 
very nature of the souls which they possess—are bound to go 
slowly, with mistakes on every side. But if, over against such 
a creation as that, acast-iron “God of justice” had been taught 
me—a God who could not look upon me until I was good, I 
would have thrown away the key of hope, and would have 
seized the ponderous key of despair, and locked myself up. 

But no, it is the voice of ages, recorded in the Word of God, 
“T have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth; I would 
that he would return and have life.” To every man that is 
reluctant, to every man that does not like to cherish the con- 
ception of God, to every man over whose head is perpetually 
hanging that sort of justice which preachers sometimes talk so 
much about—to every such man God is the most rigid and un- 
lovely and terrible being in the universe. 

Now, I say that there is nowhere, in a mother’s heart, nor 
would there be in the hearts of all the mothers that have lived 
since creation if they were combined, a flood of tenderness so 
great as the first throb of the heart of the infinite and almighty 
Lover. 

Do you want any other God than that? .Are you ignorant? 
And is there knowledge any where else like that which he sheds 
down upon men? Are you consciously insincere? Here is a 
perfectly sincere being, that loves truth itself, who is more 
sorry for you than you are for yourself, Are you carried 
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away with your passions? He has been tempted in all points 
like as you are, only without sin; and he knows of the fierce 
temptations to which you have been subjected ; and he knows 
the reasons why you yielded to them. Have you ever felt that 
there was no use in your trying to be good, because the heav- 
ens were shut to you? O, let me open them to-day, and 
bring before you Him that saw this miserable wretch who had 
come down from step to step in pleasure and in degradation, 
until her heart and her flesh had failed her, and who by some 
glorious Providence had fallen upon Christ, and received from 
him cleansing purity, new hope, a higher life, and joy un- 
speakable. Let me put this image before every man, and say, 
“Tf you desire to rise, and do better, and be better, you have 
God’s whole government and God himself on your side; and 
if you be earnest and sincere and truthful you cannot perish 
unless you are stronger than God, and can push him away 
from being your defender. He is the God that loves sinners.” 

Look at the conditions of forgiveness. What are these con- 
ditions as nature teaches them? When I have gone the wrong 
way what is the corrective principle? Stopping and turning 
around and going the right way. That is simple enough. 
What is the correction of error when one has erred in eating, 
in drinking, or in labor? Why, stopping and not doing so any 
more. That is the proper corréction. What is the ground on 
which society, rude and crude as it is, takes back a man who 
has gone wrong? The ground of the New Testament—“ Let 
him that stole steal no more’’—that is, if he ever gets back. 
A man might steal for himself alone, as a single man, under a 
pressure; but if he were to go the next morning and confess 
that he had stolen, his neighbor might say to him, “It is all 
right now; I willingly forgive the inadvertence this time; the 
temptation was too mighty for you;” but when a man 1s 
placed in a conspicuous, representative condition in society, so 
that his stealing affects hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, 
he is not forgiven by society, simply because society has in it 
the spirit of the devil more than the spirit of God. Neverthe- 
less, the right way is to stop doing the wrong, and to do wrong 
no more. 

Do I not know it? Did not one who was as near to me, al- 
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most, as flesh and blood, and who stood very high both in the 
church and in business circles, in an evil hour fall into forge- 
ries? When he awoke to the magnitude of the transgression, 
he would take no release, and said, “I have sinned, and-I 
ought to suffer as any other man would suffer who has 
sinned,” he forced a trial upon the court, and was sentenced ~ 
to the penitentiary, and went there willingly. He took his 
place among the prisoners, and served faithfully; but the 
hand of the Lord was on him, and his child sickened and 
died, and the government would not remit a day, that he 
might go to the burial of his darling. Months rolled on, and 
the wife sickened, her very reason languished, and she lost 
the light of direction. That suffering was followed by all- 
merciful death. Then, in this chastening, even the heart of 
the government relented, and let him go home to the burial 
of his wife. Since then he has walked a free life, so far as the 
law is concerned ; but he is solitary. He lives as if he were in 
the center’of the great desert of Sahara ; for society will not for- 
give any man who touches its money. God forgives everything, 
but only on this condition: “Do not let immunity and for- 
giveness lead you on from worse to worse. Go, my son, only 
sin no more.” This is the condition of forgiveness: stop 
going wrong, and turn toward the right.” 

“Well,” it is asked, “where is the satisfaction of the Law?” 
Will you not leave God’s business in his own hands? “ How 
can God forgive unless there has been an atonement, or a 
satisfaction of the law—sacrifice, or something else?” That is 
none of your business. I think God is able to take care of 
his law; and I think he will be able in the great judgment 
day to make clear the reasons. The Word of the Lord teaches 
that you are to be forgiven, not because you believe in sacri- 
fices and. other arrangements in the plan of salvation, but 
because the Lord Jesus Christ comes to you and says, “ Be- 
lieve in me, believe in my life, and you will live.” All those 
cumbrous inventions of the middle ages; all those gigantic 
rituals, all those methods, that have been propounded through 
the medizval church, are as voices that disturb us in the 
night. “ The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” Sin is going to- 
ward death, everywhere, according to the eternal laws of God’s 
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whole kingdom; and God’s nature is to take men and put 
them in the right path. If you are going wrong, and are sat- 
isfied that there is a God, and will come to him and confess, 
and say, “I will stop,” not only will he forgive you, but he 
will say, “I will go with you, I will hold up your right hand, 
I will inspire your heart, and I will give the Holy Spirit to 
go with you that the motives to good may be intensified, and 
that the motives to evil may be destroyed, in you.” The 
ground of forgiveness is, “ Repent, and believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

And if, when I saw men flying for their lives, I were to see 
persons throwing incumbrances in their way; if, when I saw a 
man in the city pursued unjustly by a mob, and running 
through the street with some prospect of getting away, I were 
to see one throwing in his path a piece of furniture, and 
another stretching ropes across the street, how my soul would 
resist, and say, “ Let him escape! Let him escape!” But 
when it is not the attempt of a man to escape from men, when 
a soul is seen flying from death to life, woe to that church, 
woe to that theology, which throws impediments, obstructions 
of various kinds, all sorts of misunderstandings, in his way. 
The whole question is as simple as repentance and believing 
on the Lord Jesus Christ; and to say that one believes on 
the Lord Jesus Christ is merely saying, “I have found him 
who loves me—or rather I have not found him, but he has 
found me.” 

Here, then, is that revelation of God in Christ Jesus which 
the world never could supply to us. The administration of 
God over rocks, over strata, over vegetable life, over the lower 
animal life, over the physical life of the human race, through 
all the historic periods, men can better understand. The 
revelation of God in nature, so far as nature has a voice that 
can say anything, is extremely rude. God is the administrator 
of the physical world, by coercive physical laws. Human 
society begins very faintly to give us the symbols and emblems 
of a higher revelation of the divine nature in the love of the 
household, in the growing friendships of the neighborhood, 
and-in the conduct of heroic and benevolent souls; but it is 
comparatively obscure, It was not until God was pleased tq 
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open the door of the invisible and the eternal, and let us look 
through, that we really had a perfect revelation of the disposi- 
tion and nature of God. 

Christ says, “I am the door’—that is, the door which is 
opened between the lower man and the upper man, between the 
earth and the heaven ; and through that door came walking 
the divine image; and the life, the words and the thoughts of 
Christ upon earth were simply these: “ The soul that sins, and 
will not be restored, dies; but the soul that has sinned and 
will be restored, may live. I have come to make manifest to 
mankind the love of God for dying souls. Whosoever will, 
let him come to me.” ‘The last words that echo from the 
Scripture, those words which come in the far air, ringing 
through the ages, are “‘ Whosoever is aihirst, let him come and 
take the water of life freely; and let him that heareth say 
Come—let him spread abroad the tidings.” 

You are, in your bodily life, step by step, through imperfec- 
tions, working toward another and a higher life ; and the voice 
of Scripture is, “You are not doing it by the power of your 
own will, or wisdom, or skill, or experience. God sent forth 
the breath of his own soul, and that is quickening you. It is 
God that worketh in you to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 
This is a revelation which we get in Jesus Christ, and which 
we get in a form that is tangible and comprehensible no- 
where else but in him. 

Now, a great many men at once begin ciphering. They say, 
“Do you hold that Christ is divine, that he is God? How can 
he be? If it be claimed that he is God, then come all manner 
of questions as to his earthly inhabitancy, and other questions. " 
But I will have none ‘of those questions. The revelation of 
God in Christ is not to teach us the dynasty of heaven ; it is 
not to teach us what are the interior relations of God: it is to 
teach us that in the world where men grope their way up from 
stage to stage with infinite infirmities and trials, God is eter- 
nally on their side, and is always drawing them upward and 
upward ; and where will you go to find a revelation of that, 
outside of Scripture ? 

I think every soul might say as the disciples did when, with 
unspeakable pathos, Christ, looking upon the multitude that 
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was dissolving and going away from him, said to his followers, 
‘Will ye also leave me.”” They answered, “Lord, to whom 
shallwe go? Thou only hast the word of eternal life.” 

If there be those among you who are stopping on the road, 
who are substituting curiosity for repentance, and who are 
speculating instead of realizing the grace of God, if there be 
any such who desire succor, sympathy, and loving advice, 
—Christ ever liveth to make intercession for you. Hecallshim- 
self your brother. He calls himself your Lord. He has said, 
‘All power is given to me in heaven and on earth.” 

O, look to him, join yourself to him, no matter what your 
sins have been. ‘To every one that will come confessing, hon- 
estly, and with an earnest desire to put his feet on the way of 
righteousness, God says, through Jesus Christ, “My son, my 
daughter, thy faith hath saved thee. Go: sim no more.” 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Thou Ever-Blessed, and Ever-Blessing, we live in the light of thy 
love, in thy wisdom and in thy power; for all the world on which we 
tread, and its harness of laws, are of thee; and all our strength, in 
every relation, is of thee. They have sprung from thy thought, by thy 
will we stand, and in thee we live and move and have our being. Yet 
we have never seen thee, nor heard thee speak, nor touched thy hand; 
and there are multitudes who wake up in the midst of all the wonders 
of thy creation, and say, ‘‘ Who will show us God?” So great art thou 
that our eye cannot compass thee with looking; nor can our ears, dull 
and dead, hear the ever-speaking voice of the heavens and of the 
earth. The way of thy life is not the way of our life, even as the way 
of our life is not the way of the life of the worm or the insect. As we 
see the infinite gradations of beings that cannot lift themselves up to 
understand all those above them, so we feel that thou art incompre- 
hensible because we are so small, with our little understanding; but 
thou hast shown us the way toward thee. -Blessed are the pure in 
heart ; they shall see God ; and what time we have been lifted up into 
the realm of purity, and of things that are best, what time we have been 
able to cast down the coarseness of our life, and the selfishness of it, 
and to come into the tenderness of love, and into its inspiration, we 
have thought that we discerned thee; yea, and have started as if we 
heard thee speak to us within,—the witness of the spirit, the voice of 
God, in our judgment, in our conscience, and above all in our love, 
—and have been brought consciously very near to thee, and for the 
time have had no doubt, and have asked for no speech. As they that 
have lived together, and learned to know each other, and sit in silence, 
want no interpreting word, so they that come to be pure in heart, and to 
receive the inspiration of thy spirit, dwell near to thee without seeing 
thee with the outward eye, but discern thee spiritually, and are not far 
from thee, are conscious of thee, and rejoice in thee, feeling the pulse 
of thy being beat within them. Of that number we would be, that we 
may be more and more intimate with thee. 

O thou that art not to be comprehended by our lower region, thou that 
liftest thyself above sense, so that none by searching can find thee out 
perfectly, we rejoice that by the power of the Holy Spirit thou dost 
reveal thyself to thy people. The number of those who in every age 
have known thee, and loved thee, and trusted thee, and followed thee, 
and made thee known to their fellow men, has increased with the gener- 
ations of the earth; and those that have thus risen into a true and 
spiritual communion with thee, are multiplying, not as we would havg¢ 
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them, but steadily, from age to age. Thy kindom is more and more 
apparently coming—that kingdom in which dwelleth righteousness. 
More and more the manifestation of thyself increaseth ; more and more 
there are those that by faith discern the invisible increase ; and the prom- 
ise isto us and our children. To those that are yet afar off in the ages to 
come thou wilt unfold the truth, thou wilt make the obscure plainer, 
thou wilt turn darkness into twilight, thou wilt turn twilight into dawn, 
thou wilt at last bring in the meridian glory, thou wilt reign in all the 
earth, and men everywhere shall know and love thee. 

May we have faith in these things, that are almost too joyous for 
mortal belief; but may we resist the sight of our eyes and the unbelief 
of our hearts when we see that the world lies in wickedness, and moves 
so slowly toward holiness. When we behold how human life predomi- 
nates, how men live for passion, how they that have risen above the 
power of passion are organized in selfishness, how proud and cruel 
men are one toward another, how little they are welded together by 
the bonds of true love, and how little life with its organizations is like 
the kingdom of God, our faith is staggered; but let us not doubt thee 
because the work seems to us so vast and so slow. Help us to be- 
lieve in thee, O Lord, without seeing. May we live by faith, and not by 
sight. 

We pray that thou wilt increase the number of those that labor in 
the spirit, who live as seeing him who is invisible, who discern the 
riches which await them in thy kingdom, who know that at thy right hand 
there are joys forevermore, who make the joys of earth more beauti- 
ful by the outshining of the joys of heaven, and who render life itself 
more delicate, more sweet and more enduring by the thought of the 
great love which inspires all lesser love. We beseech of thee that thou 
wilt grant that the number of those that manifest Christ and teach him 
may be greatly increased. 

May the blessing of Almighty God rest upon those who succor the 
needy, upon those who visit the lonely, upon those who rejoice to rec- 
tify them that by injustice are cast down, and upon those who go forth 
to instruct the ignorant, to rescue the tempted from vice, and to restore 
to the shepherd and bishop of their souls the wandering ones, 

May all those in this congregation who have consecrated themselves 
to this work be patient, and have courage to persevere, not reckoning 
their age by their sight, but standing in faith, believing that the seed 
that they sow shall yet come up and prosper. May the number be in- 
creased of those that are willing to work for Christ. May the name of 
Christ not be an empty name: may it be a name of love—that love 
which is more beautiful and whose domain is wider than we can 
stretch our imagination to conceive. May the heavens be full of it. 
May the earth be made summer by the downshining of the wondrous 
name of redeeming love; and may there be multitudes more that in the 
name of Jesus shall feel it a privilege and a joy to be his servant 
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whose shoe’s latchets they are not worthy to unloose, but who calls 
them his own, his brothers, his sons. f 

Oh, that men may know what are the imperishable riches around 
about them of joy and of peace, and come unto him, and take his yoke 
and bear his burden, and find that rest for which the whole earth doth 
cry and sigh. O thou redeemer of men, hold us back from the gulf of 
doubt and unbelief that obliterates all the teachings of thy word; and 
keep us near to thee in purity, in justice, in truth, in love, and in that 
sacrifice which is but a feeble representation of the great sacrifice of 
thy life everlasting. 

And now, we pray for those that are sadly in need of cur prayer. 
But why? Look thou again, and see the hidden cause. We cannot 
search out all the forest of human experiences; but they are naked and 
open before thee with whom we have to do. Be pleased to bless, nat 
according to merit, but according to the multitude of thy tender mercies. 
Fulfill thy desire toward thy servants. May they live in thee; and 
may thy kingdom come everywhere, until the whole world shall be filled 
with thy glory. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit, shall be praise evermore. 
Amen. 
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‘* Seeing that Jews ask for signs, and Greeks seek after wisdom; but 
we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling block, and unto Gen- 
tiles foolishness; but unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.”—1 Cor. i: 22-24. 

‘‘And I, brethren, when I came unto you, came not with excellency 
of speech or of wisdom, proclaiming to you the mystery of God. For I 
determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified. And I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling. And my speech and my preaching were not in persuasive 
words of wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power: 
that your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God,”—1 Cor. ii: 1-5, 


I propose to deliver several discourses, not necessarily in 
sequence, in order to show that what is called ‘‘ advanced 
thinking’ among Christian men and ministers in our time con- 
forms itself to the very innermost spirit and genius of sacred 
Scripture. I do this for my own sake, that I may be faithful. 
I do it for your sake, because there exists between every pas- 
tor and his people a kind of obligation and honor that they 
should know what it is that he believes, and what it is that he 
is teaching to them and to their children. I do it for the sake 
of multitudes of ministers who are perplexed, and who cannot 
any longer keep on quite in the old way of theology, and yet 
are afraid to venture on any new way, not knowing whether it 
‘it be founded on truth, or upon mere novelties that will perish. 

Sunpay Morninc, November 26, 1882. Lesson: Rom, vii. Hymns (Plymouth 
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Therefore they hang between the winds, not going one way 
nor the other. I do it, also, as a reply to those who say that 
this church and its pastor have wandered from Christian truth. 
I receive letters asking me whether I believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul; and I see letters that are sent to my friends 
inquiring whether I believe in a personal God. ‘Not only are 
the fools not all dead yet, but they seem to be multiplying! 
How long must a man preach, how widely must a man’s ser- 
mons be printed and distributed, before men will understand 
the least thing about the substance of his doctrine and the tes- 
timony of his life? 

These passages which I have selected may be summed up as 
this: Power ts the test of theology. This is the substance of 
what Paul says. A theology that has no power upon human 
life, human nature,human destiny, is not a Christian theology ; 
and a test of all views that are new or advanced, is, What 
power have they in regard to the great elements for which 
Christianity was revealed? What can they do with men? A 
theology that can do nothing is no better than idolatry. 

Now, Paul, in setting forth his career in this place as no- 
where else he has ever done, has, by declaration, excluded from 
his ministry all mere personal elements. He says, “I would 
not use excellency of speech, eloquence, beautiful language, 
winning literary power.” Not that it was damnable, but that 
it was an auxiliary so far inferior to real power that he would 
not employ it. He would not employ, either, logical power, 
nor scientific power, nor anything of that kind. “I deter- 
mined, for power,” he says, “to know nothing among you 
but Christ. That was the source of the power that I meant to 
exert; and I did not mean to know Christ save as a cruci- 
fied one. Nor would I employ any extrinsic elements to con- 
ceal the reality, or to reveal it, or to deepen it. The crucified 
criminal, the Jew, was what I determined to put foremost in 
all my instructions, that your faith should not stand in any ex- 
ternal elements of power, but that it should stand in the wis- 
dom and power of God.” That truth which brings the man of 
God home to a moral consciousness of men, and with the fewest 
auxiliary and adventitious helps, is the nearest like Pauline 
preaching, and it is the nearest to Christ-like * preaching. 
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Paul determined to preach chiefly that view of God which was 
manifested in Christ Jesus—his suffering love; the revelation 
of the interior nature of God—of his nature, not as a creator, 
but as an administrator over rational and intelligent beings ; 
as one that suffered through love for his creatures. He deter- 
mined not to preach him as a God of grandeur. Such he is; 
but that was not the aspect that Paul chose. He determined 
to preach him as a God of absolute power, and he determined 
not to preach him as the God of Greece or the God of Fate. 
Although God les back of all great principles and laws, yet 
that fact was not the aspect that he meant to preach—cer- 
tainly not as it was held by ancient philosophers, and later by 
medizval theologians. Nor would he preach the Greek con- 
ception of God as a being perfect in adjustment with himself, 
and with circumstances, and so, untouchable by suffering and 
sorrow and pain, eternally young, eternally serene, and eter- 
nally happy. Over against that Paul says, “I shall preach a 
crucified, a suffering, Christ.” This he puts forward in every 
one of his letters, everywhere. “I proclaim to you, first of all, 
how Christ died for our sins, how he was buried, and how he 
_rose again ;”’ that is, the death of Christ, the suffering of Christ 
and the crucifixion of Christ, as representing God, standing in 
his place, and being that open door through which we can see 
what is the real nature of God. Paul’s conception was a con- 
ception of one who suffered because he loved, and who, for the 
sake of love, gave himself. The implication is, If men, as 
a measure of their strength of affection and sympathy will give 
up gorgeous apparelings, houses and lands, their all, how much 
more is it a measure of this One’s strength of affection when he 
gives his own self! When a man loves the companion of his 
life, and is wedded to her, he has given himself, living, to 
her. 

But there is a higher test than that. Will a man extinguish 
himself for the sake of some great benefit that is to inure to 
another. ‘Greater love,’ says the voice of God, “hath no 
man, than that he lay down his life for a friend;” and the 
laying down of life is the measure of the love of God for a 
miserable human creature. That is set forth in the New 
. Testament as the highest test which the human mind is sus- 
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ceptible of ; and Paul says, ‘that I shall preach.” It was this 
power that inhered in the substance of his teachings—not the 
embellishments which men derived from his education, from 
his philosophical skill, from his poetic nature, nor from his 
magnetic temperament. You are not going to be swept into 
the net by those human instruments or implements; but the 
truth that I am going to set forth to you is that when you 
are changed you will be conscious that it is the wisdom of God 
and the power of God that has changed you. All systems 
of preaching must come to this test: the power over the hu- 
man consciousness that they can exert from the higher level, 
and from the higher sources. 

First, it is to be a power that shall convince men of sin. 
Second, it is to be a power that shall convert men, and re- 
build them. Man’s re-building is the very theme and test of 
the whole gospel, and of all the epistles. On this subject 
there can be no doubt whatever. Read, for example, Ephe- 
sians, the second chapter, from the first verse to the seventh : 

‘And you did he quicken, when ye were dead through your 
trespasses and sins, wherein aforetime ye walked according to 
the course of this world, according to the prince of the power 
of the air, of the spirit that now worketh in the sons of diso- 
bedience ; anong whom we also all once lived in the lusts of 
our flesh, doing the desires of the flesh and of the mind, and 
were by nature children of wrath, even as the rest :—but God, 
being rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, 
even when we were dead through our trespasses, quickened us 
together with Christ (by grace have ye been saved), and raised 
us up with him, and made us to sit with him in the heavenly 
places, in Christ Jesus: that in the ages to come he might 
shew the exceeding riches of his grace in kindness toward us 
in Christ Jesus.” 

This is the revelation first, of sin, then of conversion and re- 
building, and next of gradual sanctification. Any true theology, 
then, must have power to convince men of sin; it must have 
power to convert men, and build them up in Koly life; and it 
must have power to sustain them in all the emergencies of hu- 
man life by the sense of an infinite and eternal life—a life in the 
near future. It must have power to inspire men with the 
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grandeur of that life which is only kindled here, but which ex- 
tends itself into the hereafter. All preaching and all schemes 
which leave out the boundlessness of the great invisible world, 
that are made up of mere ingenuities, and that have no tidings, 
no voice from beyond, will be futile. They may be beautiful ; 
and so is the moon; but what harvest was ever the child of 
the moon? Inspired, heroic sympathy for men, the desire 
to live for one’s kind as God lives for mankind, must suc- 
ceed. 

Here are the four great elements on which the power claimed 
for any theology is to be developed: the conviction of men; their 
conversion; their change from glory to glory as sons of God and 
heirs of immortality; and in the affluence of their nature becom- 
ing benefactors, saviours, of the humanrace. These are the great 
outlying points; nor will it be possible to do more than sketch 
one of them at this time; and to that I shall turn my attention 
this morning. Are those who believe in new, or what is 
called “advanced thinking" on the subject of religion in sym- 
pathy with the great ends which the church has always sought 
and still seeks? Are they in sympathy with those great ends 
who insist that there are better instruments to work with than 
those which the old thinkers employed, who insist that though 
agriculture was agriculture when plows were wooden, agri- 
culture is a great deal better now when plows are steel, who 
think that in spiritual husbandry old doctrinal instruments 
once had a value in producing an efficacious life among men, 
but that in the progress of unfolding knowledge we have gone 
beyond those instruments, and who have adopted new ones, 
although the objects for which instruments have been and aré 
employed remain the same, and do not change? 

I may say that I count myself to be one of those that are 
thinking, among mex. I do not count myself as so much 
advanced in regard to the ¢Aings to be gained by human life, 
as in regard to the better ¢ustrumentation by whtch those 
things may be gained. 

Now, respecting the sinfulness of men: are the views which 
are represented by what may be called the modern school of 
the kind that will dilute the sense of sinfulness, instead of in- 
tensifying it? Are they likely to obscure it by a kind of sil- 
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very mist that may be beautiful, and that may soften the harsh- 
ness of the features. Are they of a kind that will tend to 
lap men into security and into ease? Are the modern school 
of thinkers and theologians open to the charge of preaching 
on the subject of human nature a system of truths or doctrines 
which will leave complacency and self-content, and take off 
the pressure of conscience? If they do, their damnation is 
assured ; time will overwhelm them; but if they preach a doc- 
trine which, though it may vary from the old systems, tends to 
give more definite understanding, if they bring to men a con- 
sciousness of their sins through all the figures and abstract 
magnificence of the medizval time, if they can bring back to 
every man’s door a consciousness of his sins, practical, affec- 
tional, accumulative, ruinous, if they have power to reveal to a 
man the character of his nature, so that every one shall feel, 
“If God does not help me I am ruined,” then these modern 
theologies will stand. However much they may be mocked at, 
however much modern counsels may seek to stop them, they 
will survive. Theology must conform to discovery, ‘The 
evidence is to accumulate and open the origin of men; and 
man’s origin has much to do with the consequent. 

Now, Paul’s doctrine of double consciousness, as set forth 
in the seventh chapter of Romans, which I read in your hear- 
ing this morning, is, that there is a law of the spirit and a law 
of the members ; that there is the higher I, and a lower I; that 
there are passions and appetites which have in them no moral 
character,—that is, which are not holy, which are not necessa- 
rily unholy, but which are not of the moral nature, which are 
animal, which are fleshly. There is, he teaches, a power that is 
irelap rant over these lower faculties. It is the power which 
says, “ Now it is no longer I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
inme. I see the beauty of the law, and yet I break the law 
all the time. It is the under man, and not the upper that does 
it. It isthe flesh man. It is the animal man. Men haye been 
reading this for ages; yet when Mr. Darwin says, “Man is 
first animal, and afterwards he is developed into a spiritual be- 
ing superinduced on the animal,” they start back, and say, “Is it 
not the devil coming out of hell that is plowing at the face of 
the old theology?” Before Mr. Darwin was thought. of, his 
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great, great, great grandfather Paul had been a Darwinian, and 
had taught that every man is two men, and that one of the 
men is an animal, while the other is a spiritual creature. 

He had carried his argument right through with an intuition 
that scents the theory without unfolding a philosophy, and 
proving all the steps. In looking through his moral conscious- 
ness he came to that conclusion. Now philosophy is going to 
tentatively be the process of investigation. The hypothesis of 
one school of evolutionists is that man is being developed from 
the animal kingdom. In regard to this there is much ridicule, 
as there always is in regard to everything that men do not 
understand. It is held, with incautious speech, by some 
evolutionists that man is the child of the ape; that our ances- 
tors were monkeys, That is not the statement at all that is 
made by scientific evolutionists. 

If you take a pine tree and an oak tree, and go backward 
along the line of vegetable development till you get away back 
to the mosses, you will find that, step by step, through other 
types and lower classes, they come very near together. At 
the moss you reach the point from which they diverge, one 
to the nght hand and the other to the left, until by and by 
you get back to the pine and the oak, and their divergences 
run twenty generations back to the inferior vegetable kingdom. 

That is true in all animal lives. If you trace them back 
you come to where they differentiated, varied, and went off in 
separate lines, more and more varying all the way through. 

Now, the teaching of the scientific school is, that going back 
along the line of human development, you will come to the 
point of the ever-unfolding stem, not where the monkey or 
ape was the father or grandfather of man, but where there was 
a point in which the man and the ape leaned away from each 
other, the ape developing toward the left, and growing more 
by muscle; by bone, by the animal side, and the man, or that 
which became a man, growing toward the brain and the 
nervous system; so that far back beyond the ape you may not 
have been worthy of so honorable a parentage as the ape; and 
multitudes seem, often, to return to a type further back than 
that! The foundation fact is simply this, that while far back 
along that stem there is a point which brought forth on one 
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side, among other things, the ape and the monkey, on the 
other side there is a point where man came up, along that line; 
and then, that in the process of development, under great 
natural laws, reason, affection, the sensibilities, imagination 
and moral sense began to enlarge their sphere. 

I am not‘now undertaking to say that this is proved. It is 
but a hypothesis ; but if the hypothesis answers all the varied 
conditions that you apply to it,—if it has a plan and a solution 
in it, then it is taken for truth. Do you know that three- 
fourths of all that you believe in common daily life is merely 
hypothesis. 

I go into the woods and see a tree that has been cut down, 
and an axe lying near. My hypothesis is that a man has been 
' there, and that he cut down the tree; but I cannot prove it. 
I say that the axe, the fallen tree, that those tracks, explain 
the fact as nothing else can possibly explain it. I see a 
cut on the tree, and I conclude that a monkey could not 
have cut it; that birds could not have done it; that squirrels 
could not have done it; but I have seen men cut down trees, 
and therefore I would swear that a man cut it down. And 
yet this is entirely a hypothesis. 

When you see a gap in a mountain chain, and strata oppo- 
site to each other that are exactly alike, so that in coming to- 
gether they would fit, you cannot prove that they were once 
together, and that some convulsion had split them asunder ; 
but there is something in you that says, “Though there is no 
record of the manner in which this phenomenon came about, 
aman might be called a fool who did not believe that it was 
caused by some convulsion.” When a man finds ocean shells 
on the top of a mountain, he says, “It is evident that this was 
once the bottom of the sea. Here are signs and marks that 
there has been a change, that the earth has been heaved up, 
and that some parts of it were raised while other parts 
were depressed.” Everybody but a theologian would say, 
“Yes, that is true ;”” but some old theologian would say, “No, 
no, God could just as well create shells as he could flowers; 
and he could just as well create them on the tops of moun- 
tains as he could in the bottom of the sea; and you cannot 
prove that he did not create them on the tops of mountains.” 
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How would it be if a man should go into a depopulated 
country, and stumble upon a graveyard? Suppose he should 
say, “I believe there must have been a battle here: there are 
no marks of it now; but here is where they buried their 
dead ” and suppose somebody else should say, “ Man, don’t 
you know that God could create these bones and these skele- 
tons ?”’ 

It is the hypothesis that man has regularly unfolding 
elements, that have been unfolded from the earlier-and lower 
animal stage, under the influence of great divinely appointed 
supernatural laws; and when men say that Nature is all 
the God there is, while I do not say that I absolutely believe 
the theory of the development of man from the lower animal 
life, I do say that I very strongly incline to that belief, because 
it throws such light on points which I shall evolve in a few 
moments; and I say that the evolution of men from the 
lower animals is just as consistent a version of God’s ar- 
rangements in creation, as the other, and the regnant, sys- 
tem. 

When I see a seed that has been planted sprouting, unfold- 
ing stem, and forming branch, blossom and fruit, going 
through all the stages by which they are produced under the 
influence of great natural laws, do I say, “God did not 
make them; Nature made them?” But how came nature 
to make them? It is God acting through nature that 
made them; and the question is not whether God created 
them, or whether God created men, by that particular 
method of unfolding. God creates. The question is simply : 
how does he create? What is the line of creation? Do 
men unfold as animals have unfolded, and as the vegetable 
kingdom has,—yes, and as the inorganic kingdom has un- 
folded? Are they in line? Do they march with all the anal- 
ogies of God’s infinite method of creation in other things? ” 
I am inclined to think that they do; and if they do, then I see 
a great deal that was blurred before. ‘This theory clears away 
a great many doubts. It renders a great many facts sharp 
and accurate. It throws alight such as, with skillful preach- 
ing, in right hands, and employed by those who are educated, 
may become a greater power for the conviction of men than 
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any other view that hitherto has been held. It does not pre- 
clude the interference of the creative will of God to teach that 
men are unfolded from the lower kingdom—that is, that they 
were animals; for among modern teachings in embryology it - 
is taught that human creatures in the foetal condition go all 
through the types—not through all the minute variations, but 
through all the types—which the animal has in its whole life 
gone through. — : 
The question which is so agitating the scientific moral world 
is a question that, right before your eyes, is demonstrated in 
every single household. When the babe is born it is nothing 
on God’s earth but a little animal, and a very poor one at 
that. In its first stage it is absolutely the poorest animal that 
is ever born. It understands nothing. It cannot even see. 
There is no evidence that it hears. It has no voluntary con- 
trol over its muscles. Its food is all that it wants. To it there 
is nothing outside of that. It is borna little brute. If it were 
not for an angelic potentiality, if it were not for that which ex- 
perience teaches us will come out of the child, we should say 
that the poorest thing in the world is that little sackful of 
meat and bones which we call “a baby.” It is the prophecy 
which makes it so beautiful. It is the hope of the mother, 
founded on actual experience, that makes her say, “ This babe 
of mine is a son of God.” Yet it is nothing but a little ani- 
- mal, and the earlier unfoldings of its hfe are all animal. Little 
by little, however, out of this condition, under the law of the 
household, there begins to be the repression and subjection of 
animal tendencies, and the development of social tendencies. 
As the little child goes into a larger sphere, he unfolds, also, by 
the pressure of society, the sense of what is right and wrong on 
a larger scale. When ripeness at last comes, and the heritable 
qualities concentred in him from ancestors have had an oppor- 
tunity to develop themselves, then we have the full man, as 
the son of God, towering far above the animal kingdom ; and 
we see in every household the regular passing of the human 
species from the animal condition up to the higher spiritual 
condition. And yet, these men that see it all the time, that 
rock the cradle of this problem, are the very men who, when 
they hear it preached in the pulpit, say, “Where is our minis- 
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ter going to?” Iam preaching the doctrine which every man’s 
cradle ought to teach him. 

Now, if I taught that the world created men, because men 
are unfolding from their lower, their animal and their social 
condition, to their moral and rational condition, and if I taught 
that the world is God, that would be one thing: but I do not. 
Isay that the more you make a miracle of life and develop- 
ment, the more you make it large, the more indispensable it is 
to every man’s reason that there should be something mightier 
than the physical laws of the globe. You need an intelligence, 
a divine nature, back of all mundane creations, just in propor- 
tion as you make them complicated and difficult. Because the 
soul is evolved in the process of evolution with the body, ac- 
cording to the method and design of God, it is not necessary 
to infer that God is not the creator of the soul as well as of the 
body. 

An architect builds me a house, and he sends for the work- 
men, and they dig the cellar; but he never touches a spade. 
He sends for the stone-mason, who brings out from the quarry 
the foundation stones, and puts them up; but the architect 
never touches them. Hesends for the brick-maker who makes 
a million brick, but the architect never touches the clay. He 
sends for the carpenter, the plasterer and other workmen; and 
they do the work in their several departments; and by-and-by 
the house is completed. Did the architect build that house, or 
did he not? 

Now, God sends all manner of laws here, there and else- 
where; and they fulfill his will, and bring about the result 
finally. Is it God or is it these natural laws that do it? God 
does it through them; for I take it that he who created the 
world understands it much better than men can—and we can 
manage it pretty well. 

And, the more thoroughly science shows that our globe is 
the result of unfolding influences, the more unthinkable is 
atheism to my judgment. The structure of men gives us a 
philosophical view of sin and infirmity. In the first place, it 
dispels, as it ought to, and throws back to the kingdom of 
dreams from which it came, the whole doctrine of “ Adam’s fall,” 
and of his sin as being the imputed guilt of our great fore- 
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father. I should like to know what man can worship God on 
the ground of his holiness and his moral beauty, who believes 
that he will be doomed for the sins of two people who were 
children, who never had any experience, who were left to the 
temptations of a subtle agent, and who broke a law which 
they were commanded to keep. That they should have been 
spanked and sent to bed would have been very natural. We 
should have done so by our children. We should have said 
that they were told not to eat of the tree, and that they ought 
not to have done it. But for God to stand and say, “Now, 
Adam and Eve, you took the apple and ate it when I told you 
not to; and I am going to continue this world, and I am go- 
ing to create out of it as your descendants millions and billions, 
and trillions of human beings, more than there are hairs on 
your heads, more than all the sands of the sea-shore,and I am 
going to curse every one of them. Not only will I curse every 
one of them so that they shall not know what is good and evil, 
but I will only save as many as I like. As for the rest, I will 
turn them into hell where there shall be torments numberless 
and eternal :’’—this is the creator that the old medizyval theo- 
logy gives to you; and I say that there never entered into the 
heart of Dante, nor into the heart of any man in consequence. 
of debauch, nor did there ever emerge from the imagination of 
any human being, such a demon as that God would be who 
commanded his creatures to do that which through infirmities 
they failed to do, and then damned them for such failure. Nor 
is it strange that men say, “I will not worship such a God as 
that.” And yet this is the theology which now stands in all 
the creeds in Christendom, which no man can defend without 
warping his own moral sense, which every minister is bound to 
preach, but which not one in five hundred dares to preach. 
I have not exaggerated. It is worse in the books than I have 
stated it. 

Now that theory of sin must be laid aside, and sent over to 
the valley of Hafed’s dreams from which itcame, The Scripture 
says that sin is the violation of law. That is true; but all 
violation of law is not sin, if you mean by law a defined and 
divulged system, like the Mosaic law, like the criminal law, 
like commercial law, or anything of that kind; but sin may be 
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a violation of God’s law. I mean that a man may violate God’s 
law knowing it to be a law, and doingit on purpose. But what 
are God’s laws? The heavens are full of them, the air is full 
of them, the sea is full of them, the earth is full of them, hu- 
man life is full of them. We know that the nervous system is 
so distributed, and that its filaments so run in all directions, 
that you cannot put the point of a needle on a man’s hand 
and not touch a nerve; and the laws of God are distributed 
throughout creation as thick as the nerves on a man’s hand; 
and all the way through life we are called into circumstances 
where our ignorance leads us to violate laws. Then comes 
pain; and then we have learned something—for every single 
mistake in a man’s life is revelatory. There laws lie, and 
there lies, therefore, obedience or disobedience. 

A man eats a little too much, and he has broken the law of 
his stomach—that is, the law of God. The day before yester- 
day he ate as much, and it did not hurt him, A man says that 
he could study sixteen hours a day, that he has done it before; 
but by-and-by down he goes with paralysis. Thenhe says, “I 
did not dream of that; I have practiced studying so for years.” 
He has violated a law; but he did not intend to. ‘There was 
no malice, no rebellion in the violation. ‘The man has broken 
a law; but what does Scripture call it when a man breaks a 
law not knowing what it is, and so breaks it unintentionally? 
Why, it calls that zzjrmuty. 

“We have a high-priest that is touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities.” 

All that human conduct which takes place through man’s 
ignorance, and which is at the bottom a violation of unknown 
laws, Scripture calls infirmities ; and they belong to that sys- 
tem of creation which God is supervising. What, then, is sin? 
Generically I hold it to be this: where that part of every man 
which is animal usurps the place of the reason and the moral 
sense, and men act by their animal appetites and passions, 
when they should act by the inspiration of reason and 
moral sense, they sin. Sin, in other words, has its sphere be- 
tween the two elements in man, the upper and the under fac- 
ulties. When the servile part of a man rises up and assumes 
authority, every single step is sinful, for it is deliberate, It is 
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dethroning God in the soul. It is making the animal stronger 
than the spiritual. The evil of sin in a general way is conflict 
between the old man, the original animal, and the new man 
that was created in righteousness or for righteousness. 

Now, the moment you come to original sin a man says, “I 
do not know anything about original sin; I do not know 
what I have done that is so bad.” Somebody says to him, 
“ But those that are in the flesh cannot please God, therefore 
you have broken the law of God.” “Well, suppose I do not 
understand it? What if I know nothing about it?” If you 
can shut such men up tight, in a room, and preach to them dam- 
nation sermons, and work up their brains and nervous system, 
you can get them to that point in which they will say, “I 
am convicted of sin; oh, for mercy !’’ And by-and-by they 
will come to a feeling that God is having mercy upon them; 
and they will experience a great deal of that joy which is 
called “conversion.” And how much understanding is there 
of it? What is the reason so many sink back into a regula- 
tion life? They live about as they did before. They are a 
little better on the whole ; they mean a little better; but to 
them the idea of conversion is obscure, and not philosophical. 
Yet it is said to you, “Man, you are an animal creature, and 
you suffer your passions and appetites of every kind to dom- 
inate in you every day; and if you are to be a new man in 
Christ Jesus your whole life must be under the control of rea- 
son, of the highest moral sense, and of the sweetest affections. 
These must overcome and rule, and then you will have a basis 
which every man understands.” 

There is not a man who does not know that he is serving 
evil rather than good; that when he goes out in the morning 
humble, he comes back at night proud ; that when he goes out 
full of kindly sympathetic feelings he comes back with his 
hands clenched. There is not a man who does not know 
what it is to say in the morning, “Oh how beautiful is benevo- 
lence!” And what it is, when he has got over on the other 
side, and his creditor has been running him all day, to say, 
“Benevolence be hanged! I wish I had that fellow by the 
throat.” Which part of you has the upper hand? You live 
for appetite, for lust, for gluttony, for drunkenness, for the 
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myriad forms of them; you live for self, you live for pride, you 
live in flattery, you live in all kinds of self-seeking and you re- 
pudiate self-sacrifice. You will not let that which is supernal 
rule in your life. You say, “Thatis a dream, a fancy ; I cannot 
live in this way.” You cannot live in that way? It is the very 
teaching of the gospel that you have two lives—the upper and 
the under; and yet you sacrifice the whole of yourself to the 
under one. That is sinful enough. In times of religious ex- 
citement, during revivals which are auspicious and benignant, 
and which are the outcome of distinct divinely created natural 
laws, when men with a clear understanding of what is the na- 
ture of sin, generic and philosophical, shall preach this doc- 
trine to their fellow men, there will not be one in ten that can 
withstand the preaching, and the power of God’s spirit which 
goes with the truth. But when you teach men that they are 
guilty of Adam’s sin they will laugh in your face. When you 
interpret to a man his body, his appetites and his passions, and 
then put him to looking inwardly, and saying to himself, 
“ How do you use yourself ? What is the point in you which 
dominates, and what is the complexion of your individual life, 
which flows out from that fountain?” Then he cannot dis- 
pute that he is sinful. And I say that the doctrine of sin as it 
is coming to be understood by some, and more and more by 
many—a doctrine founded on the conflict between the original 
animal man and the superinduced reasoning man—is going to 
throw a flood of light upon the world which will be far more 
truthful than the old doctrine, and will give a power to the 
preaching of the gospel which it never had before. 

Now look at the way in which the gospel is preached in the 
word of God. ‘Turn to that memorable passage in Galatians 
where Paul substantially says all that I have said. (It is aston- 
ishing to me how many of my sermons Paul preached !) 

“Ye, brethren, have been called unto freedom.” 

That is freedom where you bring into the inner man—the 
upper man—that influence which needs no law. 

“Only use not freedom for an occasion to the flesh.” 

There you are, the first thing! “ You are flesh men,” Paul says, 
“and you are spiritual men; and your spirit man, which is your 
real man, is free, only do not use it for pampering the flesh,” 
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“The whole law is fulfilled in one word, even in this:-Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Regulated selfishness is the foundation of regulated love in 
the universe. ; 

“This I say then, Walk in the spirit, and ye shall not fulfill 
the lust of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, 
and the Spirit against the flesh.” 

The animal appetites are up in arms; they are in an uproar; 
they are in revolt; and the spirit man is warring against the 
flesh. It is seeking to subdue the revolted province in a man’s 
self. 

“These are contrary the one to the other.” 

In the lower stage of development that which is criminal in 
the man is a virtue in an animal. Rapacity, slyness in the fox, 
ravaging in the wolf, and slaughter in the lion, are for them 
the conditions of being, as they have nothing else, and they 
must follow the lower law; but when you are carried up, by 
unfolding, to a realm in which the higher faculties come in, 
and you have a wider scope of life, in which your being fills 
all space, and in which you traverse the realms infinite, immu- 
table and eternal, under a vast dome of experience and power, 
the law of the flesh has no business to exercise authority over 
you. There is where imperial sovereignty is to lie; and if a 
man with all this accumulated and divine power still acts as 
an animal, there is where his sin comes in. 

“For these are contrary the one to the other; so that ye 
cannot do the things that ye would. But if ye be led of the 
spirit, ye are not under the law. Now the works of the flesh 
[this shows what he means by the flesh] are manifest, which 
are these: adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idoiatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revelings, 
and such like.” ; 

Do you make out what Paul meant by the flesh? He meant 
that part of the man which is the animal. 

“Of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in 
time past, that they which do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” 

Well, what is the other part of a man? 
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“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance: against 
such there is no law. And they that are Christ’s have cruci- 
fied the flesh with the affections and lusts.” 

Is not that as plain as the English language can make it? 
Is not that Paul’s doctrine of sinfulness and of spirituality, 
founded on this double nature of man, which modern science 
now seems likely to demonstrate to us. Is it not his doctrine 
that men are the results of a divine creation, by unfolding; 
that the old man represents the animal, and that the new man 
represents the divine, the spiritual and the Christ-like? And 
here is the application: 

“Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth unto 


his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that 


soweth unto the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap eternal life.” 
Mark the terms. It is not meant that every time you sow to 
the appetites or the passions you sin; you do not; for they 
have their function in life, and they are all right to a limited 
extent ; but when a man gives his whole life to them, when he 
livesin them; when he gathers the fruit and harvest of his life 
out of the animal nature, then he sins. I think that multitudes 
of men will perish utterly after death, corrupt, rotten; for if a 
man is a beast all his life long, and is nothing else, what is there 
for him beyond except to perish as the beasts perish? But 
this I say, not by the word of the Lord, which does not 
touch this question. I say it (although there are certain anal-- 
ogies in philosophy from which it may be inferred) as my own 
private opinion, and not as the authoritative teaching of Scrip- 
ture; but I do say that “he that soweth to the flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption.” You know what that is, per- 
fectly well; and your judgment goes with it. You know it in 
regard to yourself, your neighbors, and the community in 
which you live. The whole question of man’s sinfulness is as 
clear, to those who want to understand it, as noonday beams 
can make it. The voice of God coincides with your moral 
sense ; and you say within yourself, “I ought not to live to 
the animal that is in me; I ought not to cherish that and 
make it the main power of my life; I ought not to sow the 
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seeds of that nature.’ And there is not a man here who does 
not know that he ought to live for just reason, for a sensitive 
moral sense of right and wrong, and for the spirit of sympathy 
and love; and there is not a man who does not know that he 
has not done it, that he needs to do it, and that he ought to 
be born again—that is to say, that the change which shall take 
him out of the evil departments of his life, and put him into 
the good, is a change that is so good that when a man has ex- 
perienced it, he may be said to be born over again. 

Now, I ask you, Is there not in that theology a power which 
tends to convict men of sin and of danger ; and will it not re- 
sult, with their conscience and with their understanding, to 
make them stronger to overcome temptations of the flesh, and 
help them to sow the seeds of everlasting purity and everlast- 
ing truth in the spiritual side of their nature, that they may 
reap glory and honor and immortality? 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, that there is a way of our thought; that 
we climb no ladder let down from the sky ; that we go up no ascending, 
wearying step to the light of thy glory. We thank thee that the way is 
so easy that a child may move therein. We do not run nor strive with 
mighty endeavor to find thee. We are floated into thy presence. We 
are lifted up as on angels’ wings. We say, Our Father, and behold the 
whole heaven is opened before us, and all the benignity, wisdom and 
power of God, and the great love of God shine out of that word; and 
that wisdom and that power call us, and thy love beseeches us, and we 
are drawn up into thy presence or ever we are aware that we are sur- 
rounded with God, in whom we live and move and have our being; and 
so we change worlds at our own wish and will. When cares in full 
pursuit fill the way with wolves’ voices, and our souls are terrified, we 
lift ourselves up unto thy name, and there is no danger, nor is there 
any fear of danger. When the burdens of life press us down, and seem 
to crush us into the very earth, we hear thee say, Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give yourest. And the very thought 
of thy willingness and of thy power brings refreshing rest, as we wilt 
under the fierce suns of other lands all the day through; but as the 
evening draws near, and cool breezes come from the sea, as we toil 
in the midst of the fierce attritions of life, its rivalries and fiery tempt- 
ations, and our years are consumed, and we draw near to the end of 
them, there set off from the other land, far beyond our sight, those sweet 
influences in which is all the strength of God; and out of which thou hast 
made manifest what thou art. When we rise to other spheres and see 
thee face to face, and see the grandeur of suffering love, its passions 
and its willingness to labor and to bear burdens for others forever and 
forever, shall we rejoiceinit? Is thy joy a joy which blossoms from 
the stem of sorrow? Is thy joy that which men call misery? ; 

Help us to understand thee from our life that is above, from that life 
which is divine, and not from that lower life wherein men walk, and which 
has in it the perishable results of earthly existence. Thou art drawing 
us, and will draw us yet more than ever if we would ; for as the mother 
brings the child to her very bosom, and loves it, though it be recreant, 
so thou wouldst draw us unto thyself though we be recreant. Even so, 
O Lord God, make us one with thee, this day, that we may dwell not 
only in the beauty of holiness but in the joy of thy salvation. 

We pray for all that are in thy presence—for the ignorant, for the 
wavering, for the backsliding, for the overthrown, for the poor and 
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needy, for the despondent, for the suffering, for the outcast. We pray 
for those who never pray for themselves, but for whom the spirit maketh 
intercession with groanings which cannot be uttered. 

Lord, we beseech of thee that the power of thy spirit and of thy truth 
may, this day, penetrate the hearts that have been in darkness hitherto. 
Bring morning to night, and joy to sorrow. Oh, that there might be 
rest and joy; and when we look back upon the great struggle of life 
we learn at last to feel that it is but labor-pain ; that slowly through the 
years our life is being born; and that we are coming out from the 
realm of sense and matter, and are merging into the realm of the spirit, 
and are like God, and are no more joined to creatures of the earth and 
beasts that perish. When we shall stand in Zion and before God, and the 
mysteries of this life shall be made clear to our sight, then we shall 
behold with- wonder the wisdom and way of God with us, and shall 
marvel at our ignorance and stupidity. 

How many doors we have shut for nothing! And with what dry eyes 

we have gone through things that should have provoked weeping! 
How we have mourned that our debasements were taken away, that our 
idols were broken up, because we have sought to bury ourselves in 
present pleasure that benumbed and stupefied. How often, when thou 
hast desired to carry us along the way that leads to holiness, have we 
resisted ; so that thy stripes and chastisements have not healed us. 
While we pray, Thy will be done, we stand at the door to prevent thee 
from doing thy will in us. O Lord, thou wonder-worker, art thou 
not working by thine own work ? When we think of the ages of the 
world that has rolled on with its increasing multitudes, and its miseries 
are upon us, we cannot understand thee. Surely there is a God, and 
surely thou art a God of wisdom and of love; but oh, what has been 
the burden of thy years? Is this, then, the royalty of life? There are 
many who see the higher life and the nobler way, and rise and stand with 
their feet thereon. It is narrow and difficult, but it is growing smoother 
and easier with every step. Grant thy blessing to rest upon every 
household. Bless thy servants and ministers of love, the parents. 
Bless the children that are entering upon life. May they put on the 
whole armor of God. Bless the little ones that know not their right 
hand from their left. Take them again upon thy knee, lay thy hands 
upon them, and bless them. 

Bless, we pray thee, the labors of thy servants in this city. Bless 
those that are striving to comfort others.. Bless those that make them- 
selves the crutch and staff on which the weak and the feeble may lean. 
Enlighten those that seek to teach others. May the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, as an overflowing stream, inexhaustible, be given to those that 
would bring the river of the water of life to parched and thirsty lips. 

Bless our organizations, and thy servants that labor in them, and all 
their beneficences, both public and private. More and more may the 
lives of thy people reflect thine own, : 
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We pray that thou wilt deal gently with us so long as we are called 
to live. Make us willing to stay and willing to go. May we be willing 
to abound, and willing to suffer need and lack. May we be able every 
day to say, Thy will be done. May we every day be able to strive and 
yet be full of peace; to hunger and yet be satisfied; to be unhappy 
that we may have perfect happiness. Deal with us according to the 
marvel and the mystery of thy grace. And when at last we are called 
to Jeave the scenes of sense, grant that we may find ourselves at home 
with God, all speaking the language of heaven, already resembling 
him, and to be made perfectly like him. 

_ And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit, shall be eternal praises. 
Amen. 
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BRAIN-LIFE IN AMERICA. 


“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.”—Eccl. 
ix: 10. 

‘*Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased,”— 
Daa? xii 274. 


A distinguished person, great not on account of titles, not 
through any external feats of arms, but by the abundance 
and wisdom of his writings, has recently left our shores, hav- 
ing tarried only too short atime. And in the only oral utter- 
ance which he made, Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the most modest 
manner, recited his own personal experience in warning us 
against too exhausting and too continuous activity. Without 
any personal reference, everyone that knows him knows very 
well that the intensity of Iffs nature and the great and abundant 
fertility of his mind, have been such as to keep him always 
overworked, and for the most part of the time just hovering 
between light and dark, welland sick. Therefore, asa witness, 
quite aside from the wisdom of the ground on which he ex- 
pounded the truth, his testimony was very timely. 

But the applicability of this to our affairs is another matter. 
He touched our shores, but scarcely more than that. He vis- 
ited Boston, and New-York, and I think, perhaps, he merely 
passed through Chicago. He visited two centers, certainly, if 
not three, of the most intense activity on this continent, and 
drew his inferences from the experience which he found in 
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them. Surely there can be no place of miscellaneous enter- 
prise and activity selected that is more remarkable than 
Chicago; no place where there is more mixed excitement of 
public affairs, of commerce, of manufacturing, and of literary, 
philosophical and moral interest, than New York; and mak- 
ing Boston more notable than either would be only to fall into 
the habitual reflection of those who have had the happiness to 
be born there. It may be a question, therefore, whether his 
deductions are founded upon facts which characterize this 
continent of the United States; whether there are not in- 
fluences that are more than an equipollent ; whether if there 
be heat there are not also frigid influences; whether if there 
be great excitements there is not likewise a great deal of rest; 
whether if there be many that are wearing themselves out by 
activity there is not a fair offset of those who seem not likely 
to die of too much activity. 

Yet there are certainly directions in which Mr. Spencer was 
right. Without closely measuring and fitting there can be, I 
suppose, no doubt that we are passing out, or rather passing 
up, from one stage to another. In that great doctrine which 
is revolutionizing and is to beneficently revolutionize, with 
great gains and few losses, all the sciences of the world, 
almost every industrial relation, and every moral relation,—in 
_the doctrine of Evolution,—it is held that the human family 
have developed from unorganized matter into organized, and 
from organized matter of an inferior kind to organized matter 
of a superior kind; that the line of development is the line of 
the nerve; that the lowest are those that have the least, and 
that the highest are those that have the most, differentiated 
nervous systems. If there is to be further development it is 
doubtless along that line. If, therefore, it is found that on 
this continent there is the conception of a new type already 
beginning to be foreshadowed—namely, that of a great deal — 
more cerebral activity than is found anywhere else, it will only 
be the fulfillment of the prophecy that is in evolution ; and it 
will be subject to the same law that was enunciated in the 
terms of Mr. Spencer himself—‘ The law of the survival of 
the fittest.” If there is to be a growth of the brain in every 
direction, and if men are so organized at present that they 
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cannot endure the strifes of the brain, they will die out, and 
their survivors will be men that are tougher than they are, and 
that can endure the strain of their new brain-work and all 
those strains which will be put upon the men of this continent. 
That will be a step in advance; for every step in advance 
digs the grave for some thing piece ea No great change 
can take place,—certainly none in the state in which or- 
ganized systems exist,—no transition from lower to higher, 
can ever occur without immense waste. The prodigality of 
God is shown nowhere more remarkably than in this respect, 
that He creates and re-creates and squanders as magnificently 
as He beneficently multiplies by creation. A nation, we are 
told, is in His sight nothing but “ dust of the balance.” 

This criticism of Mr. Spencer was kind, but it was special. 
A larger induction, I think, would have led him to treat of the 
fact that the influences of civilization itself are more and more 
concentrated upon the cerebral system, tending both to vitalize 
and to waste it; that a new development was preparing by 
which the survival of the fittest would weed out the feeble and 
leave the strong stronger. 

Let us consider, then, some of the conditions of life on this 
continent, and see what are those influences which are intensi- 
fying the brain. There can be no doubt that there are a great 
many tendencies that are working together in the direction of 
over-excitability ; that they are more active in large cities: 
than in the country; that they are more intense in the north- 
ern than in the southern portion, both by reason of the stock 
by which it is populated, and a climate that excites more; but 
that they are steadily increasing north, middle, south and west, 
—the influences which are intensifying the habitual excite- 
ments of the brain and nerve system. 

Looking first near at home—at our own fathers, we have 
come from a stock that was active and educated. New Eng- 
land immigration took, so far as it was a commercial enterprise, 
young, courageous, strong men. It is generally the young, not 
often the aged, that emigrate; certainly it was the young that 
emigrated in the case of our forefathers; and that portion of 
them who came for the foundation of a free church in the 
new commonwealth, certainly represented some of the best 
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strains of blood and some of the most cultivated men of their 
time in Old England, and brought large brains to a large work. 
They had a necessity laid uponthem. They had not alow idea 
of family comfort nor of the public comfort. They were not 
men who intended to live in a desert. They were largely im- 
pelled by a determination to escape interference and tyranny 
both in the church and in the state; and they did not come to 
settle down mean peasants upon penurious soil. They settled 
down on a penurious soil; but they meant to make the wilder- 
ness bud and blossom as the rose; and they did it. Their 
conception of a home was as far removed from the hovel as 
a hovel is from the sty. They had lordly ideas of domestic 
life. Their conception of a commonwealth was of the very 
largest and the very noblest. Founded in a land where soil 
and rock quarreled for possession, and where a pinched climate 
shortens the year of productiveness and labor, and which was 
even dreary, except for the moral, social and intellectual ele- 
ments with which they pervaded it, New England was not the 
place for a garden of Eden. Adam and Eve would have 
fallen in a day; but our fathers took possession of this uncon- 
genial climate and this hard-hearted soil with lofty ideas of 
what should be produced both of riches in household life, and 
in the commonwealth; in which centered, at its very heart, the 
church with its religion. 

There sprang up among them on the most solid grounds of 
conscience a conception of industrial and productive force. 
They were as insulated as if the waters had swept clear around 
them. They were shut off three thousand miles from any 
intercourse, on the east by the sea, and on the west by the vast 
wilderness. If anything came of the planting of men on this 
new soil it must come from tremendous inventiveness, perse- 
verance and industry in these men. They knew how to work; 
they knew how to teach their children to work: and aside 
from other things there was a popular sentiment which almost 
reversed the sentiment of the aristocratic world, where a man 
is aman because he does nothing. In New England he was 
accounted a criminal if he did nothing. That was the great- 
est man who could get on in industrial thrift, in largeness of 
thought, and in breadth of administration; the public sen- 
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timent which was generated by the Puritan settlers of New 
England was a public sentiment which favored intense enter- 
prise ; and the very atmosphere became a stimulus to every 
child that was born. Potential genius seemed to be inherited, 
so that we met this at the very cradle. All the children born 
in my youth, in New England, under the influence of produc- 
tive industry, when they put forth their hands aimlessly 
through the air were feeling for coin, though they did not 
know it! 

Upon such a people, bred from good stock, and developed 
where the very necessities of nature compelled active industry, 
came also a climate which had much to do. What men are 
depends upon how much oxygen they breathe. The food that 
men eat has an influence in building them up. The solar in- 
fluence has much to do with building or unbuilding. A keen, 
cool climate, filling the air full of stimulation, tends in and of 
itself to increase the susceptibility of the nervous system. It 
may not make any difference for a week or two; but men who 
go to the mountains for three months come back very much 
invigorated. All our ideas of going into the country for re- 
invigoration are founded on the fact that the air is better for 
the brain and for the nerves in some places than in others ; 
and if there is anywhere better air than in New England I 
have never tasted it. 

This bore steadily upon men of several generations and came 
to be an organic influence which caused the intense industry 
and activity of the Yankees, who used to be a laughing-stock 
in the South because it was said that they loved nothing so 
much as money. Yes, they loved something better—they 
loved to pay their debts, a thing for which the South was not 
very celebrated at one-period. It was said that the Yankees 
pinched their sixpences till they squealed. -Yes, and they had 
to pinch the rocks until they got the sixpences to pinch. They 
had to dig from the reluctant hand of parsimonious nature 
every penny ; and every penny was worth its full value to them. 
If the calling in which they were born failed them, they found 
occupation in another direction; and if that failed they took 
another. If farming is too slow for a man he turns school- 
master. Schoolmastering is not congenial to an enterprising, 
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active man, and he turns minister. Being far better adapted to 
the law than to the gospel he turns lawyer. If, following the 
law, he fails, he turns merchant. Thus when the door is shut 
to him in one direction, another is before him in another di- 
rection, which he has a key to open. Can he make a common 
blacksmith chain? If he can, then he can make ahatchet. Can 
he make a hatchet? then he can make fine tools. Whatever 
he works at, there is in him that same spirit of inventive, de- 
veloped activity. The endless variations of the adaptability 
of his powers has filled New England; and to-day the wealth 
of New England comes not from her farms or factories, but 
from her “‘ Yankee notions” that vex the world with new things 
—for there is scarcely a harness, a spindle, or machinery of any 
kind, that cannot be revamped by Yankee ingenuity. Now, 
you cannot grind men’s brains upon such elements and not 
sharpen them; and the intensity of the cerebral activity of the 
Yankee springs from these various circumstances. 

With this general tendency men go into business, and they 
become intensely active and enterprising in business affairs, 
partly from the hereditary impulse, partly from the propulsion 
of the public sentiment in which they live, and partly from 
ambition and from greed. 

If you look at the commercial world, in many respects you 
look at the best condition which men have yet attained, not al- 
ways in regard to recondite research (though there be many 
men who devote their leisure time to that), and not always in 
productivity of abstract thought (though there be many com- 
mercial men who hold no inconspicuous place in philosophy). 
If you would find practical wisdom, continuous energy, pro- 
ductiveness, and a public spirit which seeks to build up every 


element in society that is worthy of care, you will find that . 


centering in the great commercial and manufacturing classes 
of the nation, more than in the class of men who deal in ab- 
stract thought, and more than.among hereditary rich men, 
more than among farmers and those who are engaged in the 
lower classes of labor where the world’s enterprise is mostly 
felt. It is so throughout this land; and I pzesume it is so in 
other lands. 

But there is another element which is more intensifying, and 
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not so worthy—for I apprehend that the spirit of wealth- 
gathering does not limit itself by any rational bounds. It is 
not this: “ Let me acquire enough, and invest it safely to rear 
and educate my children, and to surround them with all the 
influences, all the instruments for home education, and I will 
be content.” A man would almost be ashamed to lift himself 
up and say in his business circle that he was content with any- 
thing. Contentment is aterm that has been thrust out of the 
great cycle of commercial words. It is not “ Enough,” it is 
“ More,” that they write on their shields. It is not only to 
build a house, it is not sufficient to educate their children in 
the ways of providence for a productive life; itis not simply 
what they need for themselves and their families: it is am- 
bition. They want more than their neighbor has. They want 
more than they can use personally. They want to raise a 
golden monument: partly to their integrity and enterprise 
and productive industry. These desires lead men, oftentimes, 
into the heats and pressures of imaginative wealth—not to 
be content, but to attempt to grasp everything. It is not 
enough that a man should have enough; but he must have 
more than enough, and the surplus must be very much greater 
than the substantial part of it. So, a man who deals in one 
form of commerce,—in woolens for instance,—would like a 
line of leather also. If it is cotton, he would like also to go 
into oil. If it is shipping, he would like to combine with it 
five or six other kinds of business. This greediness leads men 
to get more into their hands than they can hold ; and when the 
building begins to tumble they go down all in a heap. Ninety- 
six per cent., it is said, of all the men that go into business in 
America are bankrupted once in their life; and a very large 
per cent. are bankrupted all their life. 

Wealth is sought, therefore, largely under mere physical im- 
pulse, as a result of hereditary tendencies and of climate; 
also by the love of activity, love of generalship; -and not 
alone these, but also by the spur of ambition. And ambition 
measures not by the house, not by the wants of the chil- 
dren, but by a scale of magnificence that would make them 
princes. If all the men that meant to be princes were in a 
row they would belt the world three times around; if all the 
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men that failed to do it were put in a rowthe gaps would be 
very large in the triple belt; and if all the men that ever have 
done it were counted, you could nearly count them on your 
two hands. ‘“‘ Many are called, but few are chosen,” is the cry 
of mammon just as truly as it is of religion. 

Now, besides these elements that I have enumerated, there 
are other stimulants that are acting directly upon the 
American brain. General education never had such a chance 
upon such a scale as in this land. From the foundation of 
our institutions education was a prime element. With the 
church went the school-house everywhere in New England ; 
and as New England people went everywhere they carried the 
habit of their fathers with them ; and popular education, free 
as the winds, public, leveling all distinctions by being common, 
so that the poorest man’s child might sit just where the richest 
man’s child did, and by the bounty of the sovereign common- 
wealth receive just such instruction as was given to the most 
favored and the highest, was never before in such a territory. 
Never before were there so many sovereign states that made 
such a system of education the basis of their policy. And 
what is more remarkable, the further you go from old institu- 
tions and old civilizations westward to the new states, more 
and more intense is men’s pride in their common schools and 
in their correlated institutions. Now, people think of these 
merely as means of increasing knowledge. Yes, they do in- 
crease knowledge. They leave in their train an appetite for 
knowledge and for reading. Aside from books and pamphlets 
there sprang up that winged encyclopedia the newspaper, that 
goes everywhere and searches out everything and everybody 
throughout the land. And this is not mere increase of know- 
ledge. The most important element in the education of the 
common people is the increasing of that cerebral excitability 
which is produced by it. It is not simply that they know 
more: it is that education changes the very. vitality of the 
nervous system, and opens a man to every influence that ig in 
creation, He who has been a child of the school, or has been 
a daily reader of the newswaper, has his mind open not alone 
to his farm but to everything that surrounds it, in the air, in 
the universe; and insensibly he becomes accustomed to 
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thoughts of the trees, of the air, and of the birds; he becomes 
grounded in the policies of the world. 

Join to this the fact that the people of these United States 
are self-governing, and that almost all questions of civil pro- 
cedure—questions of the structure of courts, questions of con- 
stitution, questions of taxation, questions of tariff, questions of 
currency, almost all questions that are involved in the welfare 
of a business people, haye to be discussed or brought to bear 
upon the minds of men before they can be settled ; and see 
what a wave of excitement must come upon a people who may 
not have very much positive knowledge, but what is better 
than positive knowledge, a mind that is quick, that thinks for 
itself, and that is interested in everything. 

You might bring before a man that lies stiff and cold on his 
bier all the treasures of the world ; you might parade before him 
the kingdoms of the world; you might march before him all the 
pomp and circumstance of royalty; you might bring to him 
every breath of love; but he would lie in great indifference, be- 
cause he isdead. Every step you rise from that is a step of 
susceptibility in a larger and larger sphere. An educated peo- 
ple fifty millions strong, growing so fast that arithmetic cannot 
keep up with them, their minds all combined, constitute an 
influence seldom gauged or measured ; and they have a most 
vital influence upon all the things that pertain to the life of 
this continent. 

Such an enlightened, sensitized mind, as described, filling, 
stimulating and influencing public affairs, is none the less intense 
because it acts so irregularly and fitfully. The great bulk of 
the people do not attend to public affairs as heavenly helps. 
The politicians do; yet there is a vast amount of excitement 
that falls in upon us, certainly quadrennially, in regard to pub- 
lic affairs. And if you add this to all the other fiery influences 
that are brought to bear upon the American brain, you can see 
that it is still growing more and more intense. 

If you turn to the house of peace—to the sanctuary—it is 
true that there are too many places yet where people find som- 
nolent peace; but in a general way I think that religion is one 
of the most stimulating of all the influences that are brought to 
bear upon men, There is nothing that goes so deep, and 
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nothing that spreads so wide in men as religious conviction— 
faith in God, and faith in immortality. See to what an extent 
it develops unwaste, and unslumbering activity. See how in 
every community, and in every church, young and old are 
thrust out with new enterprises, new charities, new methods of 
reaching the ignorant and the dissolute. See how the life of 
the church is more and more blossoming out into intense ac- 
tivities for charity, for philanthropy, far true morality, and for 
spirituality. Even in those churches that do not abound in 
this respect, but do abound in the development of doctrine, the 
culture is intense. Whatever may be thought about the na- 
ture of the doctrine, it acts, just in proportion as it is held, to 
intensify men. The sweetness of the gospel, its wholesome- 
ness, the beauty of God as evolved in Jesus Christ, all the sweet 
sentiments of love, mercy, gentleness, meekness, long-suffering, 
purity, and self-restraint—all these elements feed and nourish 
the soul to wholesome activity; and if you introduce into 
theology a dynasty of tyranny, gross malformations of justice, 
such as were born from tyrants alone, throwing the imagin- 
ation around the horizon that we call infinity, and making 
men from childhood believe, through the catechism, in mon- 
strous doctrines of responsibility and of faith,—all the finer 
natures are ground by it, but you bring to bear a stimulus 
that develops brain power, and more or less the whole 
nervous power of the system. 

It is said that Calvinism made the grandest men that ever 
lived. Yes, and it has destroyed ten thousand men for every 
one it has made. It does make a strong man here and there 


_ by destroying everybody else. Notwithstanding, it has its 


merits, and in a somnolent community is a prodigious stirrer- 
up. It must be accounted among the influences that have 
intensified the cerebral force of many people on this continent. 

Now, on the other side are there no counterbalances? I 
think that the law of the survival of the fittest is silently act- 
ing, and that from generation to generation men who are living 
will be found tougher in the fiber, in the nerve, and in the brain 
than their predecessors. It seems a pity that sensitive natures 
should be crushed; but the world turns over without thinking 
about them. Time grinds; the sensitive men came to a very 
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poor place when they emigrated to this world. They wear 
‘out; they perish; and in their place come up men that 
can stand the climate and mutations ; and we may believe that 
we are now in a period in which we are on the way to full de- 
velopment of men of strong brains, better regulated by better 
physiological knowledge, and that we are on the eve of one of 
those grand changes like the@geological developments of 
which we read in books, but which so many do not believe in, 
and the few do. 

Then, in the increase of wealth and comfort, we are yet to 
see a large class of cultivated men in the community who are 
relieved from the necessities of strife and toil, and who have 
been ¢ngaged in other pursuits besides the mere accumulation 
of wealth. At first all the tendencies in society are for the 
mere creation of wealth. Then, wealth being created, men go 
through a period in which wealth does not know how to com- 
port itself ; piling itself, sometimes, mountain high; stopping 
up, as it were, the thoroughfares of life, and throwing its cold 
black shadow on the poor, the needy and the striving. But 
all these things are temporary developments. In a nation like 
ours, whenever combined or accumulated wealth, enormous 
fortunes, are in single hands, you may depend upon one thing, 
that while they exert tremendous power, they never will 
directly trench upon popular liberty or popular convenience, 
not so much as by the weight of your finger, that they them- 
selves will not be scattered and crushed. Men say, “ What is 
going to become of us when we have so many monstrous for- 
tunes?”’ You are not going to have somany. “But they who 
own them will die and tie up their estates, and transmit them.” 
What are ten or a dozen men, tying up their estates, compared 
with eigtity, ninety, or one hundred millions of people? This 
continent is very big, its people are very prolific, and there are 
going to be a great many folks that have a voice in our 
affairs ; and the thoroughfares are going to be kept open. If 
it be found that the indirect influence of wealth can lay a tax 
that shall be a cent a pound on the corn and the grain, or that 
shall make a yard of cloth narrower, or that shall take away 
from the comfort of the poor, then there will be a rising of the 
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- Where are the old manors that used to vest in New York, 
and take hundreds and thousands of acres out of the market ?- 
They were in the way of the people, and the people rose up, 
and they got out of the way. In the long run, nothing that is 
prejudicial to the welfare of the common people is going to 
stand, in this country; and it isfor the interest of every man 
that has earned a large estaf® to know that every estate must 
be conformable, on this continent, in its uses and in its influ- 
ences, to the doctrine that the land was developed for the 
common people; that our government, that its constitution, 
that every state, and that all magistrates are for the people, 
and not the people for them. Whenever a statesman forgets 
that, he is very soon dizzy, and revolves, and is heard of no 
more. 

Men are also becoming better informed as to the conditions 
of health and activity. One of the best signs of the times is 
that which we see in so many more men living out of the city 
that used to live in it. A man very properly came to New 
York, and settled down there for life; but now men live 
twenty, thirty, forty, ‘fifty, sixty miles away; and, thanks to 
rapidity of travel on the railways they can come in and 
discharge their business obligations in the middle of the day, 
and go out to their family at night. Almost any healthy man, 
if he live inthe country, can cool off in the night the heat 
which he experiences through the day. And even to spend 
Sunday in the country, and to have commerce with a garden, 
and with relaxing influences, has a bearing upon health. The 
number of men that are going out of the city is greater and 
greater; and I rejoice in it—when they go out from other 
churches ! 

Then, vacations are becoming more frequent. I remember 
easily, and that without going far back, when it was only the 
few that could go to watering places or to mountain resorts to 
the seashore or to the wilderness ; but now everybody seems to 
go, almost; and if there are any that cannot go in their own 
interest, charitable institutions send them. The children of 
the poor and invalids are sent by charities. In one way or 
another men are seeking every year for relaxation during one, 
two, three or four weeks, Large establishments send out their 
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clerks. The idea of vacation is in the air. It is growing. A 
lawyer who works ten months in the year, and then for two 
solid months amuses himself, will last twice as long as he 
would if he took no recreation. He will have more time and 
make more progress, if he works only ten months in a year 
than would be the case if he worked twelve months. I tell 
you, ten months in a year are worth a great deal more for 
work than twelve. 

How many merchants there are who are breaking down! A 
man ought to break dewn every year for two months; and 
when a man does break down it is a good thing for him 
to break down very low. It is said that Antzeus always gained 
strength by touching the ground ; and it is a good thing for a 
man to stretch himself full length on the ground, sometimes, 
and smell his mother-earth. 

Then, it is a good sign that rural tastes are increasing; that 
men are beginning to feel that they derive more comfort from 
villas, orchards, gardens and what not, than from the streets of 
the city. These are all alleviations working in that direction. 
The Hudson river will be the most magnificent panorama that 
there is on this earth, in the course of fifty years. I do not 
know a river that equals it, and men are finding it out, 
and filling it up. And not in that direction alone are people 
going out to populate the country, but in every direction. 
Even Long Island is going to be populous one of these days. 

There is another element that is coming up, and that is the 
universality and hospitality with which amusements are being 
received by men who were not brought up to believe much in 
amusements. It may be said in respect to the Yankee that he 
is never so awkward as when he is trying to amuse himself. 
His natural ability is as employed in doing something that has 
profit in it in one way or another. But really, we are begin- 
ning to think that in amusement, in and of itself, there 
is a comfort and a benefit; and what is better than anything 
else is that this thought has come into the church, and that re- 
ligion is making itself the pattern and the inspiring genius of 
relaxation. For now, do not Sunday-schools voyage, every 
year, to the grove, or to some other favored spot? And do 
not the younger people, after other suitable services, feel that 
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the exercise of dancing would be promotive of grace, if not of 

‘one kind yet of another? And do not even the deacons now 
look blandly upon it? When I was a boy if I had done such 
a thing as that my father would have fiddled with a different 
kind of a bow! 

Games have invaded the house. I remember when men 
were expelled from college for being caught playing cards. 
Cards are now played in two-thirds of the families in my 
church, and in two-thirds of those of every church in town— 
for we are pretty much like everybody: else in the community. 
Look at the concerts that are held in churches. A part of the 
Sunday-school work is the amusement of the children. — It 
often tends to excess, and does not leave verge and motives 
- enough of the soberer kind; it is fresh and raw at present: 
but it will work itself all right. Our Young Men’s Christian 
Associations have bowling alleys and billiard tables in them. 
Why, twenty-five years ago a billiard table in a Young Men’s 
Christian Association would have been worse than a bomb lit 
and going off. A gentleman went to New Haven (taking 
thither a son, and promised that two or three others would 
follow if this one turned out well), and a professor of the col- 
lege was showing the admirable rooms and apparatus. Among 
other things he took him into the bowling alley. The gentle- 
man said, “You do not mean, sir, that this is under the 
authority of your institution! Forty-four years ago I was 
expelled from this college for playing in a bowling alley. 
Times have changed.” 

Look, also, at the great change which has taken place in the 
matter of public amusements. I do not allude altogether to 
the moral institutions, such as lecture lyceums; nor even to 
menageries and traveling shows, although they are doubtless 
instructive in many ways. But look at the breaking down 
of prejudice on the subject of the theater and the opera. 
Look, likewise, at the change that has taken place in the 
interior of a theater or an opera—(that is, what I suppose has 
taken place! My early education in that direction was 
much neglected; and with one single exception, and that a 
very beautiful one, I have not seen a play in a theater in my 
life.) This is what I now say in reference to the past; what I 
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shall say in regard to the future I cannot tell; but one thing I 
‘say, and that is that there has been within my residence in 
Brooklyn a transformation that might be called almost a 
revolution, on the subject of theatric and operatic amusements. 
Men do not go to them because they are schools of morals: 
that excuse never was worth anything. It is worse than 
nothing now. Men go to them to get out of the midst of 
rasping care. They want one clear evening in which they 
forget themselves. They want amusement. The appetite is 
in them. Whether that is the best way to feed it or not, others 
who have had more experience than I must judge. To me 
there has been a very great change, for theaters are no longer 
what they were. The mourning testimony of classical actors 
is, “Shakespeare cannot live.” Those old, substantial, grand 
dramas are mostly washed out of the way, and little bits of 
society plays are put in to make folks laugh and have a good 
time, though not doing anything for them intellectually. The 
man, however, who has had a good time all the evening without 
sin has had a great deal done for him. Many of the grand old 
plays yet survive; but you can see that the parodies, the bur- 
lesques, the “ Pirates,” the “ Pinafores,” carry the whole throng 
with them. Thousands of persons would not go to an opera, 
but they would go to see “Pinafore.” Thousands of persons 
would not go to see “Othello” or “Hamlet,” but they go to 
see “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” When I see the intense influences 
that are wasting the brain and the nerve system, I regret the 
general tendency in men and society, nowhere more than in 
this country, and rejoice in the provision that is made for 
more leisure, more vacation, more laughter and less crying. 
These rub out the wrinkles. They widen the brain. They 
make the heart pulsate with better blood. Relaxation is a 
good thing. 

We must also decsulest that on this continent, broad as 
it is, knowledges and activities are mcreasing, and will in- 
crease, in ways that I have not time now to _ illustrate 
but only to state—differences of industry, easy mutations 
that are the result of protracted rigor, of intenseness, of 
continuous pressure in one place, or of one kind, upon our 
populations, 
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We have not considered two important elements which are 
remedial. One is the wastefulness of the passions of every 
kind—fear, care, sorrow, anger, fretting, and a morbid con- 
science—all of which shorten life. They all accuminate the 
things that touch the brain. All of them are preparing the way 
for people that are full of care and anxiety. These die out — 
early and easily, as the weeds of society. It seems inhuman to 
say it, but it is a fact in the growth of creation, that the less 
useful and the weakly give place to the stronger. The very 
dissipations of life are carrying out of it many men that are 
useless to themselves and useless to society. It is too often 
the intenser forms of ambition that throw men’s personalities 
into undue prominence, and hinder the progress of the public 
good. Men are wasted by them. That is the reason why 
many of our patriots leave us so soon. Men that carry the 
burden of the State upon their backs; men that regulate 
the primaries, that turn the wheels of caucus, and that live 
somewhere between the ballot-box and the grog-shop, and ply 
them both, do not long live. They labor for the welfare of 
the people with such excess that they are soon obliged to resort 
to the other world; and while we mourn their loss we cheer 
our grief that there are other men yet who may rise and take 
their places. The great mass of men,—those who waste them- 
selves in vices, those who drain the cistern dry even before 
they are able to enter upon a full and vigorous life, those who 
are bestially feeding the animal, and, like him of old, get 
' down to eat the husks, but unlike him never remember again 
their Father’s house, those who with fiery bow draw music 
from the chords and sensibilities of their nature,—are seldom 
spared to old age. Society is- wasted at the bottom by the 
very things that make it weak. 

But renewed populations give better chances, and by-and- 
by, I think, there will be a moral foundation on such experi- 
ence and such knowledge that multitudes, myriads of young 
men, will come into life, and will develop and rise with an 
intense hatred of dissipation. So that these bitter evils will 
work out their own cure: 

On the whole, then, not to detain you from a more appetiz- 
ing discussion, there is undoubtedly a certain foundation for 
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what Mr. Spencer has said; but when I look at the whole 
community, one side and the other, and at the forces at the 
top and at the bottom, and at the various ciimates that exist 
upon this continent, I think well of the prospect of this multi- 
form and heterogeneous nation, Thank God, all the world is 
feeding us with population; and thank God that it is our 
stomach that digests them, and not they that digest us. 

Come, then, from Denmark, come from Norway and Swe- 
den, come from uncouth Russia, come from our fatherland 
of Germany, come from Austria, come from Greece, come 
from Turkey, come from Spain, come from Italy, come from 
France, come from Mother England, come from Scotland, 
come from Ireland to us! We have land enough, we have sky 
enough, we have institutions enough, for just such people, who 
leave their home for a better one. The influences here ‘are 
moralizing ; and liberty, based on intelligence and religious 
conscience will stand. 

Then looking forward to that hoped-for epoch, when the 
shocks of time shall have upset despotic thrones, and when all 
oppressive governments shall have been ground to powder, 
may this nation stand rounded out in all its proportions, 
radiant; and at last, from this land, and in grand chorus, may 
there go up to God the chant of victory, “ The kingdoms of 
this world have become the kingdoms of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and he shall reign.” 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


With all that have lived, and are gathered into thine heavenly — 
kingdom unto the community of the blessed, with all that dwell 
upon the earth and recognize thy benignant hand, we desire to 
join in blessing thy name, and in bearing witness to thy kindness, and 
to the service of ten thousand ministers of thine in the air, on the earth, 
upon the land, upon the sea, and from time immemorial. We desire, 
O Lord our God, to recognize thy service tous. No parent can be so 
tender to his children as thou hast been to thy children. We rejoice 
that in all those ways in which men find their true strength and dignity 
thou art found rewarding them step by step. We rejoice that darkness 
leads to light, that chastenment leads to joy, and that sorrows become 
pleasures. We know that they are ministered by thee; and that thy 
ways though not easily to be interpreted by our fear, or by the flesh, are 
made manifest in the spirit; and that all things shall work together for 
good to them that love thee. 

Accept our thanksgiving this morning. We are gathered together at 
the call of our magistrates—this whole people, scattered abroad upon 
the bosom of this mighty continent where the seasons are the almoners 
of thy bounty, where the sea and the land have served them, where the 
mountains and the mountain-sides alike have ministered unto them, 
where thou hast in this year very graciously held back raging diseases 
and pestilences, where thou hast tempered the season to health, where 
thou hast brought forth abundantly from the earth, where thou hast 
made the heart of the poor to rejoice in abundance, where strangers 
have found themselves at home, and where all the people have dwelt, 
together in growing unity and peace. 

O Lord our God, when we look upon the years, and remember the 
multitude of thy mercies, our hearts are drawn out to thee in thanks- 
giving. We rejoice that nature, which is but the expression of thy will, 
that its laws, which are thy decrees, and that whatsoever thou dost, in 
laying with regularity and continuity the paths on which we walk, shall 
be stable.. May we learn how to do thy will; and may we obey all 
laws that are of thee, that are ministered by thee, that are sustained by 
thee, and that are working for thee. We rejoice that through ten 
thousand veins thou art distributing thy mercies to those that need. 

We adore thee, though we cannot compass thee with our thought, 
that we know the direction in which thou art loving; that we know the 
effulgence of thy love; that we know what are the plenitude and rich- 
ness of thy mercies; and what are the influences which, beginning in 
love, end in mercies. 
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O Lord, we thank thee for the ministration of the year. We thank 
thee that our homes have been so pleasant as they have. We thank 
thee that so many of us are able to lift up the voice of thanksgiving. 
We thank thee that we have been spared by sickness, or that sickness 
has not led to death. We thank thee that thou hast preserved concord, 
and that we are not shaken to pieces as a potter’s vessel. We thank 
thee that thou hast maintained reason, and that the clear light of 
knowledge shines upon us. We thank thee that there are so many 
tendencies to good, and that evil is so soon recognized as evil, and that 
remedies are applied to it throughout the length and breadth of our land. 

Now, we pray that thou wouldst grant to us, thy dear children, the 
covenant blessings which thou didst vouchsafe to our fathers. We 
thank thee for their memory, for their work, tor their example; and we 
pray that the ways of stability in justice, in kindness, and in truth may 
abound throughout this great nation. What bands can hold us together 
except those which are fashioned by thine hand? What can we 
invent that shall overcome and control human passions? But thou, 
who controllest the black sea, at night, storm-ridden by furious winds, 
canst control even the wrath of man, and cause the remainder thereof 
to praise thee. 

Take care of this great land. As this is the refuge of the poor and 
needy, so continue, we beseech thee, thoughts of the sacredness of 
men. Continue those foundations on which our fathers stood to build 
this great fabric, which is worthy of the name of the refuge of the poor 
and desolate. Hold back, we pray thee, all sinister influences. Give 
great power to all beneficent influences. May colleges and seminaries, 
academies and schools, of every name, prosper. More and more may 
intelligence prevail among the people. Grant that all sources of 
knowledge, all papers and books, all influences that tend to feed the 
hunger of the soul, may be cleansed, purified, multiplied, and made 
more and more powerful. 

We pray that thou wilt cleanse all administrations of our national 
affairs. We commend to thee the President of the United States, and 
those that are joined with him in authority. We pray that thou wilt 
open their eyes to the ways of truth and purity, and help them to walk 
in righteousness. Remember all Governors and Legislators, all Judges 
and Magistrates. Grant that the whole framework of society may be 
maintained in integrity, and in true virtue. 

Bless, we pray thee, the. poor, the needy and the uneducated. Look 
upon the child of the forest. Bless those instruments that are bringing 
to us habits of industry. Dark as life is in this world to man, 
grant that the light of the other and better world may dawn upon his 
understanding, that he may be prepared both for this world and for the 
life which isto come. Grant that every nation which sends hither its 
children may, while their hearts yearn for those children, strangers in 
a strange land, feel the beneficent influence of the Gospel of Christ. 
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Bless our neighbor-nations.. Knit us together with them, not by the 
rude bonds of selfishness, but by the sweeter cords of love and sym- 
pathy. We pray for thy blessing upon all nations. Remember the 
peoples that are struggling up slowly, and seeking stability in justice 
and knowledge. Grant that they may be prospered by thee. May all 
the diverse influences throughout the globe be clad in the armor of 
righteousness; and may all the elements which tend to beauty and 
virtue find thee giving them light in darkness and strength in weakness. 
Let thy kingdom come, let thy will be done, on earth as it is in Heaven. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit, shall be everlasting praises. 


Amen. 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


‘One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after; that I 
may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold 
the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple.” —Psa. xxvii: 4. 


I am not aware that the word “beauty ” is once used in the 
whole New Testament in any original way. ‘The Gate Beau- 
tiful” is a historic fact, and that is mentioned; and “Sepul- 
chers that appear beautiful” are mentioned ; and in one other 
instance, where it is a quotation from the Old Testament, the 
term is employed. With these three exceptions, I think the word 
“beauty,” or “ beautiful,” does not appear at all in the whole 
New Testament. But the Old Testament abounds with in- 
flections of the word “beautiful.” It is applied to things, to 
actions, to qualities, to persons. This is but one of the things 
which mark the difference between the Old Testament and 
the New. The Old Testament was a book of time. The New 
is a book of Eternity. The Old Testament taught religion for 
its benefits in this world: the New Testament for its benefits 
in the world to come. It is very fitting, therefore, that they 
should be joined together to make one book. The Old Testa- 
ment attempted to bring men into harmony with natural laws. 
The New Testament seeks to harmonize men with spiritual 
laws. The Old Testament, in short, lay within the horizon of 
this world: the New Testament lies beyond the horizon of 
time and the world. 

Sunpay Morninc, December 1o, 1882. Lesson: Rev. xxi. Hymns (Plymouth Collec- 
tion): Nos. 199, 668, 672. 
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It is very natural, then, that we should expect in the Old 
Testament the lower conceptions and the physical forms which 
represent truth to men through their physical sensations; and 
it is entirely to be expected that the New Testament, taking 
the same elements, should represent them, not in their lower 
and material forms, but in a higher and spiritual way ; thus fol- 
lowing the law of evolution. 

That which attracts our attention to-day, is the use of 
the word “beautiful” as applied to moral quality and to 
God himself,—to the beauty of holiness and the beauty of 
God. 


These are some of the expressions : 


“* And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us.” 
“Give unto the Lord the glory due unto His name; worship the Lord 
in the beauty of holiness.” 


“¢ Give unto the Lord the glory due unto His name; Bring an offering 
and come into His court: Worship the Lord in the beauty of holi- 
ness.” 


Now, if it be suggested that the beauty here spoken of was_ 
largely the vestments, the glowing ceremonies, the altar, the 
priests, the processions, I will not deny that there is ground 
for such a suggestion; but it is very evident that the eminent 
natures had already begun to glance away from the physical : 
aspects of beauty to the higher forms of it—to the term beauty 
as applied to moral quality, and as descriptive of charac- 
ter, especially the divine. 

Beauty, at first, is conceived of as physical; and when it 
first dawns in the lowest natures (for it exists before civiliza- 
tion teaches it or educates it), it takes hold of but very few 
things, and takes hold of them only in their gross aspects, and 
in their intensity. Form, color, proportion, combination, con- 
trasts, which are constituent elements in art (that is, the edu- 
cated elements of the beautiful)—all these address themselves, 
either with effect or without it, to certain conditions of men’s 
minds, organic and natural. 

In other words, these things, when they are exhibited, make 
certain parts of the mind happy. Beauty conveys sensations 
differing from every other. There is, undoubtedly, a mental 
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appreciation of the sensation of pleasure when pleasant flavors 
are given to the palate. There is a pleasure of nervous excita- 
bility in a hundred ways in which it develops itself. There are 
pleasures that come from praise, the pleasure that comes from 
property acquired, and other kinds of pleasure; but none of 
them is the same (as every man is conscious) as that which is 
experienced in the presence of that which is beautiful. 

There is no accounting for tastes. You cannot always tell 
what will be beautiful to any given person. Yet, collectively, 
and taking the human race at large, beauty has a distinct pre- 
sentation of itself everywhere. The range, the variety, and the 
joy which come from acute sensibility to it, we have learned to 
separate by analysis; and beauty, in the appreciation of man- 
kind, has gone on unfolding as the mind has gone on unfold- 
ing from age to age. 

All this kind of beauty which is discerned by an uncultivated 
mind, and which is ministered through the senses, is of the 
lowest character; but it is not unimportant, though it registers 
at the very bottom. It is that beauty which the ear discerns 
in sounds, natural or artificial; all that beauty which the eye 
takes in; all that beauty which the body discerns, as the 
dancer in motion, as the gymnast in athletic feats of skill, etc., 
is beauty, although of the lowest form. 

But the term “ beauty,” conveying the idea of a combination 
of pleasing excellencies, is altogether different when it is ap- 
plied to moral qualities. Moral qualities have no form, and 
they have no color; yet they produce an admiration and a de- 
light as great as do those objects of beauty which act through 
the physical senses; and it is just as proper to call moral or 
mental qualities beautiful as it is to call a quality of the body 
beautiful. They are alike in some respects in their pleasing re- 
sults, but there is almost always this difference: that the moral 
quality carries delight up higher, and is more refined than the 
pleasure which we derive from sensuous beauty. As spiritual 
beauty follows the law of evolution, and it, therefore, is higher 
and later than the physical, so we may trace it. 

Probably the earliest admiration of beauty as a moral 
quality,—that is, not a physical presentation,—was in the con- 
ception of courage. In the earliest day, the exhibition of 
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strength marked the hero. But wisdom next took on the form 
of craft—not knowledge. Anda warrior that could elude and 
deceive his adversary, that could “take him in,” that could 
slay him, that could endure any amount of danger, thirst and 
fatigue, that was not daunted by any difficulties or overmas- 
tering oppositions, that could carry himself, his whole being, 
not only strongly, but courageously—men looked upon as a 
beautiful creature. They admired him as we admire a horse 
for wind and bottom and form. 

So it was that the world learned at the lowest stage to trans- 
fer the mere physical sense of the beautiful from matter, as 
discerned by the eye or ear, to moral qualities. Although the 
transfer was at first obscure and imperfect, there were the in- 
itial steps and conditions of it. 

Then men learned, at a later stage, not only that courage is 
beautiful but that suffering and self-sacrifice are beautiful. 
This sense of moral beauty has grown stronger and stronger as 
conscience has increased, as patriotism has increased, and as a 
high sense of duty has been enlarged. We admire a helmsman 
who, standing in the wheel-house of a burning boat, refuses, 
though the flames already singe his hair and his garments, to 
stir from his post, steering right on the shore. If he perish, as 
some have under such circumstances, everybody says: “ That 
was magnificent! That was heroic! That was beautiful !” 
Sacrifice, even of life, for the sake of duty and of humanity, 
all the world over, let us hope, is now considered beauti- 
ful. j 

Everybody understands that love is beautiful. A mother’s 
love—is there anything that can be conceived of as more 
beautiful! Therefore it is that all artists are fond of painting 
maternal love. Long before the Madonna signified maternity, 
and the infant Saviour childhood, the world, by its artists, was 
rendering as very sacred the relation between mother and 
child, in which the tenderness, the depth and the fervor of the 
mother’s love, and the innocence of the child, spoke of purity 
that the world hardly knew anywhere else. 

The love of lovers is beautiful everywhere. I can scarcely 
tell why it is that mirth and humor have been attached to it. 
There is nothing more transcendently beautiful than the pure 
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early love of congenial souls. And yet, when they are sus- 
pected of budding and blossoming in it, they become the ob- 
jects of chaffing and all sorts of ridicule—until the thing is 
known; and then everybody admires it. Love, in passing 
through the stage of homeliness, of bashfulness, to the stage of 
the beautiful, has to pay its way; but in and of itself it is 
everywhere regarded as something beautiful. I know that the 
language of love may become too sentimental, and that the ex- 
hibitions of it may be too sweet. Nevertheless, it is better so 
than than that there should be no manifestation, no sentiment, 
and no exhibition of relaxation on every side of a person’s na- 
ture, so that, as it were, two hearts might mingle. 

The same is true in regard to the love of the philanthropist, 
or general benevolence. While philanthropists, oftentimes, are 
held up as being subjects of proper criticism, and of some ridi- 
cule, it is very largely because they are men who pursue 
their philanthropy through organic arrangements, A man that 
sits at home and founds a committee, and pays money out of 
his committee, and sends other people to visit the sick, the 
poor and the needy, is philanthropic in a sense, but yet he is 
amachine man. He works his kindness, not out of his per- 
sonality, but out of the machine which he plies, and although 
institutions of philanthropy are very desirable, we never think 
of them as very lovely. Where feelings of kindness, of philan- 
thropy, are found in the individual, not working as the 
love of a father to a child, but as citizens among citi- 
zens, as men among men, it is held to be very beautiful 
the world over. 

I call as a witness Florence Nightingale, a name curiously 
attached to quality—for the nightingale is a homely bird, a 
brown, inconspicuous bird; and she was not particularly hand- 
some. Moreover the gentle nightingale is very modest; 
andso was she. It never plumes itself because it is the world’s 
chief singer, but sings for the joy of singing; and so she 
worked for the joy of working. Besides, the nightingale ap- 
pears not during the bright noon-day, but in twilight and dark- 
ness, as she when sorrow came, in troublous times. After all, 
there is a resemblance between her and the nightingale, al- 
though it be not extreme.. Her walk in the hospital, her 
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whole career, has made a name, a new name, to express beauty 
and royalty the world over. 

And so, step by step, moral qualities come to be considered 
beautiful. Take, for instance, long-suffering. Suffering is 
not beautiful. A person that is experiencing suffering is not 
ordinarily made beautiful by it; but let one, taken out of the 
bosom of abundance, of refinement and of affluence, be ma- 
ted with a companion fit for her but for a fatal plague-spot in 
him; let her, when the awful discovery is made of his intem- 
perance and gambling habits, devote herself, as no physician 
or surgeon ever did to the most beloved patients, for his hold- 
ing back, for his reclamation; and as the taint grows wider 
and wider, as it begins to fill the house with its odor, as it 
blights one aspiration after another, as it carries her, step by 
step, out of society, as it carries her into the very fetid ele- 
ments of obscenity and abuse, let her love refuse to be sep- 
arated from him, let ict cling to him and refuse to give him up; 
and when it has carried her down to a narrower and narrower 
walk, until the very bread on her table fails, and night and day 
she must live in the pestiferous influence of his breath, let her 
still refuse to give him up; and at last, when, amid almost uni- 
versal joy, he drops, rotten, into his coffin, let her alone of 
every human creature find something of good to be remem- 
bered of him, and let the tears which she sheds be tears of 
tenderness and sorrow: and tell me whether the long-suffering 
of that wife’s love is not more beautiful than flowers, than co- 
lors, than bird-notes, than symphonies, than temples, or any- 
thing else that God ever made, or that men’s hands ever con- 
structed. 

So too, gentleness and humility produce in men a higher 
admiration and pleasure than are produced by physical art. 
Not that any single act produced is beautiful ; but where, by 
continued persistent development, we come to discern the 
make-up, as it were, of one’s inward life, and see that gentle- 
ness, now, then, always rules; that with power, attainment, and 
position, humility always adédes (not gleams out here and there 
as a single quality), it is beautiful. Where a character is made 
up of these qualities, men that behold it regard it as preémin- 
ently beautiful. 
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So is it with patience and hope, when stormed but not over- 
mastered, when baffled but not discouraged, when hunted, ha- 
ted, bankrupted, but drawing the illumination of the divine up 
through all adversities and making life radiant; causing one 
man to sing where other men would weep, and to labor where | 
other men would le paralyzed, and carrying it on from day 
to day. 

How many have there been like Kossuth, the exile, and the 
noblest uncrowned head in Europe, who through years and 
years refused either to be daunted by threat, or to be bewil- 
dered by any attractions of man, or in any wise whatsoever to 
remit his testimony for liberty? How many have there been 
like him, driven out by the hand of war, an exile among the 
Turks; coming hither, the wonder of eloquence among our 
people; going back, baffled in expectation, from this land, 
where, at that time, the shadow of slavery destroyed all aspira- 
tions for liberty, or dulled them ; failing again in England; fail- 
ing on the Continent; retiring quietly to Italy and communing 
with God through nature, patiently pursuing scientific studies, 
waiting, waiting; in no way turbulent, in no way stirred up with 
muddy passions, gentle, cheerful, faithful—a witness: is not 
such acharacter as his beautiful? Is it not heroic? Every- 
where, the best heroes in the world are those that have no 
trumpets blared before them. After times will praise them. 

Simplicity, purity, truth, are intrinsically beautiful ; but then, 
they are beautiful to those who have learned to love them. In 
general, as beauty rises, it rises from the material towards the 
spiritual, and in the spiritual it is appreciated in the propor- 
tion in which men are themselves developed so as to recognize, 
to love and to revere that which is spiritual. 

So it is that, in the Scriptures, we find it commended in 
the heavens, in the forest, in the sea, in the mountains, in the 
very caves, in birds, and in insects—in all the natural world ; 
yet we also have, step by step, the conceptions of the beauty of 
holiness—that is moral beauty; and the climax—the beauty of 
God; and when you have touched that point you have reached 
the highest that mankind has ever yet conceived of. One of 
the evidences of the inspiration of sacred Scripture (not the 
inspiration of the letter, but the inspiration of the marrow and 
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substance which the letter incloses), is that, long before the 
educated and learned world had discovered many and great 
moral elements, we find them enshrined as part of the unfold- 
ing and the history of those people that were more particularly 
under the care and pleasure of God; and find, not in Athens, 
but in Jerusalem, not the art and refinement that belongs to. 
marble and to matter, but that higher realm developed by the 
beauty that belongs to emotion, to moral quality, to divinity 
itself. This is an evidence that is worthy of consideration by 
those who are accustomed to scoff at the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture. Ido not believe in the inspiration of the letter, verbal 
inspiration, but I do believe that there has been resting on the 
whole human race a divine inspiration, and that the fruit and 
outworking of that inspiration among mankind has_ been 
gathered up in our sacred Scriptures, and is embalmed there 
and is one of the great elements of them. 

All these elements, then, of which I have been speaking, are 
intrinsically and morally beautiful. Any one of them, taken 
separately, is beautiful; and when they are conjoined, human 
language has no terms of praise which are sufficient to describe 
them. 

But it must be real. These are things which pretense can 
carry but a little way. In all the emergencies of life they must 
be real. Beautifulness of moral conduct is the natural 
language of the thing itself; and if in a single instance, 
how much more when it clothes us as with a garment! 

The beauty of moral conduct is, in many respects, like that* 
to which music is an analogy, and is a higher form of it. 
Single sounds are sweet and beautiful; and yet they are the 
lowest forms of music. A succession of sounds, or melodies, 
rises still higher. Combinations of sound in harmony rise 
higher yet. When the symphonic forms are taken, and sounds 
are not sounds alone but are expressions of qualities, and 
feelings, and movements, and life itself, then we reach the high- 
est form of musical ecstasy. 

This ranks critics of music. Some men say that they would 
rather hear one ballad than the whole of Beethoven. No 
doubt persons who have advanced but a single step would say so. 
Melodies are only one step away from love of single sound, as 
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of the horn or bugle, or what not; when one has advanced 
beyond that, the love of melodic strains is developed. People 
say they do not care for what is called harmony. Of course 
they don’t; they are not high enough up. When persons come 
to harmonies they have only simple ones. That is natural. 
But when we come to Handel, to Bach, to Beethoven, we 
have then the supremest developments of music, and the 
mere outward form is comparatively lost in the sweep of 
the inwardness that it is carrying along with it. As the 
vast multitude of persons are not developed very highly, so 
the vast multitude of persons do not like these masters ; but, 
if they live long enough, they will; for I think we shall have 
something of the music of earth even in heaven. 

With this general understanding, I remark, first, that mere 
beauty of complexion, of features, of form, of motion, is not 
to be despised. If God has granted it to any, it should be 
received as a gift; nor does modesty require that they should 
not recognize it. Where, in simplicity, one should say every 
morning, “I thank thee, my God, that Iam made beautiful,” 
it is just as sound and sensible a prayer as to say, “I thank 
thee, my God, that I was born in a Christian land.” You 
would never say that a man was foolish who should say, “I 
thank God that I am born in good health and am strong ;” or, 
if a man chose to say, “I thank God that he gave me six feet 
in length of stature.” But when God clothes a woman with 
beatity she is expected to deny it always; and if it is alluded 

to, to say, “O! don’t flatter me.” It is a great pity that a 
thing which is itself so charming, and is really a gift of God, 
should be so often veiled with a lie. 

But how is it with those who are homely? It is their fault 
if they are; for such is the power of inward beauty that after 
a time it strikes through, and, though I may be ungainly and 
distorted, nevertheless the soul is mightier than the framework 
of the features, and whoever zs good, by-and-by Jooks good, 
and whoever is deep-souled gives that expression to the 
countenance itself. Mild qualities penetrate, and at last find 
physical clearness. Every person who lives thirty or forty 
years in the practice of holy qualities will carry, at last, the 
victory ; and the artist inside will strike through the canvas and 
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put its colors on the outside. There is no cosmetic that is 
half so good as grace. 

Now, the poorest on earth may have, if not this external 
beauty (which may come as a late harvest in life) the beauty 
of conduct. They may clothe themselves with those garments 
of righteousness that elsewhere are called “‘ garments of praise,” 
and that have been reflected even in the homely proverb of 
our language, “Handsome is that handsome does.” 

There are multitudes of servants in the household, of a plain 
common sense, but of an uncommon fidelity ; who have nursed 
the child in all his youth, who have been friends and coun- 
selors to him—sometimes better friends and truer counselors 
than the father and mother themselves ; who have stood patient 
in a subordinate position, and been faithful to him when he 
has gone into the marriage relation, and to his children, one 
by one, themselves growing old; remaining contented, and 
serving others all their life long, until their hairs grow white, 
and they sit resplendent patriarchs and matrons in the family 
where they have served. There is no beauty of outward form 
and nature which is like the fidelity of the disinterested service 
of love carried on through the whole life. 

I think the handsomest man I ever saw was a black man. 
Not that I thought his flattened nose was beautiful, nor that I 
admired his protuberant jaw, or full-conditioned lips, or hair 
unsilken; but he was redolent to me of piety; and when I 
looked at him I almost thought of God’s angels. There was, 
nothing that he could ask that I would not do or strive to do 
for him; and although my father was in the pulpit, and Smith 
was a servant hired at wages, I certainly revered him, at that 
time, more than my father. I do not know how near that 
was to my early Abolition tendencies; but he was good seed 
to lie in my heart, and to spring up into such thoughts as I 
have had. His true, simple piety, the richness of his emotion, 
the fervor of his love, the wonder of the prayers that he 
used to murmur while I lay in my pallet in the same room in 
which his presence made it seem as if an angel had come, 
made me feel my own sinfulness, and wonder at his approach 
to God. All these qualities made him as radiant to me as an 
angel, He was not black—to me he was as white as the clouds, 
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The poorest, then, by conduct and quality may rise not 
only into the form of an external and individual beauty, but 
into that which is higher than physical and sensuous beauty, 
into that which comes from the right ordering of the soul, 
and from the life which flows out of it. 

On the other hand, see what contrasts there are. Here are 
men in colleges; here are women in service; here are young 
persons in every relation of life, obscure, unrewarded, yet 
developing the noblest qualities. Their cottage has no picture 
but the living one; no statuary stands in the niches; but 
living and walking statues are there. They have no silver 
and no gold. No imitation of gorgeous plumage is on the 
walls ; no fresco, no picture, is on the ceiling above; and yet 
the cottage lacks nothing of beauty so long as they live there. 

How many persons have gone down out of affluence to take 
counsel of some holy woman, some sainted old man, who is 
upon the verge of the eternal world, and gone back home feel- 
ing that the beauty of holiness turns to garishness all that art 
can do! 

On the other hand, what a painful contrast we often see 
where whatever can be done by the architect’s hand, well paid, 
is done to rear the mansion, the palace; where whatever taste 
can do is done to collect all books and all pictures; where 
whatever the upholsterer can do is done to cover the floor 
with picture-carpets; or where whatever the artist can do, is 
done to the ceiling to make it, if possible, as beautiful as the 
floor of heaven! But if the man who walks in the midst of all 
this treasure is himself selfish, carnal, grasping, hating, jealous, 
unlovely, the outward form of physical beauty stands in an 
eternal contrast to the walking homeliness of a man that has 
developed his animal life, but not the spiritual, efflorescent life 
of the higher feeling. 

And yet oftentimes, young men, the simple that love sim- 
plicity, those who despise knowledge, hear of wonderful 
beauty, and murmur at the providence of God that did not 
give them access to carnal beauty, sensuous beauty, beggarly 

-elements of the world. These are glorious if they typify a 
higher beauty ; but they are mean if they are the only beauty, 
and the owner of them is a warning to mankind, 
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Beauty enshrined, heroic, has never been pictured, but it 
has been ved. O, that there might be some sacred limner 
who sees just as God sees, and who would come down and 
paint portraits, and let men see what they themselves are! 
What a twirling and whirling there would be to keep them out 
of the sight of the reporters ! 

This subject may, also give you a line of thought in regard 
to your judgments of art. The art that glorifies matter, and 
stops at that, is beastly. The art and literature that under- 
take to give beautiful forms to dirty things are beastly. The 
sensual school of writers in England have no excuse for bor- 
rowing from that pool of corruption, French literature, and 
painting the things which universal modesty hides, and repre- 
senting in most glowing colors processes which nature itself is 
ashamed of, and justifying them by saying that they are natu- 
ral, that they are real. As if that were any reason why they 
should be made more prominent than they are in the obscurity 
which nature gives them. What language, what tongue, can 
condemn in terms sufficiently severe, the degradation of such 
a school! What tongue can. reveal with sufficient fiery 
indignation, the prostitution of a literature that makes love 
carnal, that sets it forth in all the elements that attract the 
morbid imagination, and that sends it down desecrated from 
generation to generation, and ‘talks about liberty being freed 
from the technical restraint of the church, and going back to 
the old Grecian admiration of nature, and the worship of 
nature! They have not yet learned what are the first princi- 
ples of nature, pure and unadulterated. Objects of art that 
perpetuate forms in the service of sensuality, whether they 
hang in Parisian sa/ons, whether they be hung in boudoirs and 
bed-rooms, or whether they hang unblushingly in more public 
places, where nakedness is made attractive, not for any pure 
ae high purpose, not as representing even “The Bath,” 

“The Captive Slave,” but as presenting subjects seductive, 
oe ees ahominahic=whe shall be found to praise or to 
permit such prostitution of art by making beauty the servant 
of the devil! When anything has answered its ends, there 
are always crows, or buzzards, or worms, that find food in 
rottenness, and it would seem as though this was the line in 
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which some men have descended, and come to rejoice in filth, 
in corruption, and in abomination. 

On the other hand, who can tell what have been the general 
effects of art rightly applied during the great medieval period, 
and how much we owe to the church itself, from the days an- 
tecedent to Raphael? The criticism of Ruskin upon the Pre- 
Raphaelite school, and the subsequent development, is that 
down to the time of Raphael, painters cordially believed in the 
things which they were painting. Their angels were angelic. 
They might be stiff in their garments, they might be awkward 
in their vesture, but the features were an attempt on the part 
of the artist to give seraphic forms to virtues. When the 
sensuous side of art had been so developed that the elements 
of beauty began to be more and more thought of than the 
element of spirituality, then a great change came. Then came 
subjects that were made up as fashion-plates arenow. Every- 
where were attempts to make people more graceful; and so 
sensuous beauty became a substitute for true spiritual beauty. 
Nevertheless, the Mother Church has sent down to us a line 
of representations of spiritual beauty, through art, which I 
suppose has had far greater influence upon both art and 
spirituality than-almost anything else. I do not know that I 
have ever read any treatise which, having explored this realm, 
has undertaken to show what the world owes to the develop- 
ment of spiritual beauty, by the lower forms of sensuous or art 
beauty ; but it is worthy of study and representation. 

I read in your presence, this morning, a chapter from Reve- 
lation, where the Heavenly City is represented to us by 
precious stones of every kind. I count it not among the least 
noticeable things in the structure of Scripture that, while the 
Old Testament is profuse in its admiration of the beauty of 
nature (for beyond any nation of antiquity the Hebrews 
were in commerce with God through nattre), the sea, the for- 
est, the storm, the sun, the light, all changes of seasons,—what- 
ever there was, you will find in the Psalms, in the prophets, 
in the experience and sentiment of the oldest writers,—yet 
the New Testament is almost empty of it. Where the old 
prophet would have swung his eagle in the air, Christ spoke 
enly of the brood of chickens under the hen’s wings. The 
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illustrations of Christ are all domestic. I do not remember a 
single one which was not either borrowed from the Old Testa- 
ment, or was not modern to his day, or was not the result of 
human cultivation in the world. 

The Old Testament was, in the first place, full of a rap- 
turous admiration of God as presented in nature. Then 
comes the long period of the development of physical 
ideas of beauty into spiritual ideas; and this the whole New 
Testament borrows, clear down to the last book. ‘Then comes 
Revelation, and again lifts up the old standard, and fills its 
mighty chambers with the glory and beauty borrowed from 
the heaven, from the earth, from time and from imagined 
eternity ; and (talk about our not being permitted to wear 
gems and jewels!) when the Heavenly City at last is built, 
the very City of God is one mighty gem—one mighty 
jewel! First, the ideas which we have collected are suggested 
in the Old Testament. Then they are set forth m the ex- 
pression of spiritual beauty in the New Testament. Again 
they are re-expressed in the glowing form of external matter, 
to picture to us the residence of a soul at last. Then, into 
that city whose streets are gold, whose squares are dia- 
monds, whose walls are of all the precious stones then 
known—into that great city, shining in its own brightness and 
beauty, the sun is not permitted to come, nor the moon to 
rise, nor the stars to give their light. So light and so glorious 
is it, that the brightness which comes from earthly things is 
eclipsed by the brighter and more glorious light of Him who 
dwells there—the eternal Father. For God shall be the light 
of Heaven—God, the beautiful; God, whose very worship is 
the beauty of holiness; God, who inspired nature to its beau- 
tiful forms, and the human soul to the receptivity of beautiful 
things. When at last we are purged of sense and flesh, and 
rise to behold Him as he is, then the beautifulness of God, as 
well as his graciousness, love, and tender mercy, will fill the 
soul with admiration forever and forever. 

Happy are we who understand the secret of beauty,—the 
line of its development, its moral purposes, and its heavenly 
reward, As the plainest plant, as the homeliest root, con- 
cealed and covered under ground, redeems its lowest form of 
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rudeness and unbeauty, when it thrusts up its stem and clothes 
itself with leaves, growing more and more beautiful as it 
develops and comes at last to its full self, and to form adds 
color, and to color fragrance, and fulfills its final end in the 
shape of a cup of beauty; so in this life, where we are rude, 
beginning low, we rise up through refinements to morality, and 
through morality to spirituality, step by step, in unfolding 
beauty: when heaven shall see at last the consummation 
of it all, the blossom of our life and the fragrance of it will be 
the beauty of that upper sphere. 

God grant that every one here may live to fulfill the root- 
duties of this life, and unfold and develop the blossom and the 
fruit of eternal beauty in heaven! 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We draw near to thy presence, our Father, not as those who must 
needs tell thee their wants,—thou knowest them altogether; not as those 
who need to persuade thee in supplication,—thou art more ready to give 
than we are to receive. We draw near to thee because we have found 
it to be pleasant and joyous; and, although we may not know why it is, 
thou knowest; and those that sit down in the light of thy countenance 
find summer; and all joy springs where thy light and thy love are. 

We thank thee for the mercies which we have received. We thank 
thee for the truth which has shone upon us. We thank thee that thy 
truth grows more and more ineffable, and that we can perceive that 
while in the earlier days, with our rude and gross fancies, we expected 
it almost as a thing physical and visible, we are being taught more and 
more to receive it spiritually, and to understand how little of it we can 
take: for he that is bathed in the light of the sun all the day long con- 
sumes but little of the light and of the warmth, nor understands what is 
the sweep and the power of the sunlight through all the universe. We 
discern something of God, we discern the light, the white light of the 
heavenly land; and we learn more and more how wide is the scope of 
spiritual truth. But we rejoice that we are not altogether ignorant, al- 
though, with what power soever we are endowed, we can take in but the 
least part of that which is infinite and ineffable. We rejoice that, as the 
soul shall feed on truth, the supply is immeasurable, and that, much as 
we can obtain in this life, we are to obtain from thee more; and that one 
look from thine eye, and one word from thy lips, and one laying on of 
thy hand, will be more to:us than the rest of our life. 

Now, Lord, we beseech of thee that we may to-day enter into the 
thought of God, the blessedness of being his, the blessedness of serving 
him, and the blessedness of ripening so that we may be transplanted in- 
to his very presence. May we learn to love what thou lovest, and to’ 
hate that which thou hatest: to do the things that are pleasing to thee, 
and to avoid the things that grieve thee, that all our life on earth may be 
a life in God. 

We pray that we may have not only the general guidance of thy pres- 
ence, but the special guidance of thy Spirit. May our conscience and 
our love be so sensitive that they shall recognize the things that come 
unto us from above, that we maybe led of the Spirit, and walk safely, 
whether in a rude and rough way, hard and desolate, or amid gardens 
and pleasant places, by the side of still waters. Still, may we evermore 
feel that we are guided inwardly by thy light and warmth, and by all the 
influence of thy nature upon us. So walking, may we rejoice that we 
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are children of light; and may we reflect it; may our life teach other 
men where to go, and what to do. May we not be continually cast 
down, mournfully regretting that we live so poorly that we are obliged 
to apologize for our lives. Help us to live with such simplicity, such 
truth, such kindness unvarying, such effluent love, that men shall know 
that we are thine ; and that though we are so imperfect and so small, 
what there is of us represents the soul of God. 

We pray that thou wilt help us in all the crises of our lives, that when 
we obtain the greatest victories, we may not be discouraged, and run 
from the battle-field ; that when we can reach the higher realms of at- 
tainment, we may not forsake the uncompleted work in despair. May 
we be patient, long-suffering, steadfast, immovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord. 

Grant thy blessing upon those whose work on earth is almost com- 
pleted. May their autumnal days be rich in color and full of beauty. 
Grant, we beseech of thee, that they may discern afar off the city coming 
down from heaven ; and as they look into the air, not empty of light, may 
they there discern that which thy servant of old beheld—the new heavens 
coming down like a bride adorned for her husband. 

Be with the younger and more active ones who are standing in the midst 
of life, and sustaining the affairs of life, that they may be strong in the 
Lord, fervent in spirit, pure, true, just, right; and may they be able to 
carry out rectitude, straightening the crookedness of human affairs, re- 
pairing what selfishness has disarranged, and doing the things that shall 
make this world better, and so happier. 

We pray for those who are ascending into places of trust and honor, that 
they may bring thither a holier ambition and a nobler sense of humanity 
than those who have gone by, never letting down their conceptions of 
righteousness to follow the path of apparent success. Grant that they 
may stand strong in the Lord, for that which is righteous and good. 

Bless the children. May they grow up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. May they be instructed, not alone by word of 
mouth, but by the sweet example of life, and so be consecrated to right- 
eousness. We pray that thus our households may be as the porches of 
heaven ; having something of the clear light of divine glory shining into 
these temples of love. May thy servants, the parents, be undiscouraged. 
May they be endued from day to day with the spirit of patience, of genial 
love, and of self-sacrifice; that they may rear their offspring for God, 
sure of meeting them again by-and-by, when they shall have left this 
world. Whether the parents go first, orthe children precede them, may 
they all have the great Father’s house in their minds from day to day, the 
hope of the soul, that they may be ever looking forward toit, and find in 
the certainty of it a relief from care. May they have an equipoise in all 
the despondencies of their life; and so may their life here, while filled 
with earthly duties, be looking forward evermore to the other life and 
to the nobler love and joy. . 
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Bless, we pray thee, the labors of thy people everywhere—those un- 
seen and those manifest and public. Bless all those who are brought 
under the influence of thy servants who are teaching them. May igno- 
rance be dispelled by a heavenly light. May men be won back from 
following presumptuous sins. May men be reformed who have cast 
away purity. Grant that on every side righteousness may prevail, and 
that thy servants, everywhere, may be embassadors thereof. 

Bless the churches of this city, and all those who are preaching the 
gospel of Christ therein. May they see eye to eye; may there be no 
root of bitterness that shall spring up to divide them; and may they 
walk, hand in hand, in the truth of Christ, and in a blessed confidence 
in each other. 

We pray that thou wilt bring on the time when we shall again hear the 
singing of birds, when the streams shall be full, when the grass and 
flowers shall appear once more, and when we shall know that the spring 
has come. Grant that our churches may see days of salvation, that 
men may be gathered in and enter openly upon a Christian life, and 
walk safely therein. 

May this great nation be saved from infidelity. May it hold fast ta 
God as God has held fast to us and our fathers. As through many 
days their hearts cleaved unto him, so may ours; that we may obey all 
his laws and precepts, and be a nation of righteousness, a God-fearing 
people. ; 

Let thy kingdom come everywhere ; fulfill thy promise of bringing in 
all the scattered tribes and nations of the globe; and may the earth at 
last shine resplendent in divine love. 

And to the Father, Son and Spirit shall be praises evermore, Amen. 


CONCEPTIONS OF GOD. 





“Our Father which art in Heaven.”—Matt. vi: 9 


Since God is invisible, and since we cannot know him with 
the senses as we do each other, we must form in our own 
minds some idea of him; and every man’s conception of God 
is an ideal. In that sense, it may be said that every man 
fashions his own God: not that he creates the Creator, but 
that he forms his own idea of what that Creator is. It is the 
history of the formation of ideas of God, and the carrying them 
out, that is contained in the Old Testament scriptures of our 
Bible. The Old Testament Bible is a history of the earliest 
ideas in respect to creation. It is the history of the earliest step 
in the direction of religion. It is the history of men’s ideas re- 
specting themselves, their families, the civil state, morality, 
and religion. It very soon takes in one single line of men: 
not as though God had no lines of development anywhere 
else; but it traces, more especially, the line of development 
through Israel, and gives the history of these people in their 
lowest estate, in their progress, in their institutions, and in 
the results that sprang from them. He traces the history of 
their judges, the history of the transmutation of their govern- 
ment, the history of their sovereigns, the history of the com- 
monwealth, the history of the kingdom, and the history of the 
morality which attended these various institutions and pro- 
gresses. The history of their religious experiences was also 
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given. Many beautiful ideals are thrown in like exquisite 
valleys in rugged mountains. We have chance insights into 
antiquity, where men were living in pastoral simplicity, and in 
a beautiful rural life. It was necessary that with the some- 
what doleful history otherwise, we should have such an illus- 
tration in it. 

The history of men’s experiences has hymned, chanted, 
their joys and wailed their woes in the lyrical portion of the 
Bible. Then come the masterful attempts of the school of 
great men, the statesmen of antiquity, in their conflict with all 
forms of oppression, injustice and unrighteousness. It may 
be said that the Old Testament is a disconnected history of 
the progress of righteousness in the human race ; not in detail, 
but generally. There are many who think that it has worn 
itself out; that it is not fit for use any more. You might as 
well abolish the history of England, because the ancient days 
of England are not modern days. You might as well say that 
the history of the early colonies in this country is of no ac- 
count, because the colonies differed so much from the present 
States, and because our wisdom is so much greater than theirs 
—if itis. The history of the unfolding of ideas and institu- 
tions and tendencies is indispensable to the right conception 
of our own time, our own privileges, and our own usages. 

There has been much fault found with the presentation of 
God as it is contained in the Old Testament; and, as this is 
the source of all moral inspiration, I propose very briefly to 
trace the history of the development of the idea of God, down 
to the opening of the New Testament, where Christ teaches us 
to call God our Father. 

The first step was to release men from the vulgar concep- 
tions of the lowest form of idolatry. A great many persons 
suppose that the knowledge of God can be thrown into the 
human soul, instead of being learned gradually in unfolding. 
The facts go against it. Some would seem to think we are 
nothing in the world but a photographic plate, and that God 
is to come before us and shine in, and there will be the photo- 
graph of him. That does very well for photography, but 
very poorly for Deity. If upon such an imperfect surface as 
human consciousness God should throw his portrait, it would 
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not be worth having. There was, indeed, that which made it 
impossible, aud that was the vice of idolatry, against which the 
Old Testament so presents itself. Never form a God out of 
matter. He is one so much higher and better, that it is a 
mistranslation and’a falsification. Anything that you could 
represent to the eye or to the ear is not God. Now, in the 
early period, men called stones, onions, and all sorts of things 
God. These are called fetishes now. A clam-shell is a fetish, 
provided there is a fool that, looking upon it, can pray to it, 
and think it has a God init. This is the lowest possible form 
of idolatry. 

Then next would come conceptions of God borrowed from 
the great and mysterious agencies of nature. Whatever was 
striking, that men understood nothing about, they thought 
must have in it some divine power. The wind, the storm, the 
phenomena of eclipses, the appearance of meteors—all these 
were divine spectacles to the thought of an ignorant and trem- 
bling race. 

Then came some faint conception of natural laws—polythe- 
ism. It raised higher in men’s conception what wisdom was 
and administration was; and they have formed God—some 
from light, worshiping the sun and stars: not absolutely as 
being God, but as emblems of him. And they are among 
the finest emblems that the Old Testament itself employs 
when it says ‘“‘God is a sun,” or, “God is a shield.” 
The Zoroastrians, I suppose, had many men among them 
worshiping God truly in worshiping fire, and making 
the thing only representative, and accessory to the ideas 
of God. 

In many nations the gods were simply the deification of hu- 
man appetites and passions—Venus, Bacchus, the whole dis- 
gusting and filthy horde of gods Oriental, that were mere mag- 
nifications of animal qualities, and that used supernal power 
to carry on the lowest forms of debauchery. 

Then came the deification of men and of heroes. Hercu- 
les became a God. And in the corrupt days of the later Em- 
pire, the atrocious Roman Emperors were deified, sometimes 
even in their own lifetime. 

So the human mind reached up after God; and using such 
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materials as lay within their comprehension, fashioned their 
ideas of God out of them. 

The progress in that direction was more or less distinct 
among the Hebrews, as well as among other nations. But 
they had, early, a larger idea of God—namely, Monotheism. 
Abraham was. born of a nation that believed in polytheism, 
although they always held that there was one Chief. Abra- 
ham, an immigrant, came over into the Promised Land, be- 
lieving that there was but one God, and there, at once, he 
had suitable ground to stand on. He had reasoned so high 
as to reduce all the elements of force that existed in the 
earth or heavens, the mysterious as well as the known, and 
to him there was but one infinite God. The step up was im- 
mense, and the importance of it was transcendent. 

The Old Testament has sometimes been used to teach Mon- 
otheism, or the unity of God, as against the New Testament 
conception of Trinity ; but that is a historical mistake. The 
idea of God as one in the Old Testament, was not an idea of 
him as one inrespect to the constitution of his own nature: the 
controversy was between the idea of one God and that of poly- 
theism, or between one God and five hundred thousand gods, 
dancing throughout the air, with all their temptations and all 
their abominations. The question was not at all as between 
God in one and God in three persons (that had not dawned 
on the minds of men yet), but as between the myriad gods in 
nature, and the one preéminent and transcendent Jehovah. 

Now, there is no light thrown upon the beginning of the 
human family until we come down to the time of Abraham; 
but there the Old Testament begins to touch the nature of the 
true God in language that will not be surpassed for dignity, 
for truth, and formoral grandeur. You will take notice that from 
the beginning of days, the revelation of God in the Old Tes- 
tament was a revelation of one who sought righteousness, or 
rightness—right laws, right government, right administration, 
right customs, right conduct between man and man, or masses 
of men. It was not power; it was not wisdom; certainly it 
was not spectacular grandeur that occupied the thought of 
the old theologians, the law-givers, the singers and the 
prophets of the Old Testament. It was a God of righteous- 
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ness, who, perfectly righteous himself, demanded it by his law, 
procuring it both by reward and by punishment; always, every- 
where. For it was a righteousness that, having many stern 
things in it, made itself known, on the whole, as of transcen- 
dent beauty and hopefulness, 

The theory is prevailing more and more among theologians 
that parts of the Mosaic writings were not added to the original 
sketch until as late as the days of Ezra. It makes no difference 
whether they were or were not. We find one of the most mag- 
nificent descriptions of the nature of God in the book of Exo- 
dus, that ever was penned. Even now, we can add nothing to 
it, and we desire to take nothing from it. It is where Moses de- 
sired, when he was about to go forth as the legislator and leader 
of the people of Israel, that he might have such a view of God 
as should enable him to carry out successfully his great task, 

““And the Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long suffering, and abundant in good- 
nessand truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and trans- 
gression and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty ; visiting the 


iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and upon the children’s chil- 
dren, unto the third and to the fourth generation.” 


As though he had said, “I am the one universal God ; I am 
the God who administers the universe for the sake of righteous- 
ness; I will never forget the difference between right and 
wrong ; my administration shall never be in favor of guilty men ; 
it shall always work for the upright, for the pure, for the holy. 
That is the genius of my reign and of my kingdom. Never- 
theless with great graciousness, with long-suffering, and 
with abundance of goodness and truth I will keep mercy 
for thousands. I will forgive iniquity and _ transgression 
and sin.” Why, what could you ask more beautiful than 
that? Here was the human race nascent, born into life, 
as it were, on an animal plane; and the declaration of God 
_was, “The whole aim and drift of my moral government shall 
be to lift you up to higher conceptions of purity and righteous- 
ness. And I will set my face against all corruptions that de- 
grade you, and yet, since you are ignorant, stumbling and in 
every way temptable, I shall in every way carry on the attempt 
to raise you. I will wait upon you, and lift the light of my 
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countenance upon you. JI will keep mercy for you and for 
your children for many generations.” It was a declaration of 
God exactly fitted to what were the actual facts of the unfolding 
system of God among men. 

Now come the names that were given to God in the Old 
Testament; and much use has been made of them; and they 
have been held up in contrast with the New Testament con- 
ception of a patient and suffering God by men who, I hope, 
meant well. But men, I think, have suffered much for want of 
knowledge, as everybody will who goes through the Old Tes- 
tament picking out knots and flaws. What would you think of 
aman,who should attempt to study botany by eating rotten 
chestnuts? What would you think of aman who should eat 
decayed apples, and then pass judgment upon fruit? What if 
a man should go through the Old Testament and pick out the 
scandalous scenes, and who, holding them up, should say, 
“Here is a sample of your Old Testament!” Yet many men 
scoff at itin this way. Is it not worth one’s while to ascer- 
tain what these things are, and how they came, and taking the 
attributes and the names that were applied to Jehovah, to see 
what was their purpose, how they were applied, and what they 
did? Now, in looking through the Old Testament we shall 
find, very conspicuously, names of terror. God isa lion; he 
is fire; he is a fury that will burn to the lowest hell; he is a 
God of hosts; he is a God of storms, who rides on the storm ; 
thunder and lightning are the flash of his eye and the voice of 
his anger; he is the mighty man of war. Those names, if they 
stand as representing attributes of God are impressive: but 
suppose you have myriads of men who are morally no higher 
than those men were of whom we learn in the chapter I read to 
you,—Sodomites,—men who are lower than the animals are; 
for the animals never run to excess, but follow the laws of 
their organization, while man goes lower than that. At that 
time, in which every man did what was good in his own sight, 
when there was no king in Israel, when men lived in concubin- 
age, when men traveling were not safe, when they were des- 
poiled on the way, I should like to know what influence would 
you have on such men if you went piping to them on the de- 
sirableness of purity, and the loveliness of virtue? You have 
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got to smite such men with fear before you can get through 
the tough skin of such animalism as that. If there is to be 
erected in their sight any government which shall take hold of 
them, it must be a government of fear. And, at the bottom, 
in the early day, fear ploughed just enough to turn up the soil 
in which better ideas were to be sown everywhere. In deal- 
ing with men we carry this out in every relation of life. We 
are obliged to begin where the people are, before we can lift 
them. But, in those days of which we have merely a glimpse, 
as through a single pane of a window; in the state which pre- 
vailed, co-extensive with the nations of the earth, where idolatry 
was organized lust, where the corruptions of man were so 
boundless, you would hardly have dared walk through the gal- 
lery which Paul paints in the first chapter of Romans, where 
men used to act like the various monsters that used to disport 
in the slime of the not yet dried up soil of the world. What 
are you going to do with piping peace in dealing with such 
men as these? You have got to have a God that has thunder 
and lightning in him; and the impression produced upon 
those coarse and depraved natures would not have been half 
so great as the impression which is made upon us in these 
modern days, by the mildest conception of the New Testa- 
ment ; for the evolution of the nature of God followed the evo- 
lution of the human mind, and adapted itself to it. As men 
were sunk to the lowest point of animalism, it did not require 
much thinking. They were not far from it when they were 
born. Now there must be brought to bear upon the idea of 
righteousness a God who will avenge wrong. I think one of 
the most charming dramatic representations of this is contained 
in the 63d chapter of Isaiah. That is, much further down in 
Jewish history you have the conception of a God turning all 
the time upon the necessities of men: not upon the abstract 
delineations of the perfect God, but upon the God employed to 
produce righteousness in men, and therefore adapting himself 
to their condition. 


“Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Boz- 
rah? This thatis glorious in the apparel, traveling in the greatness of 
his strength? I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save. Where- 
fore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy garments like him that tread, 
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eth in the winefat? I have trodden the wine-press alone; and of the 
people there was none with me: for I will tread them in mine anger, and 
trample them in my fury; and their blood shall be sprinkled upon my 
garments, and I will stain all my raiment. For the day of vengeance is 
in mine heart, and the year of my redeemed is come. [This power of 
purging was for love’s sake alone and terrible only for hatred.] And I 
looked, and there was none to help; and I wondered that there was 
none to uphold: therefore mine own arm brought salvation unto me; 
and my fury, it upheld me. And I will tread down the people in mine 
anger, and make them drunk in my fury, and I will bring down their 
strength to the earth.” 


Now, as you have seen a beetled cliff, hard and rugged, with 
harebells in the seams, waving in glory and exquisite beauty, 
listen to the very next verse: 


‘*T will mention the loving kindness of the Lord, and the praises of 
the Lord, according to all that the Lord hath bestowed on us, and the 
great goodness toward the house of Israel, which he hath bestowed on 
them according to his mercies, and according to the multitude of his 
loving kindnesses. For he said, Surely they are my people, children 
that will not lie: So he was their Saviour. In all their afflictions he was 
afflicted, and the angel of his presence saved them: In his love and in 
his pity he redeemed them ; and he bare them, and carried them all the 
days of old. But they rebelled, and vexed his Holy Spirit: Therefore 
he was turned to be their enemy, and he fought against them. Then he 
remembered the days of old, Moses, and his people, saying, Where is 
he that brought them up out of the sea with the shepherd of his flock? 
Where is he that put his Holy Spirit within him? That led them by 
the right hand of Moses with his glorious arm, dividing the water before 
them, to make himself an everlasting name? That led them through 
the deep as horses in the wilderness, that they should not stumble? 
As a beast goeth down into the valley, the Spirit of the Lord caused 
him to rest; so didst thou lead thy people, to make thyself a glorious 
name, Look down from heaven, and behold from the habitation of thy 
holiness and of thy glory: where is thy zeal and thy strength, the 
sounding of thy bowels and of thy mercies toward me? Are they re-~ 
strained ?” 


See the outbreak of divine justice, with such fearful illustra- 
tions as should rouse the guilty conscience, on the one side, 
and then see the transition into the exquisite pleading for love, 
for purity, and for virtue, on the other side. That is the his- 
tory of the Old Testament all the way through. It is'such a 
delineation of the divine justice in Jehovah as shall arouse 
sinful men who will not be restrained by anything less than 
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that. But, the moment this is over, there comes the mother 
element, the nurse element, the tenderness, sweetness and 
beauty of the Lord. The ‘historic unfolding of the divine 
nature ought to redeem us from all the taunts and gibes and 
poor witticisms that have been employed upon it. All the 
prophets of the Old Testament were actors in a magnificent 
drama. ‘They were the men that took their lives in their own 
hands, and withstood all the corruptions of dynasties; -all the 
wild, rampant corruptions of governments; all the boundless 
mischiefs of war; all the animal inclinations of men. Sturdy 
men stood, giving a representation of God which would tend to 
rouse people from animalism, and bring them into a true 
righteousness. ‘That is the history of the prophets all the way 
through the Old Testament—the sublimest body of men that 
ever populated the earth, on an errand of imperishable 
grandeur, the influence of which is not extinguished yet, but 
shines on down the wide spaces of time, and is the light of 
every nation that is struggling against barbarism; and you will 
notice that these always take refuge in the Old Testament 
not in the New. If you find the Huguenots and Aibigenses 
persecuted, if you find those who are driven to the mountains 
in any way, you will find all of them running back to the Old 
Testament, to take refuge in a God who is more powerful than 
all power. God’s counsels shall prevail, and he shall stand in 
the end victorious, and wicked men shall be swept away. 
Corrupt men are all to be destroyed with the breath of his 
mouth, and the brightness of hiscoming. The Old Testament 
is one of the grandest documents for human rights, for human 
liberty, for morality, for order and government, for equity 
between man and man, for everything that becomes life. 
There is no document.on the earth that is grander than this 
same Old Testament, which men think they have outlived, 
wallowing still in the slime of corruption, and croaking as 
frogs croak, at things which they do not understand. When 
you can let go of the Old Testament you will be in the mil- 
lennium, . 

As the representations of God have been growing more and 
more amiable, as the experience of the human race has grown 
larger and richer, and become susceptible to higher appeals 
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and nobler motives, so, all the way through the Old Testa- 
ment, there has been an unfolding of the divine character in 
words that represent these higher aspirations and these nobler 
personal elements, until you come to the New Testament. 
Then the gates swing back, and we behold written over the 
temple the new name of God—not absolutely new, but in its 
form new—‘ Our Father.’’ Here is where the line ends, here 
is where the storms end, and here is where the power of the 
warrior avenging his people ends. 

We have come traveling down through the ages in an un- 
folding series to a period of time when, in civilization and in 
milder manners, men are competent to take the New Testa- 
ment up, and find in it a further representation of the nature 
and administration of God, and every child goes to his the- 
ology (if he be properly taught) through that phrase, “Our 
Father.” Fear is love; the brow is no longer fierce, nor the 
eye flashing. And yet, since fatherhood in life is terribly 
perverted, is often arrogant, often despotic and cruel, the very 
idea of father, to many, instead of interpreting a beneficent God, 
interprets far less than that. And so it is “ Our Father which 
art in Heaven.” ‘Those who have good parents are born not 
far from the kingdom of Heaven. Those who are deprived of 
them labor all their life long at a great disadvantage. 

“Tf ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more shall your Father which is in Heaven!” 

If the selfishness that blears love, if the warrings that often- 
times cut it short, if all the varied influences that checker the 
administration of love among men are true, then how much 
more true is the love of your Father in Heaven ? 

Well, the point is not merely that; it is this: that when you 
appeal from man’s base estate to the character of God, you 
are on legitimate grounds. You are on a ground where the 
analogies are right. Men say, “ You ought not to believe in 
the fatherhood of God, except it is so stated as to be recon- 
ciled with the condition of the universal administration of 
God over the whole world.” ‘The administration of God over 
matter is force; the administration of God over animals is 
fear; the administration of God over man half civilized is a 
division of hope and fear; and the administration of God over 
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men who are exalted into a higher moral state, is hope and love. 

A man may sit down and take it at whichever point of the 
scale he pleases. If you are robust animals, there is nothing 
but fear for you. If you are lifted up into a higher stage of 
selfishness, but are still selfish, hghtning and anger and con- 
demnation are for you. The revelation of God is a true reve- 
lation, and is adapted as medicine, to the cure of that state of 
mind in which you live, in any peculiar condition. If you 
need no fear, there is no fear for you. 

Here walks the stern Judge with unrelaxed brow, and in a 
time that tries men’s souls the culprit trembles before him, 
laden with crime. There is no escape for him. The attempt 
to balk the course of justice by bought attorneys is met at 
every step by him, and judgment goes on to conviction, 
and from conviction goes on to condemnation, and there is no 
help for him, nor has he any power to turn off the sentence. 
It is very severe; and the poor miserable culprit says, “‘ There 
is no chance for me; everything has been made to turn against 
me. ‘The worst man that lives on the earth is this unfeeling. 
and heartless judge, who has doomed me to imprisonment, 
and, it may be, to death.” The judge lays off the robe; he goes 
out of the court; and as he draws near to his own house, 
what are the voices he hears? The chirp of the babe, and the 
laughter of the little children. As he goes in he is surrounded 
by his children; and they take off his hat; and they rifle 
his pockets to see what he has brought them, and he laughs 
and is merry among them. To them he is all joy and all 
bounty, the sweetest, dearest man in the world. Even his 
wife thinks so, and the children know it is so. What has 
become of him? They have brought him to the level in 
which that part of his character can come out, and they dwell 
there forevermore. The culprit chose to take the lower, and 
harder, and sterner elements for his God; he has got them, 
while to those who ‘have risen high enough to take the love 
element, and subject themselves to it, or be obedient to it, to 
them there is no terror on his brow, there is no lightning in 
his eye; and he is the all-clasping God of the tenderest love. 
His loving kindness and tender mercy are toward all who fear 
him with a wholesome love-fear, 
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So, then, yow determine who your God is, That is the only 
one you really have—the one that is personal to you, and the 
one that you think about, and the one that you read about in 
the Bible. You make it out of that which is personal to you; 
out of your own conditions. No other will fit you. 

When we are brought to the New Testament, the analogy or 
general administration does not change. Although “Our 
Father which art in Heaven” is a name of God as taught by 
Jesus Christ, it is precisely the same administration, or pre- 
cisely the same appearance, as the God that Abraham saw— 
the God who destroyed the barbarous nations of antiquity, the 
God who thunders all the way through the Old Testament 
against inhumanity, against oppression, against all forms of 
iniquity that turmoil society, and ruin individual man. It is 
the same God precisely that, among barbaric men or men in 
civilized nations acting barbarously, presents the sterner side 
of his character. If you have risen higher, and are able to 
take the milder and sweeter elements of the Divine nature, 
these are for you. You cannot understand any more of God 
than you have of the qualities which constitute him. If you 
are absolutely free from generosity, you cannot understand 
generosity in God. If you are stained through with corrup- 
tion, and love it, you cannot have any conception of God’s 
purity. If you see no difference between crushing power and 
redeeming power, if you feel that the battle of life is to the 
strongest, you cannot have any conception of a redeeming 
God. If there is in you nothing but scoffing and defiance for 
that course of magnanimity and generosity which never makes 
men suffer—which suffers for them rather than let them suffer 
—if you reject that, what chance is there of your understand- 
ing the redeeming love of God, made manifest in the Lord 
Jesus Christ? You have not reached the point at which you 
get the purest and highest of God. Blessed are the pure in 
heart ; they (and only they) shall see God.” 

Now, this idea of God is no longer, in the New Testament, a 
God of nature. It is no longer a God of kings and heroes. 
It is no longer simply a God of material might, universal 
natural power. It is the God of love ; the God who, adminis- 
tered in the earlier days for righteousness, and for the same to 
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the end of time, with pain and penalty, but graded according 
to the necessities of administration. Pains and penalties and 
power are revealed to us in the New Testament as administered 
by the hand of Love. Men think that if you preach that God 
is love you take away all possible spring of fear. Not at all. 
There is nowhere a more powerful and righteous administra- 
tion of pain and penalty, than in the government of a wise pa- 
rent who loves the child so that it will not suffer wrong in him. 
There is the whole of Mount Sinai in the hand of the weeping 
mother, and awhole Mount Calvary in her heart ; and the child 
gets them both. The idea that love will not put to-pain is as 
absurd as that a surgeon will not cut. Love will not pain men? 
It isas absurd as that medicine is not bitter and distasteful. A 
surgeon who will not cut is no surgeon, and a physician who 
will not prescribe drugs, bitter things, is no proper physician. 
A parent who loves and will suffer the child to go down to pig- 
gish animalism is not fit to be a parent.. I say that the mother’s 
eye sees the wickedness in a child much quicker than anybody 
else. The more powerfully, and heroically, and nobly you love, 
the more resentful you are to everything in the loved one that 
is discordant ; and the administration of God in Jesus Christ 
is not an administration which takes away pain and penalty. 
God will not suffer men to be unrighteous if he loves them. 
“What child is he whom the father chasteneth not?” saith the 
word of revelation. What child is he? No child: heisa 
bastard. “If ye suffer chastisement of God ye are the sons of 
God.” Love punishes. There is no punishment like that of 
love. When, in the Apocalyptic vision, the terror of men is 
described, it is not described simply as the terror of the lion, 
but the most terrible sentence that sounds out from the New 
Testament is, ‘To hide us from the wrath of the Lamb.” In- 
finite tenderness, infinite self-sacrifice, infinite pity, purity 
unalloyed, looking down upon men, judging them and con- 
demning them—that is awful. If aman is coarse-browed, and 
is angry with me, very well; I do not care for him. Ifa man 
is devoted to the interests of selfishness here and there, some- 
times up and down, his judgments of me are worth just 
what they are—very little at any time—inconvenient, but of 
no moral validity. But if a man of the most scrupulous honor 
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and truth looks me in the eye and says, ‘‘ You are dishonor- 
able,” it is an arrow in my heart. If a lovely matron says 
to me, “I cannot endure the vulgarity of your presence,” 
Heaven shield me from the judgment of love and purity! 
God, as represented upon Sinai, is a thousand times easier 
to be borne. It is an argument of fear and dread more 
to have the Lamb your judge, than to be judged by the 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah. 

Let no man, therefore, when he says, ‘“‘ Our Father which art 
in heaven,” suppose that he addresses a God without any color 
of strength, of equity, or of penalty. He is a God who loves 
you so that he will not suffer wickedness in you ; and that if it 
be needful to purge wickedness out from you by exquisite 
pains, will employ the pains to purge it out. A God of love 
and justice will do that which is necessary to be done in order 
to redeem a soul from death; and whether pain and penalty 
will be now or hereafter, it will be averaged to the measure of 
necessity. To preach the love of God is not to take away the 
motive of fear, but to augment it. It isa higher fear. It is 
a more generous fear. When once men’s minds are opened to 
this generous conception of the fear of love, it is a fear that 
works with them, not only more quietly, but more effectually 
than the old fear. 

Tell me not of the medizval terrors; tell me not of those 
hells that are created of coals, of sulphur, of fiery flames, of all 
gorgons dire, and of all savagery, of all tempestuous and de- 
bauched imaginations; they are the merest fancy; they are 
abominable ; they are barbarous; they are hideous; but they 
have no moral power. They have no relation to the exaltation 
of men above the flesh into the spirit-life. 

But O, tell me of a God who will not permit the human 
race to go against the great laws of their creation; a God 
whose administration is for justice, ‘and not for the purpose of 
winking at injustice; a God that will by no means clear the 
guilty. 

That being the fundamertal principle, then, I tell you that 
in the administration of such a God, he will be tender, 
patient, gentle, long-suffering, gracious, full of goodness. 
With such a view, there rises before my mind the conception 
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of a being whose judgment I cannot bear, and from whose 
condemnation my spirit shrinks. With all that is best, and 
most generous, and most noble in my thought and feeling, 
I shrink from the condemnation of myself by his purity. It is 
justice, it is truth, it is the going out of the Old Testament 
into the New that I rejoice in. You do not depart from 
righteousness, but you go to righteousness. The representa- 
tions of God adapted to the old barbarous age, are changed in 
the New Testament, not by substituting a new God for the old 
God, but by unfolding other elements in the Divine character, 
which are better suited to the wants of men at a later period of 
the world. The Old Testament and the New combine for the 
one and the same God, seeking one end and the same end by 
one and the same means, visiting upon those who will not 
listen to the voice of mercy, pain and penalty enough to create 
fear both for the life that now is, and for the life that is to 
come. 

That there is something more than this in the “ Our Father” 
of the New Testament, that it has a strong hold upon all our 
thoughts of theology, and the construction and administration 
of laws, I admit; but that is another and a separate depart- 
ment of the subject, which I reserve for some future time. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We rejoice, O thou God of all light and power, that with thee there is 
no variableness or shadow of turning. Clouds are for us; but eternal 
light is for thee; for, in the city of the blessed there is no need of the 
sun, nor of the mcon, nor of the stars. Thou art the light thereof. We 
are yet low, struggling to be free from mortal flesh, we are stormed and 
blown about tempestuously, and we are full of sorrows and griefs; but 
there is a calm beyond the conflict; and a peace which passeth all un- 
derstanding awaits those who emerge from this life into the life of the 
spirit; and they are called, and are disciples of thine own, and are 
brought home to thy house, and to the fair fields of Heaven. 

O Lord our God, give us some glimpse above this earth and beyond 
the stormy air, that we may rejoice in those who depart from among us, 
that we may save our requiem for us who dwell here, and utter our 
chants of joy for those who are gone and are going toward the place of 
emigration, in the path unknown, of which no mortal man can tell, 
though angels guide unerringly. Those who have heaven .in their 
hearts may draw near to thee and to them that are gone before; and, 
though the voice of sorrow is heard here, it is the voice of rejoicing that 
is heard there. Though men weep around about the ashes, the flame 
has gone to mingle with the light of the eternal world. 

We rejoice that we have this hope. We rejoice that—over against the 
sorrow that invades all households, and moves everywhere, and threat- 
ens everyone, in youth or in age—we have the sure word of thy 
testimony; that we have the sure faith of the best who have lived among 
men on earth; yea, we-have the witness of thy Spirit in ours that testi- 
fies that we are the sons of God. Whatever thou hast, we shall have— 
thine eternity, thy glory, and all the treasures of that land where thou 
dwellest. 

Now grant, we pray thee, that we may take away the ashes from our 
brows, and throw off the garments of mourning, and clothe ourselves in 
white, and walk as the heirs of God, joint-heirs with Jesus Christ, de- 
spising shame and tribulation, and all things that seem to oppress the 
mortal body, in the hope of that reunion and that joy which await us 
beyond. 

Draw near to those who are passing through the valley and shadow of 
death. Draw near to those who can see life flickering as a taper going 
out. Draw near to those for whom there seemingly shall be no more 
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any morning, and whose grief is as midnight that abides. Be gracious 
unto them, and breathe into the heart of every one of them, and say to 
them, no affliction for the present is joyous, but grievous; but yet, O 
my son! O my daughter! it shall work out the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness. May our hearts, therefore, when the plough of sin has turned 
the furrow, be open for the seed that shall grow and bring forth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness. 

We pray that thou wilt draw near to all those who are afraid to die. 
Take away the terror from them; and may all their fears be but as the 
storms are that drive the mariner into the safe harbor; and in the hope 
and love and grace of God, may they be able to find rest from the pursu- 
ing storm. , 

We pray that thou wilt take away from the young the fear of dying. 
May they measure their life beyond the horizon, and not be sorry when 
they are permitted to fly away to it. O, grant that it may seem to us as 
though heaven were the summer and earth the winter; and may we re- 
joice in every sign of relaxation of rigor that betokens the coming of 
better times. 

We pray that thou wouldst grant that the gospel of Christ, and all 
the sweet influences of the Saviour’s heart, and the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, may so lift us above the things of time and sense, and the 
flesh, that we shall be known as the sons of God, by our dignity and 
superior bearing in trouble, by our devotion to things not seen, and by 
our indifference to things that are seen. And while, from day to day, 
we perform the duties that belong to life and society and each other, still 
may it be as those who are conscious that this is all transient, that the 
visible is passing, but that the invisible abides and is sure. 

Draw near, we pray thee, to every household. Bless all parents. 
Bless their children. May every house be a temple of God. May the 
parents be God’s ministers not only in word, but in deed and disposi- 
tion. Grant that the light of higher knowledge may spread from 
household to household, from city to city, from nation to nation. 
Behold how far men are down! Behold how the whole world dwells 
in iniquity! Behold how very deep is the darkness, and how very 
few are the spots of light where light is the strongest and is a 
power! Lord, have mercy upon this world. What are thy coun- 
sels? Why dost thou delay so iong thy coming? Make haste, we 
beseech of thee, for men are discouraged and weak. Men grow 
cold, and selfishness ramps and riots everywhere, and the glory of 
the Lord is obscured, and we dwell in this earth as in cities that are be- 
fogged and smoked with the fumes that rise from beneath. Lord God, 
make haste in thine own day, and in thine own way, to come for the re- 
lief of men who are enthralled by the animal, and by sin. Break up 
the power of selfishness. Bring in justice, and truth, and righteousness, 
that men may fear and love God, that they may love and respect each 
other, and that they may dwell together in amity. Then shall the lamb 
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and the lion lie down together. Then shall all the earth break forth in- 
to singing and rejoicing. 

Hear us in these our petitions and supplications, in the ever dear and 
adorable name of our Saviour, to whom, with the Father and the Spirit, 


shall be praises everlasting. Amen. 


Gop IN CHRIST. 


“And the same day, when the even was come, he saith unto them, Let 
us pass over unto the other side. And when they had sent away the 
multitude, they took him even as he was in the ship. And there were 
also with him other little ships. And there arose a great storm of wind, 
and the waves beat into the ship, so thatit was now full. And he was in 
the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pillow; and they wake him, and 
say unto him, Master, carest thou not that we perish? And he arose, 
and rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, be still. And the 
wind ceased, and there was a great calm. Andhe said unto them, Why 
are ye so fearful? Howis it that ye haveno faith? And theyfeared ex- 
ceedingly, and said one to the other, What manner of man is this, that 
even the wind and the sea obey him ?—Mark iv: 35-41. 


There are various instances in sacred Scripture of the effect 
produced by the revelation of God to man, sometimes by mere 
power, sometimes by terror, sometimes as in the drama of Job, 
by a long discourse of natural history. But here, and in the 
other instance which I read in the opening, where Peter walked 
upon the sea to come to Christ, it was the mercifulness, the 
sympathy, the succor which were manifested, that touched the 
hearts of the disciples. He came to their rescue; and although 
the wonder of his power over great natural laws was not with- 
out its effect, yet that which seems to have touched them and 
filled them all the rest of their lives, was the sense that he was 
their protector, their Saviour. 

The lowest conception which men can form of God is that 
of power ; and, yet, power is no revelation of God. As in the 
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dramatic interview between God and Elijah, when he had es- 
caped from the wrath of Ahab, first came the tornado and the 
howling wind, and God was not in that. Then, the earth- 
quake, and God was not in that. Then, the still small voice, 
and God was in that. For, although there is a divine power, 
power alone does not reveal character ; or else the inventor of 
a magnificent machine would be known by the machine. But 
no feat of the athlete, no endurance of the trained man, no ex- 
hibition of power by rare inventions amounts to more than 
power; it does not amount to character. 

Above this, comes the revelation of God to man’s under- 
standing by reason of intellectual qualities. The wisdom of 
God, in other words, produces, and has produced the founda- 
tion of an understanding of God that is celebrated through 
Scripture. It is also, in treatises of religious truth, made 
much of. Yet, while it is real and very noble, it does not open 
the secret of the divine nature. Men may be very wise; Ba- 
con was very wise; Plato was very wise ; Socrates was very 
wise ; but mere wisdom does not show the dispositions in which 
true character always inheres. 

After that comes divine morality, or the enunciation by God 
of the great lines of rectitude summarily contained in the dec- 
laration that love is the law, and that selfishness is wrong or is 
the violation of law. The declaration that God has a great 
moral purpose in the creation ; that he will vindicate that great 
moral purpose; that he reigns for righteousness ; and that he 
will put down all unrighteousness—these are steps much higher; 
and yet, they do not come to the holy of holies. 

Higher than this is the revelation of God in goodness, which 
is chanted throughout the Psalms, and celebrated everywhere— ~ 
the great goodness of God by which we mean, summarily: 
beneficence, benevolence. 

It is not until we have gone past that (viz.: the whole frame- 
work of creation; and the tendency of things on the whole is 
to work out benefit, permanent, crescent, final benefit), that 
we come to the arcana, to the innermost conception of God 
about himself, if one may so say—that which he glories in, 
and that is—his mercy, his compassion, his loving kind- 
ness, his tender mercies. As we see, in an infinitely reduced 
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example, great strong men, burly in their strength, dashing here 
and there in their enterprises, wise in the carriage of themselves, 
and accomplishing great successes in one and another way; 
and as we find, also, that they are honorable, just, disposed to 
be kind and good to their fellow men, we still have not come 
to the reality of them. Go home with them; open the door 
of their house, and see the flocking of the children; look at 
that ineffable light that comes over their faces as love rises up 
and informs every feature; take the littlest” ones, the begin- 
ners advanced above the cradle, the older children; and yet 
we find that even that is not the very center. Deeper than 
that, and behind it all, is that love which means absolute 
unity. One would know this by no outward manifestation of 
men. And so much as we may learn of the innermost nature 
of God from the world that he has made, the power with 
which it is sustained, the wisdom which has framed it together, 
the general drift and tendency of affairs towards bounty 
and benevolence—it is not until we can penetrate the secrets 
of the divine love, and that in its relation (not to the heavenly 
host, for of that we have had no revelation) to men as they are 
upon this terraqueous globe, that we get the highest revelation 
made, and that I suppose can be made, in our present con- 
dition of existence, of the real nature of God. And every act, 
especially every dramatic and unexpected revealment, of this 
tender-mercy and loving-kindness to undeserving men through 
the word of God, seems to have been followed by a powerful 
impression of divinity, as if the soul itself had said, “ Divinity. 
does not lie in power, in intelligence, in design, nor in simple 
goodness, but in compassion and sympathy and love for the 
unworthy, the low, the poor, the needy.” “If ye love them 
that love you, what merit have you?” saith the Scripture. 

God shows the difference between human and divine love in 
that he makes the sun to rise upon the good and bad, 
and sends rain upon the just and unjust alike, It is the atti- 
tude of infinite beneficence, personal tenderness, overflowing 
sympathy, toward those who have no desert, and who are 
like him neither by constitution, nor by character, nor by 
good deeds, nor in any way suitable in tastes and feelings of 
absolute imperfection and unfineness ; and, yet, the central 
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characteristic of the nature of God is that he has an infinite 
compassion for such; so that, when Christ came he said, “I 
am he that came to open the prison doors, and to break the 
chains of slavery. I have come to lift up those that are 
ignorant. A great light has risen upon the world. I am the 
light of the world ’”’—and all this to men as they are, and as 
they have been. 

This wonderful suitableness of God to his scheme of 
creation is one of the unresearched elements in theology; and 
the days are fast coming when it will be indispensably neces- 
sary to answer some infidelities of natural science, and some 
objections to the scheme of church religion, by showing that 
the divine nature is exactly fitted to the requirements of men, 
and that not only are men fitted for the worship of God, but 
that God is one who is fitted to the actual conditions which 
he himself has made, from the beginning and to the-end. 
This is the highest conception that we can frame of God—a 
being whose nature is to be a helper. 

Look at the appeal that is made on this very theme: 


‘“Wherefore he is able also to save them to the uttermost that come 
unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them. 
For such an high priest became us, [that is, was suitable to us] who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens.” ‘‘Seeing then that we have a great high priest, that is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our 
profession. For we have not a high priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin. Let us therefore come boldly unto the, 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in 
time of need.” 


This is the royalest passage of Christ, I think, in the whole 
New Testament ; as when he dwells, in the boundless realm of 
compassion and of mercy, and sends out his voice to all the 
world: “In every time of need, come to me; I am the Saviour; 
I am the Intercessor ; I am the Brother.” 

Consider, then, that everyone comes first or last (every man 
that has lived upon the earth), to God, through tribulation. 
There never was a people that lived and flourished on the 
earth, outside of a fable, who did not need just such a God 
of compassion, Taking the human race comprehensively, the 
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whole world has been in a condition that no other than such a 
Deity could possibly fit, or endure, either the measurement or 
the morality which has been inspired by the gospel. If that 
magnanimity of forgiveness, if that graciousness of affection, 
if that self-sacrificing nature, which Christ enjoins upon his 
disciples—if that is the great ideal, and we take that, and 
carry it back not merely as a schedule of duty for us, but as 
a schedule of judgment by which to test the nature of God 
himself, I affirm that there is no view of the divine nature 
that can stand the test of this measurement, except one that 
shall make him illimitable in the quality of sympathy and 
helpfulness. For, I know that the early periods of life in 
the animal kingdom and in the human family are periods of 
relative enjoyment. Ido not believe that there is more real, 
actual suffering in the world, or has been, than the nature of 
things is to produce. In the whole period of ordinary youth, 
whether it be of animals, wild or domesticated, or whether it 
be of children in the household, we certainly have during the 
first eight or ten years of existence, even in the human family, 
a great harvest-field of enjoyment. Nevertheless; when men 
come to their condition as men, when they rise out of the 
experience of youth, and begin the actual warfare of life, 
every man goes through a period of suffering through his 
ignorances, passions and appetites, through the crowding of 
the world, through those great conflicting forces that are at 
work in the world. No man escapes. Under the best con- 
ditions of life, there are innumerable hearts that are starved, 
innumerable hearts that are broken, innumerable persons 
whose health gives way; and when health has given away 
everything is gone. One who is sick is like a ship that has 
been driven ashore. It may not have broken one single tim- 
ber, but it lies high and dry. The voyage is done, and the 
ship, as a ship, is dead,—only it cannot fall to pieces, but 
lies shrinking and warping on the sand. Such are multitudes 
of persons in the matter of health. How many of them there 
always have been, and will continue to be! what vast multi- 
tudes! If we could raise them up by summons, the air would 
be full of them; and it would seem to us—if we could col- 
lect those who are broken in health, and broken in the con- 
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ditions on which life rests—as though there were none but 
such ones. If the men that conceal their troubles, if the 
men of sleepless nights, if the men of overtasked and weari- 
some days, if the men who say in the morning, “Would 
God it were evening,” and at evening “Would God it were 
morning,’ were brought out, there would be a larger army 
than ever marched across the shaking earth, The whole 
creation has groaned and travailed in pain until now, and 
groans and travails yet. 

Consider the disappointments of men, and the dashing down 
of the brightest idols. Consider what the warfare of love has 
been—love that promises the brightest things, that comes as 
the hawthorn comes with blossoms in spring, but whose blos- 
soms drop, and whose thorns remain. 

Consider what poverty has done and is doing all over the 
world. Go inside of men, and see what a torment is the sense 
of right and wrong, of unaccomplished rectitude, of unfulfilled 
vows, and of purposes ignobly wasted. How many men dare 
not think of themselves! How many men seek to sing over 
their actual sense of transgression by some poetic song! The 
sense of condemnation—how wide it is! not universal; but 
still wide enough to be an important contribution to the con- 
dition of the human race. Men, looking at them in their very 
best conditions, as in modern developed society, are continu- 
ally in need of somebody to be willing to help them; and the 
mischief is that, according to our ideas of the laws of nature 
and the laws of grace, men feel: “I dare not ask for help. 
What am I that I should? Iam not worthy of it. I cannot 
make any promise. I have broken ten thousand promises ; 
and if I cannot be succored until I am reformed and better, 
the only way is to bandage my sores, and go on, and take the 
best that may be had. But if there could break out from 
heaven a voice, saying, “Not because you are rich, but be- 
cause of your poverty; not by reason of your worth, but by 
reason of your misery, I will help you”? The highest poten- 
tate in the universe, the noblest and the grandest, is drawn to 
you by your misery, not alone by your suffering, but by your 
degradation. Not alone because of your infirmities, but be- 
cause of your sins; because you are proud and rapacious [you 
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know you are proud and cannot conquer it]; because you are 
greedy and salacious ; because you are vulgar and full of base 
animal appetites ; because selfishness mars every part of your 
upper nature, and because you are in the lurid effulgence of 
universal sin; therefore there is a high priest who is touched 
by your suffering, that offers to succor you, and sympa- 
thizes with you. The very conception of the love of God 
under such circumstances—O! how much light it brings to 
despairing souls. 

How long I went around about the thought of God, even 
in my youth, which was relatively an unsullied youth! The 
doctrine of total depravity as the result of Adamt*s fall, and the 
universal sinfulness of the race, I accepted as I did everything 
else, in the fullest faith. I was like a child in England, who 
goes around a magnificent garden, the wall of which is built 
of brick, ten feet high, by its selfish owner, so that no one can 
see the beauties within. 

So was the mercy of my God hidden; and I went weeping 
around and around about the high wall that stood about it; 
longing for the time to come when I might, by some miraculous 
experience, get up into that state where he would deign to 
look upon me, and say “Henry,come up.” Oh, if I could 
have had that thought of him who fills the heavens, whose na- 
ture angels go forth triumphantly through the whole creation 
interpreting, as the summer interprets his power, to the poor, 
to the rich, to the good, to the bad, to all, everywhere—a God 
of infinite compassion on men because of their infinite sinful+ 
ness and unrighteousness, then I could have gone with angel 
wings to the bosom of his love. Yet that was a hidden Sa- 
viour. 

Consider, also, aside from this individual moral experience, 
common to all men if they would read aright the ways of life, 
and the race itself, what long and barbaric ages have brooded 
over the world in darkness. Consider the savage conditions of 
life and the infinite suffering which has arisen out of man’s 
savage ways. Consider the ages of misrule, when ‘men came 
up and first tried their hands in the framing of governments, 
ignorant of how to construct them. Consider that the whole 
world for thousands and thousands of years (we know not how 
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many), may be said to have been tempest-tossed and not com- 
forted. The march of mankind has been one of the most dis- 
mal of marches ever made. Dumb tears enough have been shed 
to make oceans. ‘The roar of battle has been the least part of 
the cruelty of war; for those who live at home are the ones that 
suffer—not those who are wounded and slaughtered on the 
battle-field. Consider the desolations of the wild-beast con- 
querors, ravaging whole provinces and empires, burning and 
slaying—the slow oozing cruelty of despotic tyrants. Consider, 
taking an exterior view of mankind, what has been the wretched 
history of the human race upon the face of this earth, and con- 
sider that tothis you are now bidden to add, when the black 
gates of death open and the swarms go through it from the un- 
speakable miseries and wretchedness of this life, another one that 
is to be penal, lurid, thunderous and horrible, what a conception 
this wakes up! From the bottom of my soul, I resist it. I re- 
sist itfor God’s sake. I resist it for Christ’s sake. I resist it 
for the sake of faith—if there is to be faith on the earth. When 
you look at what the world has been, how it has been neg- 
lected ; how it has been furrowed by trouble and suffering ; 
how slow has been the growth of knowledge; how slow the 
framework of institutions ; how slow the progress of morality; 
how little there has been to help the great outlying mass,-—for 
the Bible only gives an account of one single line, through the 
Israelitish people, and the myriads who lie outside of that are 
plunged in darkness to our comprehension. Certainly they 
were not better off than those favored people. And when I 
come to look into the face of the race in this world—O, if I 
did nét believe that over it all was a God who, in his own soul, 
knew that he was sorry for them in their way, and that in the 
great eternity all things would come right—if I did not believe 
in such a God as that, I would not believe in any God. There 
would be only one chance left, and that would be a blank in- 
fidelity that my soul revolts at. But the God which Christ 
pictures is a God of infinite compassion, watching, he knows 
why, but watching for that. consummation which will make 
everything in the heaven, on the earth, in the universe, radiant, 
and by his administration approving of the moral sentiment 
and judgment of the whole universe, I wait for his appearing, 
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I am weary of the rigors of life. I am weary of needing 
to know the reasons, even of Providence. I cannot weigh - 
history and say, “Thus and thus it should have been.” But 
give me the simple hope that high above all the distempera- 
tures of mankind, and the rack and wretchedness of time, the 
essential nature of God is that of infinite compassion and all- 
restoring love, and then I rest. 

When days have been oppressed for long by bitter storms 
and high winds, and men are weary of waiting for fair weather; 
at last, in the shifting of the wind, there comes one single spot 
of blue. It is enough. The storm has grown thin, and that 
little spot of blue is the prophet of the clearing off. If hours 
yet delay, and remaining rains descend, I can wait through the 
storm—only let me see the blue fields beyond. I can wait be- 
yond the storm of time—only give me faith that I shall not 
find Moloch, that I shall have love enthroned with power, and 
redeeming love adequate to the reconstruction of a universe. 

The doctrine of the compassion of God, of the compassion 
of Christ, I think has been the salvation of the Bible, of the 
Church, and of faith; and every limitation of it is a peril. 

Consider what the Bible has had to contest against. It is 
like the chart and the log of a ship. When the master comes 
home, he has the journal of his voyage, detailing the occur- 
rences of every day, and his chart; and the two may go to- 
gether, and if the owner desires he may see where they were 
from day to day and what happened all the way through. 
That is just like the Bible. It has unfailing sailing directions 
and an unfailing path marked down on the margin, and on 
either side is recorded what happened in particular periods of 
time. Men who are unwise in the use of the Scripture find 
many curious things, and some not well-determined experiences 
or facts, and some mistakes in the margin which gives the ac- 
count of the journey. So they laugh and ridicule the whole mat- 
ter. Butis not the chart right? Are not the sailing directions 
all right? And if, in the history of the voyage, recorded un- 
der those directions, there fall out mistakes here and there, does 
that invalidate the substantial merit of the sailing directions? 
The Bible is a history of the dealings of God with the human 
race, and the history records things just as they were (or as 
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men thought they were), and there may be mistakes; but that 
’ does not invalidate the great outlines of character, conduct, 
processes, or duty. It does not touch those questions. 

Now, the word of God has been for men a light shining in a 
dark place, and as it gradually formed itself from the beginning. 
It is a book that will thoroughly furnish to every good word and 
work ; it answers that purpose; and if taken in simplicity, and 
read in sincerity, by men hungry to know, there can be no 
question as to what the outcome will be. But then, it has been 
a book which has been appropriated by corrupt churches; and 
the great mass of the common péople have read their Bibles 
through the spectacles of the priests. They may be very good 
men (multiudes of them have been admirable), but they were 
men biased by esprit de corps, biased by a church formed in 
barbaric times, in the building of which came in all sorts of 
plunder, from heathenism and from Judaism and from every- 
thing else—a church that in its multifarious structure had 
much that was good and more that was not; and the Bible has 
been read through this great mighty, only semi-divine and more 
than semi-human church, enough to have overlaid and smoth- 
ered to death any infant faith. 

Consider how the word of God, in its truths, has been led 
into captivity by the scholarship of the world. It is still look- 
ing out upon the earth between the bars of the prison; and 
the scholarship has been largely medieval. It has been the 
fitting of texts; and men have attempted to establish doctrines 
by a mosaic of phrases—not by principles; by a confluence 
of texts which sounded alike, or had some single words in 
them which were alike. Look at the Catechism—proof-texts 
which are enough to make any wise man laugh. Yet how 
largely have the framers of theology set forth the Bible in the. 
most grotesque costume—not as it lay in the word of God, as 
the truth brought it. A mother sends away her boy of nine- 
teen or twenty; he goes out rollicking, a happy, rosy-cheeked 
boy, to his military school; and the next time she sees him 
he is strapped tight; he is weighted; he is laden down with 
his clothes; he has his epaulets on his shoulders; and he 
stands as straight asa ramrod. That is the boy she knew in 
the cradle, and frolicking in the nursery, and who used to 
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romp around the house, and who left her to go to school; and 
now he is a martinet. That boy is an illustration of the Bible 
which has been made to be, in the drill which has been given 
to it by theology, utterly unlike its early self. 

Then, too, consider what the Bible has suffered and is suf- 
fering from the progress of outward. scientific knowledge in 
the world. There is so much that has been called Bible 
religion, but that is only church religion, and that has not 
been discriminated and separated, that multitudes of persons, 
finding the assertions of the Church and theology false, have 
said, “The old book is good for nothing; we have proved it 
to be false; all the wise, thinking men say that is what the 
Bible is; and now we can demonstrate that this is wrong.” 
Therefore, the Bible has gone into disrepute. 

Well, I suppose there is nothing that has broken upon the 
world that is more promising to religion than science, rightly 
so called. I have the greatest hope and confidence for the 
future. I see the cutting away of a great many superstitions. 
I see the laying of a great many crystal foundations—founda- 
tions that are so laid that no man will ever deny them or dis- 
pute them again. I see the coming in of a day in which I 
think every one of the great doctrines that cluster around 
about Christianity are having roots in nature itself, and do not 
rest upon the authority of men, and medieval and scholastic 
men at that. Therefore, I hail its advent, and would fain 
help to bring it forward into the confidence and joy of 
Christian communities. Nevertheless, in its present attitude 
science is anti-Christ to-day. Isuppose that the great body of 
scientific men to-day are agnostics or atheists; and that the 
tendency is running in that direction still; and that, too, be- 
cause science itself is not half-grown. It is unillumined, and 
no doubt there will have to be a great trouble of transition yet. 

Notwithstanding all this :—the grossest malformation of the 
church of Christ the ‘history of the persecutions that have 
been waged, the torments baptized in blood, the hideous pits 
dug beneath the feet of belief, the misrepresentations of 
crowned love, the gorgeous appareling of sensuous worship, 
and the rude dispossession of pure spiritual worship ; notwith- 
standing the artificial and crucifying rules, clamping and clasp- 
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ing the body of religion until it can scarcely breathe; not- 


withstanding all the laughter of infidelity, and the scoff of | 


atheism; notwithstanding the undermining tendency of natu- 
ral physical science to-day, there is no book that has so 
strong a hold upon the world as the Bible; and there is no 
name that has in it such power as the name of Jesus Christ; 
and it is not waning,—it is growing. Christ in literature never 
had such ascendency as to-day; never was so affecting the 
imagination, even of skeptics; for there is not a man of them 
who does not rebound from the extreme and bold results 
of infidelity, and say, “I admit the sanctity of that man, and 
the elements that were taught by him. They go back from 
their own infidelity to admit the holiness of Christ. 

The Christ in art has mostly perished. ‘There was a time 
when men spoke by art, carved, built, painted ; and there are 
certain ages in which the idea of art conveys more really the 
living thought of the age than anything that is recorded in 
book or history. That has gone by long ago; and the glory 
of Christ, and the thoughts of men about Christ, are diffusing 
themselves through the whole Christian world. Christ in 
humanity, Christ in sympathy for others—that has become the 
Christ of our age. That amelioration has been going on in 
barbarous countries and among civilized nations. That dif- 
ferent conception of the outcast and criminal classes; that 
hopefulness of reformation under certain possible conditions 
of mind; that general kindness and tenderness even to 
to those whom society must banish, frequently, from itself; 
that recognition of the brotherhood of men; that unity of the 
whole race of men on earth, so that, one suffering, all shall 
suffer; the improvements which have been made by the con- 
tiguity of men to men, making mankind more nearly one than 
ever before, and not broken up into rugged and jagged sec- 
tions warring upon each other—that is Christ at the present 
time, working into actual affairs, and leavening the whole lump, 

Now, what is the occasion of this? Why is it that this has 
come to pass in literature? It is said that birds cannot fly so 
well as when a gentle wind blows. We have seen aversion to 
the conception of Christ as the crowned head of the Bible. 
enough to have destroyed a thousand idols; a thousand Ju- 
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piters and Minervas might have gone down under it; and yet, 
the one name that has not been affected, that has not been 
lowered, that has risen, that has become more and more uni- 
versally beheld, and that has held the race to faith and 
religion, is the name of a provincial Jewish peasant, without 
any other training than the common education of the Jew, 
a carpenter working at his bench, for less than three years an 
unordained teacher, a pseudo rabbi arrested for the equivalent 
of treason,—that is, opposition to the whole templar influence 
in religion, which was the regnant influence of the people 
under Rome,—finally crucified, buried, and as his disciples 
said, raised on the third day, and ascending, and going 
up into heaven. What a story that is-to tell Haeckel, or Hux- 
ley, or Tyndall, or any other man full of the training of the 
philosophy of history! And yet, when Paul went out to preach 
he said, “I will not know anything but him; and I will not 
know him in any of your ameliorated forms. It is Christ cruci- 
fied.” Why, against all taste, all worldly manners and concep- 
tions, was he proud of this crucified culprit, this provincial 
Jew? And why, too, has the world accepted his ideal? 
Because suffering for a world, infinite purity and infinite love 
haying compassion upon infinite degradation and sorrow, was 
an idea that the world would not let die; because the whole 
creation longed for some comfort; because poverty cried for 
something of that kind; because broken hearts yearned for 
some sympathy that they could not find among men; because 
all the spent forces that had beaten against the barriers longed 
for somebody to have compassion upon them. Here is the 
soldier that contests, and is shot through, and crawls away 
wounded, and nobody asks any more after him. Here is the race 
of the strong man, and he falls down disabled. Here is the 
man that builds up his business assiduously, night and day, 
and when he touches forty-five, something strikes his business, 
and it is all gone. Here are, too, the thousand sicknesses and 
the thousand approaches to faith and hope and love; and 
the heart of humanity bleeds at every pore, everywhere. At 
last, there comes to mankind the revelation that God is one 
who has infinite compassion on-sorrow; and who has made it 
manifest in that he has given his only Son to die for it, to 
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live for it—a high-priest who can be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmity, because he has been tempted in all points as 
we are; who had known obscurity, toil, hunger, all the coarse 
ways of the lowest life that was to be found; who developed 
as we develop; coming into supernal consciousness gradually, 
as men come into higher moral consciousness ; and, at last, 
in fulfillment of the great divine law of love in the world, for 
men gave his life. “What more can any being do than 
that ?”’ says the word. And God, to make manifest to men 
in the fullness of days what is the central, eternal, ever-vibrat- 
ing and out-pouring nature in his innermost disposition, gives 
the vision of Christ sacrificed for the sins of the world, that 
he might save them, sorrowing for them, pitying them, sym- 
pathizing with them, and working in them to will and to do of 
his good pleasure. 

That is the vision that Paul had, and that is the influence 
that will let no one snatch the New Testament from the 
hands of suffering poverty, from the hospitals of the sick, from 
the obscurity of men who are cast out from all human com- 
munion. If there is no harbor for the human heart, then there 
is no refuge from the storms of time. But, if there be a 
bosom as capacious as God’s, and if every solitary soul has but 
to say “I am suffering ” to have the gate thrown royally open, 
you will not be able to take out of the world such a vision as 
that. It is Christ crucified, making known what God is. It 
is that which saved the church in spite of itself. It is that 
which saved the Bible in spite of the multiform interpretations 
that have been given to it. It is that which is going to save it 
from the underworkings of a cold and material science. It is 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ as one who is all- 
atoning, all-restoring, all-pitying, now and forevermore. That 
is the hope of the whole world. 

To-day is the day that tells us of him. The Sabbath day 
always does; but this more than ordinarily, because it is the 
eve of Christmas day, which the world is pleased to recognize 
as his birthday. ‘This view of Christ, the great atoning Love, 
the great sympathizing Love, the all-saving Love, it is fitting 
should form the theme of our discourse and your meditation 
on such a blessed day as this, . 
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Let me close by reading what I may almost call the Pauline 
chant in regard to this same Christ : 


“Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who be- 
ing in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God: 
but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
‘servant, and was made in the likeness of men: and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above every name: that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” 


Let that name grow, then, more and more sacred; and in 
your secret imagination lift it up. Baptize the feet thereof 
with your tears. Anoint it with the most sacred treasure that 
you have. Still lift it up, above time, above the interspace to 
the very threshold of the heavens; and then, in that exalted 
position hear the voice calling back, ‘“‘ Whosoever will, let him 
come and take of the water of life freely.” Amen. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


~ Better than we know ourselves, O our Father, thou knowest every 
one of us, the struggles of life, its enjoyments and its sorrows, and 
thou never passest them by unheeded. Likeasa father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so thou dost pity them that fear thee. Thou knowest our frame. 
Thou rememberest that we are dust. Our weakness is before thee,— 
not to be scorned; our infirmities,—not to be condemned; our sins,— 
notto be punished. All our helplessness is a perpetual prayer unto 
thee; and thy soul is aroused because there is none to help like unto 
thyself. We are helpless; our performance lags ; and almost forgotten 
are our purposes. Day by day we run across our best desires; we 
tread under foot our sweetest affections ; and we suffer the storm of self- 
ishness to blight the flowers of love. We are, day by day, wandering, 
still imperfect ; and if ourinward thought were to be brought forth upon 
‘our outward form, we should indeed be clothed with rags, most un- 
sightly, most miserable to behold. But thou discernest the heart. Thou 
knowest its intents and all its purposes. -Thou seest its deceits, its 
designs, its weakness in low places, its passions and rampant appetites, 
that defile and disfigure. Thou seest the weakness of that which is gen- 
erous and great of soul. Thou beholdest all our struggles with our- 
selves and with one another, and all the pelting of the hard and selfish 
life to which we are contributing. Naked and open are we before him 
with whom we have to do; and as the heaven, even in the times of 
plague or of battle, arched above the earth, crystalline, full by night and 
by day of light, so, over all the vulgar struggles of life, rises the thought 
of thy compassion, thy tender mercies, and thy loving kindness. We 
are too far away to understandit. Thy generosity is beyond any such 
experience among men as that we can know it; for we bring to the in- 
terpretation of our God but the best things that we can behold among 
men ; and the best things are vulgar, and as the very dirt beneath our 
feet, when compared to the grandeur of thine excellence, thy purposes, 
and thy nature. 

We must needs ask forgiveness, to think of thee, so poor are our 
thoughts, full of rust. Only God can forgive the miserable infatuation 
of our lives. So we seek to feed, with indifference, the unfed desires and 
aspirations of life. Discouraged and over-wearied, we cast aside our 
early hopes and purposes ; and as men who are marching, march drown- 
ing their weariness, so we seek, with equivocal joy, to make some sort 
of melody, to find some fountain that is unsullied; and as years draw 
nigh, and the experience of the world has overladen us, we give up the 
vain task, and wait only to die. 
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O Lord our God, how pitiful is life! How unhappy are men! and 
yet, if thou wouldest not have it so, there is joy enough. The whole uni- 
verse is filled with it. Thereis room for every weary soul. There is not 
a wanderer or an outcast that is so discerned of God. Thy mercies are 
over all thy works. 

O that the light might break through upon our darkness, or our twi- 
light, which we call morning! O that we might discern something of 
that which we have in thee! In ourselves nothing but a hope of being 
something ; but in thee, glory, and honor, and power, and greatness of 
love, filling the heavens, incomprehensible, as yet, upon the earth. For 
as the worms that frame and make our silk, do not know it when it is 
worn as raiment upon the body, shining in its beauty, so we are far be- 
low, and cannot understand what is the glory of those powers of which 
we have but the rudiments, and which, indeed, transcend all sight and 
all understanding. For who can reach an understanding of the love of 
God in Christ Jesus which passeth knowledge ? 

On this day, which so many observe with a quickening pulse of hope, 
breathe upon us the Holy Ghost, that we may rise into the thought of 
God as interpreted through Jesus Christ: his leniency, his compassion, 
his gentleness, his goodness, his succor, so that all may hope and trust 
in him. 

O grant, we beseech of thee, that we may ourselves enter by a living 
faith into this new and living way, Jesus Christ, our Master, our Lover, 
and our Redeemer. May we feel that the very perfume of heaven de- 
scends upon us, and that our garments are as those that have walked in 
a garden of spices. May our faces shine, not as him that came down 
from the mount of terror, but as him that beheld Mount Zion above, and 
the new Jerusalem, and the King that sitteth there. 

O grant that we may go forth more radiant. If there be any who have 
brought here the burden of their sins, roll them away. If there be any 
who have brought cares and sorrows, O Lord God, take them away. Give 
us rest—not rest supine or slumbrous, but the rest of those that after long 
buffeting have found at last their haven in the bosom of deep and holy de- 
sire. As little children, who are caught up from their fears and their 
weariness into a mother’s arms, so catch us up, to-day, that we may know 
something of the bosom of God, that mysterious depth which hath in it no 
storm, and over which riseth no day nor night, and in which is the eternal 
jey of thy soul, and of all who are in thee—the joy of the present and the 
hope of the future. » 

Make this day blessed; not only in the sanctuary but in all our homes; 
and may we follow Christ in his benignity ; and while by outward sym- 
bol, we give good gifts to men with gladness, may it not be alone with 
gladness such as the world offers on every side. May our souls glow 
with interior love, with kindness that springs from the bosom of God, 
and with all those affections that are to outlast time, and are to be end- 
less as the eternal sphere. So sanctify our homes, and make each more 
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‘ to the other than ever before; and as we look through the flesh, may we 
see the all-embracing God behind every one, and the eternal and fathom- 
less life that there is waiting for us. So reveal thyself to usthat we 
shall be more and more revealed to ourselves, and that though waiting, 
we may be made more and more to understand the mystery of time. 
Grant that we may have the hope of eternity that flies above time, and all 
enigmas and all ignorances, and rests inthe bosom of God. So may we 
be saved by hope. 

We pray that thou wouldst grant thy blessing to all the churches 
in this place, and in the great city adjoining, and throughout this land. 
Harmonize thine own people. Help thy servants to cast down the mid- 
dle walls of partition between them. Bring them into sympathy with 
one another ; and may all disputes and jealousies, and every hateful 
thing, pass away out of the minds of thy people. May the spring come, 
may sweet plants of righteousness begin to spring up and exhale, and 
may the whole earth see, at last, thy salvation. 

And to that name which is above every name, may every knee bow, 
and every tongue confess to the glory of God. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit, shall be praise evermore. 
Amen: 
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‘*Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended: but this one thing 
I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.”—Phil. iii: 13, 14. 


If any man in the world had a good reason for retrospect it 
was the writer of these words. This was the last letter, I be- 
lieve, that Paul wrote. It was certainly written from his 
prison, from which he went out ere long to his death. It is 
one of the tenderest and sweetest of all the letters which he 
ever wrote, and has in it the very exhalation of holiness. 
Now that he was crippled, had been seized, deported, impri- 
soned in Rome, and old age was upon him, what had he to do 
but to look back; to count all his conflicts? He never forgot 
one of them. Nevertheless, here was the spirit of the man: 
“Although I have had this good fight, and kept the faith, and 
am brought to the very verge of life, I am not going to dwell 
in memory; that is not the field where I am going to glean; 
I am going still to live in the other direction. I shall keep 
my life before me, and not search for it behind me. I shall 
live by hope and by aspiration, and not by recounting deeds 
which are dead and gone.” 

It isa base thing for the miser to sit down and count his 
ducats day by day, and find his joy and his pleasure in such a 
miserable recounting of his treasure. It is scarcely better for 
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a man to sit down and count over his victories, his joys, and 
the scenes and achievements of the life which has gone by. 

Memory is given for a good purpose; but in memory is not 
where men should live. They should not take their stand 
there. They may make errands backward; but a man’s place 
should be just between the present and the future, with some 
roots running back, and some roots penetrating in the other 
way, living forever toward the future, with his illumined face 
in that direction, and never turning his back upon the future 
to look into the past. 

Many men live almost exclusively by reflection and memory ; 
and yet the Christian type of wisdom is hope. Knowledge 
shall pass away; zeal will pass away ; reason will pass away ; 
philosophic conclusions will all pass ; like an old almanac they 
will be worthless; “ but now abideth faith, hope [both of those 
look forward, look above, look upward, look beyond] and 
love.” Love is the heart which these two wings bear, always | 
flying toward the other and the better world—love the life, 
and hope and faith the instruments by which it mounts toward 
the bosom of God. 

While there are many things that ought to die utterly out 
of memory, it is lawful for us to use the power of resurrec- 
tion; but we are not to abide in it. It is auxiliary, not 
the principal. A man has a right to all the knowledge that 
is acquired ; a man may rake up the embers of old things for 
the sake of kindling a new one. One surely need not forget 
that which has been the making, the building of him. If the 
knowledge has been sound and good, let him refresh himself 
with that-—though there is much that we have come to know 
in this world that we might better forget. There be many ex- 
periences which it would be profitable if we could sink them to © 
the bottom of the sea. What we have learned through our 
passions and debased appetites might better never be disen- 
tombed. The light that we get from our sins is the phosphor- 
escent light of decay, and not the clear, shining light of life. 

So all remembrances which are needful for a better view, we 
will revive sufficiently to take sight across them. We are con- 
tinually being brought into emergencies which seem new and 
strange to us, yet which are but the repetition of old ones 
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Weare this year uttering the same complaints, and forgetting 
that last year they came upon us, and that they were put to 
flight in ways that then excited our wonder and gratitude. 
Bring to life the old surprise and the old gratitude, and say, 
“ He that hath helped me hitherto shall help me yet.” We are 
brought into occasions of despondency. Remember these oc- 
casions of old, in which, when we were despondent, the angel 
met us on the way, and all our fears fled in the greatness of 
his salutation, and in the power of his comfort. Men’s courage 
sometimes goes down as the courage of over-spent warriors ; 
but they remember having been bidden to stand, and they that 
stood found victory not afar off. Never remember the past to 
renew your grief, but only to renew your courage. 

There be many persons that sit on their grief as miserable 
fowls sit upon eggs that are spent ; and the longer they sit the 
worse they are. When a grief has had its way, let it go; make 
no nest for it; warm it with no feathers; abandon it. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the grief and the trouble thereof; and 
certainly do not cosset your griefs, nor pity yourself. Pity 
others until there be no pity left for yourself. It is base for a 
man to pity himself and mourn over his own misfortunes. Let 
the day be sufficient for itself, and with sundown let trouble go 
down—for that day. But if there be anything in the past that 
will inspire patience, that you may go back for; anything in 
the past that will give you more fortitude, that clothe yourself 
with ; but use the past, not for the sake of the past, but for 
the sake of the future to which it may point you, and for which 
it may give you strength. Aspiration for living, foresight for 
seeking and for searching—that is the Christian impetus. Live 
in the coming, live by faith and not by sight, certainly not by 
back-sight. 

Then, too, there be. many things that may be summoned from 
the past to redpen in us the spent fountains of gratitude. The 
anniversaries of a man are not always the wisest and the best. 
I knew a saint whose calendar every year was marked with 
some great and saving experience of the year, something that 
God by his providence had done. Our anniversaries should 
be of our own deepest and best experience. Since Christ was 
born, the Church has parceled out among all the days of the 
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year a single one, that is memorable enough; but the day when 
Christ was born in me is my Christmas. The day when the 
cloudless vision of Christ is making known the mercy and the 
love of God to the unworthy and to the sinful—that is an an- 
niversary that one might well keep, if any. In the day when 
that was broken which seemed to be the very staff on which we 
leaned, and God’s strength put into our hand another staff, and 
we stood up under the burden of a terrible sorrow and were 
men—in that day is the whole hope of the future, that He 
who hath done it once will do it again when the need comes. 
“T will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 

“So that we may boldly say, the Lord is my helper, and I 
will not fear what man shall do unto me.” 

Veterans remember old battles when they come to new ones; 
and they are not easily turned aside from the path of war be- 
cause things look for the moment strange. They remember 
old victories, and by the remembrance of them they whet their 
swords for the new. And it is worth one’s while to remember 
a great many things in the past, of God’s tender mercies, of his 
loving-kindnesses, and of the faithfulness of God to his prom- 
ises. Not only the things that have happened to us, but the 
things of which we have been cognizant in our childhood, and 
which have had an influence during all our after life, it is worth 
one’s while to remember. 

When the mother of Samuel J. Mills went into her closet de- 
termined not to issue thence until she had given her son up to 
the Lord in the fullest faith, and she remained through the 
morning hours, but came forth tranquil, perfectly at rest, and 
without a care or a fear, which never again rose in her bosom 
in respect to her son,—what a memorable hour was that for 
memory! and how glorious was it for her son, in all his future 
labor and love, to remember that victoricus hour when his 
mother, in the silence of her closet, had a struggle as memor- 
able as that of Jacob with the angel of the covenant! Oh, how 
many things there are that have happened to men, but that are 
not marked down ordinarily, and are too often forgotten, while 
the disturbances which annoy our pride and vex our patience, 
make letters broad and deep-cut in the memory! The revela- 
tions of God to us in his providence, and the critical expe- 
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riences of our better life—how, too often, they go to the bottom 
of the sea, and leave us without the profit of remembering! 
But there is a wrong use of memory, and of living in things 
which are gone, to which more especially I direct your atten- 
tion. 

There is such a thing as ignoble contentment in the con- 
templation of the past. There is such a thing as losing the 
spring of life in the ill-conditioned satisfaction that we have 
in the things which we have already done. Any man that 
thinks he has done enough is immoral. We never do enough. 
In the first place, there are all those elements that had better 
be thrown into the past and utterly buried and forgotten: 
wrongs, revenges, hatreds,—oh, let the night of the past cover 
them. Why should we want them any more? Why should 
you have them come dimly to your mind again? Rather veil 
your face and mourn that even then you should have been so 
near to the animal life that your experience, worthy of remem- 
brance, should have been an experience bitter, hateful, sinful 
before God and man. 

Never forget an obligation ; always forget an injury. Never 
let the sun go down on your wrath; keep the sun forever 
rising on your love. Yet how many persons carry fire!) A 
father hates, and he transmits hatred as a legacy to his son; 
and he to his son; and the feud rises and grows; and nations 
and tribes have been set apart, and have lived in a spirit most 

> unchristian, atheistic—the spirit of hatred. The conflict in all 
time and throughout creation is between hate and love. 
Hatred is the devil; Love is God, 

Now, on your part, too often, you have been the disciples 
of darkness. Here on this last day of the year have you any 
grudges? Have you any wounds which are unhealed— 
poisoned wounds? ‘Are there any on whom you mean to take 
vengeance when the opportunity shall come? Are there any 
for whose downfall you wait, rolling the thought of vengeance 
as a sweet morsel under your tongue? Are there any around 
about you whose name, when it comes, is discord in your ear ; 
and instead of saying “God bless him,” do you invoke the 
curse of God on him? What then, have you lived a petitioner 
on God’s bounty? ‘Twenty years, forty years, fifty years have 
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you been spared from death? And as the roll of God’s kind- 
nesses to you is almost beyond counting, has that taught you 
nothing? The only comment made by our dear Lord on the 
prayer which he gave to his disciples was that of forgiveness : 

“Tf ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses.” 

Therefore, if there is anything which you would cast back 
into memory, as men upon the broad ocean and in the middle 
of it cast some object into its waters, saying to it, “ Farewell, 
I shall never see thee again,” so cast out all hatred, all revenge, 
all sins, all wrong. _—‘ For one day in the year let your soul be 
white. For one day in the year let the surface of the soul be 
in a condition in which like a photographic plate it will reflect 
the light, the lineaments, the attributes of God himself. 

Woe be to the man who dwells in contentment by reason of 
what he has gained of experience and knowledge in the past! 
Woe be to the man that is full! It has been the curse of a 
great many men that they knew so much that they didn’t know 
anything. What should you think of a man who, searching all 
around and around his little farm, and making a map thereof, 
should act as if that little farm were the whole globe? ‘“ What 
lack I? Every plant that blossoms on my place I own. All 
the rocks that are here, Town. Every insect that wings its 
way, Lown. I own them all. The birds that sing in the air ; 
the orchards that bring me fruit—these Iown. I own all that 
thereis in this boundary; and I will heed nothing beyond.” 
Nothing over the sea, nothing in other continents, interests 
him. His farm is his encyclopedia ; and the fool sits in the 
middle of it, rejoicing in a base contentment. 

No man ever yet learned enough. “Eyes have they, but 
they see not,” is the criticism of the word of God upon self- 
sufficient men. “Eyes have they, but they see not.” It is not 
necessary that they should. They have seen enough. “ Ears 
have they, but they hear not.” Why should they? They are 
fullenough. There are men of whom people speak in this 
way: “You can’t ever tell him anything. Oh, yes, he knew 
that ; he always knew that.” It is astonishing to see what 
monumental knowledge there is in men who are fools! ‘“‘Seest 
thou a man wise in his own conceit? There is more hope of 
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a fool than of him,” saith the word of God. How many men 
there are that stumble at every step from lack of knowledge, 
while they think they are the sun itself of light and of 
knowledge! 

Now, let no man feel, because years are drawing on, that 
therefore he need not be curious of things.- Never lose an op- 
portunity by speech, by observation, by the hearing of the ear, 
or by the handling of the hand, to augment your themes of 
knowledge. What if they do not belong to the special walk in 
which you are engaged! Whatever concerns God ought also to 
concern us, according to the measure of our strength and our 
opportunity. We ought to have an everlasting hunger for 
growing knowledge, whether of things animate or inanimate. 
Whatever the sweet light of God’s eye is cast upon, there should 
we look, if we may have the privilege of searching. Do not 
think that you know enough. Let not the hunger for knowl- 
edge die out of you. “Search for wisdom as for hidden 
treasure,” said the wise man. Boys and girls think that they 
have got their education when they have got their diplomas, 
and go out of school. Why, they have just learned the alpha- 
‘bet, and that is all! What we call “a finished education” is 
just a beginning in life; and if the desire for knowledge stops 
with the diploma, there is no more hope. 

Never count yourself as honorable if you live in the memory 
of the service which you have rendered in days gone by. Never 
think of-your charities, of your kindnesses, of your patience, of 
your fortitude, that is gone by. Sufficient unto the day was 
the quality thereof. In so far as it did well then, let it stay, 
but do not nourish it. Here and there are men who are miserly 
and selfish, but who do some wonderful and unaccustomed 
work of kindness; but they never can extinguish the memory 
of it; and their friends have to hear, thrice-told, the tale of what 
they have done. When a man has an opportunity, let him do 
with his might what his hands find to do, and forget it. Ifa 
man be fruitful on the right and the left, it makes him a good 
man; but let a man fill the earth with his benefaction and be 
able to forget it, and then he is a erotc man. 

If one, traversing the wilderness, should bear with him in- 
numerable kinds of seeds, for flower, for fruit and for herbs 
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medicinal, and should scatter them on the right and left, com- 
mitting them to the guardianship of the winds, that carried 
them to the right and left and every whither, across the conti- 
nent, himself a pilgrim, and they should bud and blossom as 
the rose, would it be worthy of him to sit down on the farther 
side and undertake to count all the things that he had planted? 
There might rise to his thoughts the consideration: ‘‘ The world 
behind me shall be better for my having passed over it;” but 
for him to recount it often and often would not be manly 
nor Christian. Fill the world full of aii the effects of your wis- 
dom, your zeal, your goodness, your activity, your power; but 
do not worship yourself in the meager line of your past deeds. 
If it is a mean thing for a man to think too much of himself 
when he is at the very citadel and center of his affairs, how 
much baser it is for a man to sit down and worship his own 
shadow! Never count, therefore, what you have done for 
your friends. If you have a memory of charities shrunk to too 
small a space, it may quicken you in the present year to new 
ones. You can remember that; but you never can do too 
much for those that you love. There may be much reason for 
restriction of remembering ‘stinginess, or heedlessness, or= 
forgetfulness; but never recount the benefactions that you have 
given. 

Never feel as if you have done enough for society. Society, 
the State, the Commonwealth, hang over every man by night 
as does the firmament with all its stars by day, or as the sun 
traveling in the greatness of its strength is _munificent in its 
products. You feel as if you had done enough for society, do 
you? In one sound rosy day it pours more benefit upon your 
head than you could return in an age! How ineffably base 
and mean is it that men should look upon society as a thing to 
be despoiled, to be sheared, to be plundered; and that men 
should take the very power in them, which has been the result 
of civilization induced in society, to make their way strong, 
and to fill their storehouses with plunder! Never go back 
and think, with infernal satisfaction of cunning and of craft, 
what you have been able todo. How many men there are 
whose whole livelihood has been gained by despoiling their 
fellow-iaen! Yet they are respectable ; they walk in high 
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places; their very sandals are gold; their head is brass and 
_ their heart lead!| How low and despicable is the sense of ob- 
ligation to society and to the time in which we live, when men 
to whom God has given the stream which pours golden sand, 
employ it here and there for the general profit, and their: 
fellow-men look upon them in wonder, and say “What re- 
markable men.” Is it, then, true that human life has risen 
so small, so little, up in the realm of Christ, that he is a hero 
who is using his riches or his influence for the benefit of the 
whole of society? What a criticism is it upon men ! 

Nor should a man feel that the services rendered to the 
cause of humanity and his country are enough, and that he 
may rest upon his laurels. A man should be willing to give to 
his country himself, through the days and the nights, through 
the storm and the calm, through youth and manhood and 
through old age, and should never, never, feel that he has 
done enough. What if you fought the old battle of liberty, * 
that is no reason why you should now lay down your arms 
and say, “I am content; I have done my part.” What if, 
through a score of years, you have fought for virtue and tem- 
perance, it is not for you to discrown yourself and take the 
place of the indolent, and say, “I have done my share.” No 
man who ever lived, except Jesus, has done his share. Not 
until you have laid down your life may you lay down the 
spirit of Christ,—self-sacrifice for the good of the world. 

But, when a man kindles the fires of conceit under the gold- 
en skillet in which he stews his virtues and his services, there 
is the end of him. He goes up in smoke and ill-conditioned 
savors. It is foramanto do these things, not because he must, 
but because he cannot help it. 

Do you suppose that flowers listen to the ten command- 
ments anywhere in the air, to make themselves odorous? It 
is the abundance of fragrance within which makes the sweet 
perfume and the exhalation. A man should be so wedded to 
kindness, to beneficence, and to service to his fellow-men, in 
the remote imitation of his great Master and Exemplar, that 
he should go on day by day and year by year doing good and 
rejoicing in the opportunity. The obligation is the other way. 
Many men think with a good deal of complacency that they 
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are wonders because they have done so much. O, let a man 
carry to the light of the judgment-seat the list of the things 
which he has put God under obligation for doing, and see 
how that revealing light will scorch them everyone! 

It has pleased God to give me my birth at the hands of my 
father and my mother; and it was one of the greatest gifts that 
ever could have been bestowed—to have such a father and 
mother. I have no credit in it; I was not asked; but with 
riper years, I waked up to see what health they gave me, with 
what a disposition I came into life, inheriting it from them, 
and what an example played upon me and taught me from my 
earliest observation. 

But, next to my father and mother, for whom I can never 
for all eternity be done giving thanks, I thank God that at 
that critical period of my life when I began my public minis- 
.try I had grace given me to choose the unpopular side; to 
stand for the weak, the mute and the despoiled ; and I thank 
my God that, as near as I can recollect, never for one single 
instant have I wavered in my sense of devotion for those 
who could not take care of themselves. I thank God that I 
was born in a time so critical ; in the time in which this great 
nation was in apparent death-throes, that came to be life- 
throes—for instead of the satanic birth of slavery, they 
brought forth the angelic birth of liberty. But I have 
never had one single solitary thought of exultation that 
I gave anything or was worthy of any credit in this mat- 
ter. I should look upon myself to have been a brute 
if I had not given everything that I had—my enthusiasm 
my speech, my whole life force—to the cause that is so 
dear to the heart of Him who redeemed me by his own pre- 
cious blood. When I look back over my past life, I say: “ If 
I were to have it over again, O, how much more good I could 
do!” and, looking back now to the days of my comparative 
youth, I think to myself: “ Why did I not do more? why was 
I not more faithful ?” 

Let no man feel as though he could lay God or the world 
under obligation. When you have done all, you are still, ac- 
cording to the declaration of Christ, to say, “We are unprofit- 
able servants,” There is so much to do, we are sent into the 
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world with such a consecration to do it, we have such fertile 
power and such opportunity, that nothing but selfishness, blind 
pride and ignominious self-indulgence, can keep a man from 
heroic activity all the way through his life. Not because he 
lays anything or anybody under obligation, but because he 
cannot live but in doing for his kind, knowing that he who 
serves mankind, most sweetly serves God that loves them. 

Never count what you have done, or what you have suffered. 
Do not count where the eggs struck. Do not count where 
the mud struck. Oh, it has always been a piteous thought to 
me that some of the men who awoke to heroic defense of the 
enslaved, and were repelled by the generation in which they 
lived, excommunicated from the church, and driven out of the 
pulpit, grew sour, became morose, and seeing the practical 
religion of the church, denied all religion, and went down into 
the valley of infidelity, and, murmuring still their griefs, died. 
Of all martyrs, I think there have been none so piteous as the 
men that were driven from their constancy, from their faith 
and hope, by the transactions which attended their endeavor 
to do righteous work. “ Blessed are ye when men shall per- 
secute you, and revile you, and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for 
great is your reward in heaven.”” For no man ever yet, at his 
own cost, did good service for his time and fellow men,—no 
man ever gave himself for his race,—that angel bands were not 
playing music above his head and calling him heroic names, 
and saying, “ March, march on in the conflict!”” How dull 
and bat-like must be the nature that, while serving, and sacri- 
ficing if needs be, for service sake, feels as though he was 
doing extraordinarily more than was expected of him, and 
thinks that God, of course, will make an extra long credit 
mark in the book of his remembrance for him! What a 
miserable petty conceit is that! Do not dwell on the services 
that you have rendered to individual men, to the common- 
wealth, or to the cause of mankind. 

Neither should one live in the past, as if to him there was no 
future; as if he had done with all the rest of life. Keep young. 
Many men talk about being born again. Every man should be 
born again on the first of January. Start with a fresh page, 
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Take up one hole more in the buckle, if necessary, or let down 
one, according to circumstances ; but, on the first of January 
let every man gird himself once more, with his face to the front, 
and take interest in the things that are and are to be, and not 
in the things that were and are past. Be in sympathy with the 
time. Concern yourself with all that is going on. Some per- 
sons talk about a man having passed through a stormy life, and 
sitting now at the end of his life in quiet, preparing himself 
for heaven. Heaven does not want any such preparation as 
that. That is the best preparation which a man makes when 
he is using the whole force of his being in his day and time. 
I would rather die with the harness on, and be dragged out by 
the heels. I would like to fall in the traces. You can- 
not help scoring one year against yourself and growing old 
in one way; but it is the outward man that is growing old. 
The wine that is in you ought to be growing better and bet- 
ter every year. Time should mellow and ripenit. True, if a 
man’s power is dried up, he cannot do more than he 
has strength for; but every man should do up to the measure 
of his strength, and not forget the sudden appearing of God 
in his own day and in his own time. 

I love those streams that run full, clear to the ocean. Some 
men thére are who are like mountain streams, torrent-fed, that 
boom in the spring, with wondrous glory of fullness and power, 
and go rushing through the earlier months, but slacken their 
speed, and by midsummer are only a trickling reminiscence of 
theriver. I like to think of streams like the old Merrimac, that 
begin work up near their head-waters, and never run a league 
without turning some mighty wheel of industry, and have no va- 
cation to the end, but go into the sea with the very foam on their 
surface. 

Work full-handed, and with such strength as God has given 
you, and with your face in the direction in which it was in your . 
youth. I honor men, even, who put out feeble and faint efforts. 
The old orchard that can no longer bear the abundance of its 
fruit, lifts one or two branches in the spring, and with faint 
color and feeble blossom, it gives some fruit to the summer. 
I see with pain that when a man like the Laureate (a noble soul 
so far above and beyond his time), sings in his old age, but with 
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Bernier tone and less fire, men kick at his later efforts, and say: 

Will he never have respect to himself? Must he still be 
writing?” Yes, God grant, until his very hand is paralyzed, 
that he may write the best he can; for, though it may not com- 
pare with the best of his whole life, it is a noble thing to see 
aman so in sympathy with his time and work that, even with 
expiring strength, he still tries to chant the truth of God to the 
age in which he lives. 

Do you despise your venerable father when, from old age, 
he can no longer lift up his voice like a trumpet, and can only 
whisper? The whisper of a patriarch is sweeter in the ear of 
a noble man than the trumpet tone of middle life. Do not 
forget to live in your own time and in the future. 

See, then, how miserable and shiftless are the excuses and 
the pleadings of men. “I have acquired enough,” says a man, 
“and nowI am going to retire from business; I am going to 
enjoy myself.” If aman has acquired enough for his own use, 
he may limit that, but the skill, the thought-power, the plan- 
ning, remains; and let him continue to acquire, that he may. 
have wherewith to bestow upon the public. A man who has 
had the tact and cunning to earn money ought to earn to his 
dying day; but not for himself; not that he may go around 
about with the vain old Oriental monarch, saying: “Is not 
this great Babylon that I have built for the honor and glory 
of my majesty?” Let the man who has sufficient for himself 
and those immediately dependent upon him, look out and say: 
“ Now for the Commonwealth; now for schools; now for elee- 
mosynary institutions; now for mankind!” It is a royal thing 
for a man to draw an arch over the age in which he lives, down 
out of which shall drop benefactions on generations yet to 
come. A man’s voice fails, smothered in his coffin. Few there 
be that have the power to say anything that will live long after 
they are gone; but the man that has the power to ordain an 
institution, and build it with his money, will work a thousand 
years after his bones have gone to the dust; and it will be a 
monument and a memorial of his goodness not only, but of 
that blessed spirit of enterprise which makes a man discon- 
tented to work only in the age in which he lives, but throws 
himself forward. “Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, 
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for, ‘henceforth,’ saith the Spirit, “ ‘their works follow them,’’ 
—not go up after them; they go on working as they have been 

working, long after their presence is gone. “ Let another man 

take my place.” “Not so,” said John Quincy Adams, who af- 

ter he had passed through all the honors that his country could 

give him, went back equipped as a warrior, in a stormy time. 

Despite all the derision and opposition that was brought to bear 

upon him in Congress, he stood in his place, despising shame, 

not yielding to the touch of age, unwearied, and died, that he 

might live forever. = 

Let no man say, “Let others teach; I have taught long 
enough ; let others take my place in this school; I think I 
have earned a right to vacation.” The only person that has 
a right to give you a vacation is the sexton. The best wheat 
oftentimes, the best experiences, the best things, belong to 
the wisdom that is accumulated in later life. Work to the 
end, and remember that in all your doing, in all your heroism, 
you are not only doing well by the time that now is, but you 
are preparing for unseen work and an unseen condition in the 
great emigrant land. 

When men in earlier days went westward (and my boyhood 
remembers the flow of emigration to Ohio—the dong train of 
white covered wagons, the teams long strung out, the multi- 
tudinous articles of household ware); if a man went with no- 
thing, walking all the way, he could scarcely expect when he 
reached his destination to have very much to beginon. Every 
man that was at all prosperous, thought, “ Let me take enough 
to set up my house, and to begin my life in the distant land, 
with some degree of comfort and prosperity.” It is wise in an 
emigrant. 

Now, every noble trait, every noble habit, every heavenly 
disposition which you can attain in this life, you are carrying 
across the wilderness, and into the new settlements above; 
and the man who is there with much to begin with will be 
more gloriously happy than he who goes in there so as by fire, 
escaped, but with nothing in his hands and nothing around 
him. St. Peter speaking of men who are pursuing all the 
Christian virtues, says that if these things abound in them, an 
exceeding abundant entrance shall be ministered unto them of » 
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God’s glory; and by that latent figure (for there is a latent 
figure expressed in the Greek, which is not shown in our 
translation), it is declared that men who do a great work in 
this world, when they come up to the gate of heaven, will 
have a conqueror’s admission, 

When the warrior returned from illustrious victory, when 
the monarch returned from some provincial subduing, and 
drew néar to the city, all the bands went out, and the whole 
body of citizens went crowding forth to meet him, far along 
the road, to give him the most illustrious reception, with 
sounds of music. So says St. Peter,—men who are rich in the 
great Christian virtues, when they go back to heaven, shall 
have a triumphal, a conqueror’s entrance. 

Live high, for your entrance when you go there. Your band | 
shall not cost you anything. Have the voices go before you 
up out of life. Don’t be the man that, going up to heaven, 
pauper-like, and cringing, just gets in, so that everybody says: 
“Who is it? Where did he come from?” Be known. Let 
your death be the drawing of love by those who are watching 
there for you. So live continuously, building yet, traveling 
yet, working yet, and unto the end, that, when you rise into 
the heavenly host, it shall be with voices of angels all the way, 
with the General Assembly and Church of the firstborn 
there to greet you, and with the open arms of God to take you 
to his heart, saying, “Welcome. Well done!” 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Thou hast made the way of our thought toward thee very plain. Morn- 
ing and noon and night we fly toward thee. Out of darkness we come 
singing, as the birds of summer rise when the sun is upon the horizon. 
We have lost our sorrows in seeking relief for them. We have found the 
storm gone ere we had time to speak with thee. The burden has been 
light which we brought very heavy to thee; and at thy sacred touch it 
disappeared. In thy strength we have been strong. In thy light we have 
had fullness of light. In thee we have rejoiced, though in each other 
we have had sorrow. We have stood upon the high’ places; and while 
sin and sorrow have rolled as the streams beneath us, we have upon the 
mountain-top held communion with thee ; and the voice and the song of 
the trumpet have not disturbed us, for we have come to Mount Zion, 
the city of the living God. 

Though we be dead, thou art everlasting, without variableness or 
shadow of turning, the same yesterday, to-day and forever. In thee 
have we all the sources of our being; and the sources of our being have 
been filled by thee; and as all the streams that fructify the meadows 
rise in the mountains, when the ciouds descend and discharge their 
bounty there, so from the mountains comes our help. Thou, O God of 
ages, art the God of our fathers and the God of our childhood, and the 
God of daily presence ; and thou hast never forgotten us, nor forsaken 
us, nor grown weary of service ; for thou art the serviceable God ; thou 
art he to whom belongs all strength, that love may spend all strength in 
service. Thou dost not demand that thou must have praises brought to 
thee: thou descendest to dwell with the humble, with the contrite, with 
the heart-broken, with the poor, with the needy, with them that are ready 
to perish. At thy command the prison dooris broken open. Under 
thy blow the shackles fall, and the prisoner is released. When thou 
lookest, behold there is light in love. 

O thou blessed God, what would this weary and struggling world do 
without thee, and if thou wert not the God that thou art, gracious, long- 
suffering, full of compassion, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin, 
whilst thou art maintaining the law and refusing to acquit the guifty? 
We rejoice in thee, in the plenitude of thy nature, transcending all 
thought, all conception, all dreams. We thank thee, O Lord our God, 
for our individual experience, and for that immediate bringing forth of 
the fruit that has ripened under thee, and made known to us all the joys 
that have blossomed. Who could behold the greatness of the harvest 
and not wonder? 

Grant to every heart, this morning, the disposition to open itself be- 
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fore God as anopen book. Read thou the thoughts that are unutterable, 
Grant, we beseech of thee, this morning, that we may be somewhat more 
nearly worthy of thy love. Shall the whole long summer bring forth 
nothing? Shall westill be proud as ever against thy lenity and thy gentle- 
ness? Shall we go on to do evil by reason of the great impunity which 
thy patience has granted us? Shall we still covet a selfish hunger and 
cry Give, give, give, incessantly? When at last shall there be love which 
shall reciprocate love, and service that shall express gratitude and re- 
joicing that we are counted worthy to be laborers together with God ? 
Give to us, rather, a better mind to-day, that all that is right and true, no- 
ble and aspiring, may rise up in us, and that from this elevation of 
thought and inspiration of the Holy Ghost, we may discern the things 
that are evil in us more clearly, and pronounce their sentence: that we 
may discern the right way of honor, and walk therein henceforth and to 
the end ; that we may have some service that shall be worthy of thine 
acceptance, though we are so infinitely far removed. 

What art thou but a father; and with what joy and gladness do we 
have the recognition of our babes even, and of our little wandering chil- 
dren that stumble at every step of inexperience! How beloved are they 
though they show their faults! and so, thou great Father of love, that 
teachest the fathers to love, thou who art the God and Father of the 
mother-heart, thou dost look upon us though we are so far and so im- 
perfect, wandering day by day, with unspeakable tenderness and love ; 
and this it is that is drawing us toward thee with a sigh of despair ; and 
we have faith in thy love, not because we believe that thou hast made a 
way, but because thou art thyself; because in the great palace of thy 
soul there is room for all ; because thy breath brings life ; because thine 
eyes carry light to darkness ; because thou art God over all and blessed 
forever. 

May our strength be in thee henceforth and evermore; and so long as 
thou art ours may we fear no man; for if God be for us who shall be 
against us? 

Grant, this morning, then, to thy servants to everyone in thy presence, 
some realization of what is their treasure, their strength and their joy in 
the Lord. We pray that thou wilt grant to every one that penitently con- 
fesses before thee infirmity and sin, the sense of forgiveness. May none 
heap up against themselves mountains of darkness along which their 

feet shall stumble. May every heart be able te clear itself day by day 
with God, and have no accounts laid up. Every day may we have life 
in Christ, and in that life only a hope of the future: no horizon in the 
past full of brooding thunders, but the sun rising evermore before us, 
full of light and morning. 

Grant unto us, we pray thee, to know something of what our strength 
is, which we despise. Thou hast dealt very kindly with us this year. 
Thou hast spared the lives of multitudes, and sfill surrounded them 
with garlands of joy. Thou hast also dealt very mercifully with those 
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who have gone from us to thee. Some, already breaking down in weak- 
ness, thou hast been pleased to take to thyself. Ripe as the sheaves of 
wheat, they are garnered. Thou hast met, with a great light in the way, 
a great many that stood in the midst of life and usefulness. Before they 
dreamed of it the time of their glory came to them, and they are with 
God. Thou hast spared the little ones the temptations of life. No more 
shall they hear the sound of the ocean; no more shall they in darkness. 
ford the deep and dangerous rivers; no more shall they shiver in the 
winter or burn in the summer ; high and eternal noon has come to them 
for evermore. Morning dawned, and they are with God. To great mul- 
titudes that fear not the voice of the oppressor, the angel of thy presence 
has come; and to those who feared and dreaded, to those with whom 
thou dost seem to wrestle, thou hast made even their lameness their 
glory, a memory of God’s revelation and presence, and their sorrows 
have oppressed them. 

We rejoice that out of all the experiences of the past we may look 
away with great confidence, saying, ‘‘ Hitherto the Lord hath helped 
me—he who doth exceeding abundantly more than we ask or think, for 
his own name’s sake.” For our sake—we might think that thy mercies 
would soon cease; our sake is so poor, we are so needy; but who shall 
exhaust the grandeur of thy love? For thine own sake thou dost it, be- 
cause thou art such an one as God. And we explicitly trust ourselves 
with thee. We desire to cast away all our own imaginings, and all our 
own will. While we are drawn near to thee, and are in our better mind, 
we desire to say, Lord, thy will be done. If it be thy will that we be 
cast down and humbled, cast us down, and humble us. If it be thy will 
that we should walk in weakness and not in strength, thy will be done. 
Ifit be thy will that those who are near and dear to us should go before 
us to their home, and leave us mourning behind, thy will be done. We 
look to our table, around about which sit so many, and say, Thy will be 
done; we look to the cradle and say, Thy will be done; we look to 
those who are dearest to us, and say, Thy will be done ; for thou canst 
not be cruel, and thou canst not do anything but the best. We bring 
all that is tus best, seeing with these worldly eyes, short-sighted and 
ignorant of glory and power and immortality; we bring all the things 
that we have, and say, Thy will be done. If the doing of thy will should 
shoot sharp pain through and through us, may we remember the spear 
that pierced thee. If, in our helplessness, we are nailed so that both 
hands and feet are useless, may we remember the nails of thy crucifixion. 

If we bow our humble heads, pierced with the crown of thorns, shall 
the master be crowned and the servant go free? So comfort us if we 
need comfort; strengthen us if we need strength; and open the light 
when it seemeth darkness to us; and do e»:ceeding abundantly more 
for us, of thine own thought, than of our prayer or beseeching. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon all the households of this 
congregation; upon all who are present with us, strangers in a strange 
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place. Be gracious to them, and give them here a welcome which shall 
make it as the home of the soul and the house of the Lord; and go with 
them in their thoughts. Bless those whom they love, and whom they 
this day in the presence of thine altar commend to thy care. 

Be with all who are dear to us wherever they are, upon the land or 
upon the sea, near or faraway. Guide them, protect them, and finally 
save them; and in all the vicissitudes of this mortal life may we never 
lose sight of that blessed gathering place toward which we go, toward 
which the whole march of life is tending; and at last, through the great 
goodness of our loving God, cleansed from all human weakness, imper- 
fection and sin, may werise through the pathless air, and find the way 
by the drawing of love to the great court of God, and of love; and we 
will cast our crowns before thee, saying, Not unto us, but unto thy 
name, be praise forever. Amen. 
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THE REPROACH OF CHRIST. 


‘““We have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat which serve the 
tabernacle. For the bodies of those beasts, whose blood is brought 
into the sanctuary by the high priest for sin, are burned without the 
camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people with his 
own blood, suffered without the gate. Let us go forth therefore unto 
him without the camp, bearing his reproach. For here we have no 
continuing city, but we seek one to come.”—Heb. xiii: 10-14. 


This needs interpretation to us. Our minds are not satu- 
rated with the Hebrew customs as theirs were to whom the 
Scripture was written ; for the Israelites had a religion every 
thread of which was dyed in the glories of patriotism. There- 
fore, it was not the power alone even of an affecting truth that 
stirred them, but all that flattery of suggestion which comes 
when familiar, national, household experiences are touched by 
a word or bya figure. According to the ordinances and in- 
stitutes of Moses, when man had committed a certain grade of 
sin not punishable and yet to be atoned for,—I mean not to be 
disagreeably punished,—he brought to the priest a bullock; 
whose blood was shed, and borne in as a sin-offering. Then 
that which is usually esteemed as the poorest part of the 
body, as by designation, certain portions, at least, of what 
might be called the offal of the beast, was taken outside of the 
city, and there burned. And so the body, simply, of the sins 
that men committed, was carried out, by a figure or illustra- 
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tion, from the temple, and burned, annihilated, outside of the 
city. 

And this figure was applied to Christ. He made himself of 
no reputation. He humbled himself unto death, He made 
that sacrifice for sin which was the equivalent of the bearing 
out of the offal of the old bullock ; and so, striking the coinci- 
dence, the writer of Hebrews says, “ Christ suffered without 
the walls; he was crucified outside the city of Jerusalem. 
Just as the offering for sin was burned up outside of the camp 
of the Israelites, so Christ suffered outside of the royal city. 

Now, let us not follow the victorious Christ; let us follow 
the Christ of humiliation; let us go to him without, or out- 
side of the camp, and know him in his low estate, and in his 
profoundest humiliation, suffering death for others, and not 
for himself. 

There are two great currents that are flowing through this 
world; and the point of contact is the point of confusion and 
turmoil. Where two great winds meet and whirl, there is 
almost indescribable confusion; and so, where two great 
streams of influence meet, there the battle is joined. From 
beneath, from the great mass of initial life below, the 
law of selfishness prevails; and everywhere, all the way on 
and up, the law of God laid on it is, Take care of thyself. 
From the other direction, from the very fount and source 
of all wisdom and all power, comes another stream—Suffer, 
instead of others suffering: look not on thine own things, 
but on the things of others.” The law of selfishness with 
which creation begins at the bottom is met by the law 
of self-sacrifice and love which comes in at the other side; 
and where they come in conflict there is whirl, confusion 
and turmoil. There is the great conflict of life. Christ 
came to give a definition, and a better definition, of that law 
of love which, shining down upon the world, meets coming up 
from the other direction the law of sin and selfishness; and, by 
the power of the unseen world, by the power of the divine 
Spirit, seeks to conquer it ultimately; to set the whole world 
free from selfishness ; and to redeem the whole world, as part 
and parcel of the universe, to the great and glorious life 
of love. In his mission from above Christ came to suf- 
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fer for others. He humbled himself, that he might suffer. 

Look, for a few minutes, upon some of the particulars of 
his life that would be illustrative of this general truth—self- 
sacrificing love. He willingly laid aside power and honor and 
kingdom, to dwell on the earth for the sake of others. What 
the riches of that glory were, no tongue may tell, no imagina- 
tion conceive, and no mind understand; but that it was 
something transcendent no man can doubt. If you take the 
finest natures in their finest moods, and in the most fruitful 
condition of their blessed dispositions, you get some concep- 
tion of what is the blessedness of some of the very highest 
states of mentality in this world. If they being evil know how 
to do some good things,—“if ye, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children,” for instance, “how much 
more shall your father which is in heaven.” The noblest 
geniuses, with the purest of lives, and the sweetest of dispo- 
sitions, and the most instructive of converse, are doing all that 
they do by the light of imagination ; they represent something 
vastly above any average of human experience: but the 
blessedness of those who are delivered from this world and 
from all its sins is inconceivably better and higher than that. 
No man goes forth to minister to the poor from such a house 
of riches as furnishes the slightest illustration of what was the 
good that Christ performed in leaving his father, and the glory 
of the heavenly converse, and descending to the humiliation 
of the earthly life and the interests of time, in becoming, under 
the law of matter, utterly dependent upon and utterly submis- 
sive to the lower elements of creation, and to the concourse 
of evil rulers and evil men in evil society. Comprehensively, 
the act was one of great humiliation. He not merely accepted 
this-world residence, but he went in at the bottom. 

What is to many minds a stumbling-block is to me a pro- 
found truth—that since the highest was to come into this 
world, he came in not alone by the lowest section of poverty, 
but he came in, apparently to all men, through the door of 
illegitimacy. Every child honors and glorifies his father and 
his mother. It is a matter of universul reproach where one 
cannot call some one his father; but when our Saviour entered 
life, he entered putatively through the door of illegitimacy. Is 
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there anything lower than that from which a beginning may be 
made? ’ 

He accepted, also, the profoundest position of weakness in 
poverty. He identified himself with the bulk of mankind 
by making himself a workman for his own bread. No hand 
that guides the tool can complain that he has no exemplar in 
the Saviour; no man that delves, with all the hungering mul- 
titudes of working and over-worked men, but may look back 
and say, “Thou God, my Saviour, wast a workingman; and 
as the mass of men from the beginning and until this time have 
been poor, hungry and weary, and will be for many ages yet to 
come, Christ took rank and kept step with them. 

Nor did he at all separate himself from them. Working 
all through his earlier years, even when he entered upon his 
ministry, he was dependent for a good part of the time upon 
the women that surrounded him, even for his daily sustenance. 
He was not only a poor man, but he was a pauper, and a pau- 
per consciously. Though he made the heavens that were above 
him; though he was the Creator of all the earth; though the 
cattle on a thousand hills were, of right, his; though he was 
God’s beloved son, he declared of himself, in the very spirit of 
loneliness: “The birds of the air have nests, and the foxes 
have holes, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” 
Where the bread of to-morrow should come from, and to- 
morrow’s couch, he knew not.’ 

All this was voluntary. He had allied himself to the race; and 
where the bulk of the race lived—in loneliness, poverty, strug- 
gle, strife, weariness and disappointment—there he stationed 
himself, that he might be a brother to allmen. Yet he did not 


revile the rich. He showed no pique, no envy, no jealousy. 


When they, for their own selfish vanity, would make him their 
guest, with sweetness and meekness he entered their honorable 
dwellings and sat at their table. He was also the friend of the 
rich, because he was the friend of all men. : 

He dared to be, also, a teacher and a preacher, not only with- 
out an ordination, but in spite of superiors and methods and 
ways. He was not called to the priesthood. His ministry was 
voluntary. It sprang out of the necessity of his own fullness. 
He had, therefore, no titles, no papers, no authenticated docu- 
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ments, no permissions, no regulations. He was an outstanding 
man amongmen. And there was every disadvantage for time- 
service in this chosen sphere. He was an example to every 
man, saying, “If thine heart hath anything for another, seek © 
not permission, but take thine own liberty to speak and to do, 
and let time test its wisdom and benefit.” He dared, in the 
interests of humanity, to put shame and exposure upon the 
terpretations of sacred Scripture, and of current duty given by 
the scribes and doctors, and to stand outside of his National 
Church, although attached to it, and conforming to it as much 
as inhim lay. He entered into the great life of the common 
people, not by the limited and narrow door of the synagogue, 
or even of the temple, and not asking any permission to teach. 
Neither did he ask permission to be orthodox. He refused 
to be so in that age; for, although he never wantonly smote in- 
stitutions that were current, he would cleanse them. He pre- 
vailed, in spite of them, with the common people, in giving a 
lofty and more spiritual play to the old and existing usages; 
but still, he stood alone in that, with no other response than 
that spontaneous echo of the universal human consciousness. 
The common people heard him gladly. They were not dried, 
nor committed to any system. It was not necessary for them 
to reject the truth because it interfered with some premise 
or conclusion of their own; and, therefore, the young, unre- 
stricted heart of the common people responded to the natural- 
ness, purity and glory of his teaching, 

When his life had wrought out these ordained results as a 
teacher, he drew near to his passion, beholding it as he went 
to Jerusalem for the last time. He beheld the whole heaven 
black with coming storm, and saw the lurid lightning and 


‘heard the deep-toned distant thunder. He went up that he 


might be sacrificed. So it became him to fulfill Scripture; 
and he so ordained that it should be fulfilled. 

_ Ineed not go further to show what all the details of those 
awfulhours were. Being betrayed out of his own bosom, be- 
ing rudely seized and hurried to an ignominious trial, where 
all justice was frustrated, being doomed to the most odious of 
all punishments—the very punishmentitself being a degradation 
reserved for slaves and the worst forms of culprits, the worst 
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physical suffering added to that already gone through in the 
garden of Gethsemane,—the humiliation of the grave he 
discerned and embraced willingly, and “as a sheep before his 
- shearers is dumb, so he,” before those who would slay him, 
“opened not his mouth.” 

Now, cast out, rejected of his own countrymen, of the gov- 
ernment, of the temple, of the synagogue, of the common peo- 
ple—who, changing in a day, having shouted “ Hosanna” on the 
eastern side of Jerusalem when he entered, shouted “ Crucify 
him! crucify him!” on the western side, as he went to Calvary, 
he is borne outside the walls of the city, and slaughtered. 
And the writer of Hebrews says: As the bullock, in his head, 
and hide, and hoofs, and offal, was burned without the camp, 
without the city, without the tabernacle, so let us go forth to 
Jesus who was sacrificed for the sins of the world. Let us go 
forth outside the camp to him, and join him in his humiliation 
and in the attitude in which he stands, suffering for our 
transgression. ; 

Here, then, is presented the following of Christ in two ways: 
Christ victorious, and Christ in disgrace and in ignominy; 
and we are called to follow, first, not Christ as he is set forth 
in all the royalty of philosophy and reason—and yet, there 
is a glory, an illumination there; not Christ as set forth 
in all the touching and beautiful elements of sentiment, making 
him attractive to the whole human heart—though there is 
something very noble and glorious there, too; not Christ as set 
forth in the pomp and ceremony of highly organized churches 
which adumbrate the whole soul of man, lifting him out of 
all ordinary associations—although there is something that is 
grand there ; and not Christ as he is borne up on the wings of 
mighty concords, instruments and voices, singing and chanting 
to his honor and glory—although that, too, is highly inspiring. 
Go forth, not to Christ victorious even in this life, not even in 
the sense of Christ as he shall appear when he stands in the 
forefront of heaven to judge the quick and dead: go forth to 
Christ in his humiliation; to the despised Christ; to the 
hated Christ. 

Look at some few particulars. For example, are we willing 
to accept unrepiningly the condition in which we were born, as 
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Christ accepted unrepiningly the low estate and condition into 
which he came? He came to it by choice. He sanctified it, 
It does not follow that a man must be without aspiration 
and ambition; but, when ambition and aspiration are fore- 
closed, and men find themselves still near the bottom in pov- 
erty, neglect, and, it may be, contempt, is there not a Christ 
for you in that condition? Was not your Christ there once? 
and has he not sanctified that place? and are you willing to 
stand saying: “If I were prosperous! if I could go up to the 
house of God with the multitude bringing offerings! but here 
am I, the most despised of the despised!” There is where 
your Christ was once. Are you willing to go forth out of the 
camp to the degradation which was heaped upon him? Are 
you willing, when you have been lifted up in life, and have had 
popularity, influence, triumph and acquisition, and have been 
overthrown, when God has turned over your prosperity as the 
plow turns over the furrow, that there may be planted a new 
and a better harvest—then are you willing to accept overthrow 
for Christ? At one time, he walked almost as a conqueror, 
and not only did the whole people come up after him, cheer- 
ing, shouting, rejoicing, but they fain would have elected him 
their King, and made him go before them with victory. O, 
if he would have only put himself at the head of the reigning 
dynasty in the temple, how gladly would they have cheered 
him on in every way! He would not, and he accepted over- 
throw. The best among them, the noblest,—not for his own 
fault, not through his own mistakes, in his nobility (the age 
was not worthy of him), he was given forth to arrest, to 
brutal mockery of trial, and to an odious death. 

When God breaks up your plans, and throws you to the 
very ground, and breaks all the threads in the loom which 
you were weaving, and says to you, “ Begin again,” is there 
any Christ for you at that point of overthrow? Can you 
go forth unto your Saviour marking that place in his life 
where he was overthrown, identifying it in some way by asso- 
ciation with your overthrow? Can you stand rejoicing with 
Christ at that very point of humiliation and crucifixion? 
How noble are the opportunities! How seldom are men, 
themselves, noble enough to know their opportunities!) And 
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the best things to polish us, the best things to strengthen 
us, the best influences to bring us near to Christ, we go 
mourning over, as if they were the graveyards of our hope. 
They are not: they are the open windows of God through 
which shines the bright light of the higher life. Can we 
yield up popularity and success, and easy-going good will, 
for the sake of the unpopular principle? Can we submit 
ourselves to suspicion, to imputation, to railleries, and to all 
manner of disagreeable criticisms, that we may be known to 
be on the side of an all-cleansing principle? 

Those times have not gone by yet. Less fierce, at 
present, are they; but there will be no age of the world 
for centuries to come in which somebody will not be 
called to go to Christ outside of the camp, outside of the 
temple itself, for the sake of maintaining great and true 
moral principles. 

Are you afraid of being singular? Are you afraid of losing 
the good will, the reputation, that you have? Are you reluc- 
tant to identify yourself with the congregation of those who 
seek to purify life, because they are humble; because at pres- 
ent, the sanitary work is begun in low places? Are you 
willing to take the necessary obloquy that must rest on every 
man that really means to loosen the timbers of Satan’s king- 
dom in this world, and to build for honor and for glory? Are 
you willing to find your Christ there ? 

Are you willing to suffer in body, mind, and estate, and to 
sanctify the suffering, remembering that “if ye suffer with 
him, ye shall also reign with him’? Are you willing, when 
you look upon his crowned head, knowing that every part 
of the crown was a piercing thorn, to have some thorns in 
the flesh? No matter if your trouble and sickness come 
through your mistakes, and violations of natural law, they 
come under a general providence, and they are made signifi- 
cant when you see them and identify them with the suffer- 
ings that Christ bore. Are you willing, in your weakness, in 
your poverty, in your bodily pains and thwartings and 
hindrances, to go out of the camp to serve Christ at the ex- 
tremest point of humiliation ? 

While, to-day, then, we rejoice in the thousand mercies 
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with which God has been pleased to visit us in our persons, in 
our families, in our homes, in all the way of life and civiliza- 
tion (imperfect, to be sure, and yet penetrated with the leaven 
of the coming spiritual kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ on 
this earth), is it your Christianity to join yourself with all that is 
bright, all that is popular, all that is of good report, and to 
eschew all that way of Christ which brings with it burdens, 
self-denials and troubles? 

To the end of life the way of Christ is a way of cross-bearing 
and of self-denial. To the end of life men stand where these two 
great influences, one from heaven and the other from the bottom 
of the earth, meet, and whirl all things around about in strug- 
gles; and there is where men strive to overcome the old man 
that is lowest—the appetites; and to endow themselves with 
the new man—Christ Jesus. Are you willing to stand at 
that point, and identify yourself with all the humiliation 
and self-sacrifice which are necessary to put down the old 
man and to endow yourself with the new man that is in 
Christ Jesus? 

To-day we are called on for a renewed expression of fealty 
and fidelity. The taking of this bread and the drinking of 
this wine is emptiness itself, unless we can quicken our faith 
and our thought by some such identification with Christ as 
shall give meaning to these materials. Are you broken as a 
loaf is broken? Is your heart wrung as the cluster of grapes 
is wrung out into wine? Is the very blood, almost, of suffer- 
ing wrung out of you? Christ the Sufferer, Christ the Burden- 
Bearer, Christ—though he first crowned himself least and low- 
est—is your master; and are you willing to follow him in 
the way of suffering, in the way of strife, and make proof of 
what love is, not by the joyousness of an inflamed love, but 
by the power of love to bear, to endure, to suffer? How much 
that love is, is not to be told on the strings of the lute! How 
much that love is, is not to be told on the gales of perfumed 
summer! How much that love is, can never be made known 
by the sweetest descantings of poetry and oratory! How 
much that love is, tears and wounded hands and lacerated 
hearts tell! Suffering is the test of love. Are you, to-day, 
willing to be a disciple of the suffering and self-sacrificing 
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Saviour, and to go forth out of the camp to meet and rejoice 
with him in his disfigurement and in all his sacrifice, and so 
reign with him in heaven; and, when he shall come with all 
his father’s angels, to be glorified in the final victory of the 
universe? 

As many of you as are thus minded I invite, then, to tarry 
with us, when in a few moments we shall celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper. Let me clear the invitation which I am accustomed 
to give, and have given ever since 1 have been your pastor, 
from misapprehension. Ido not open the Lord’s table to all 
the world, and say to everybody, “Come.” I do not break 
down the fence which ordained customs have put round about 
it. Isay, “This is the memorial Saviour, brought to men’s 
minds by these simple instruments;’’ and so I say to every 
wounded heart, to every troubled conscience, and to every 
_soul that hungers and thirsts after righteousness, “You are 
invited to this Christ.” If you have not any disposition, 
though you are ten-thousand times a member of the Church, 
though you have lineage of sanctity, though you bea baptized 
child, and though you have walked in official relations to the 
Church, I do not invite you. That which I invite is the bro- 
ken heart, that bleeds for love or for suffering. This is the 
Lord’s Table, not for the Church, though, for fit reasons of 
convenience and providence it is placed ‘in the hands of the 
Church. Itis simply a trust in our hands. We do not own it 
any more than we own the Bible. We expound the Bible, but 
do not own it; for every man may read it. We expound the 
meaning of the Lord’s Supper, and provide the material for it, 
not because the Church owns it. It is for everybody that is 
broken, and wants to draw near, through the medium of the 
symbols, to the Saviour who has sacrificed himself for you. 
That is my invitation: To all who need the Saviour, and are 
conscious of it, without regard to your church relations; 
though you be Catholic, though you be Protestant, though you 
belong to one or another sect of the Protestant Church, 
though you belong to no church assembly,—if there is that in 
you which cries out for God’s love; if you long for Divine sym- 
pathy and help, and are willing to help yourself even a little,— 
I call all of you to your liberty in the Lord Jesus Christ, who was 
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wounded for you, and who was bruised for your sorrows and 
sins. For you he has made atonement; for you he reigns ; 


and this is the mighty voice of heaven calling to every sin- 
suffering soul, “Come and take freely.” 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We rejoice to believe, our Father, that the lowest sigh does not escape 
thee ; that the innermost wish is known to thee; that the faintest pur- 
poses are clearly discerned by thee, even before we are conscious our- 
selves of them ; and that the thoughts and intents of our hearts are naked 
and open before Him with whom we have to do. Although fear would 
make us dread this knowledge, love leads us to rejoice therein. Thou 
hast searched us through and through. Thou knowest whatever there 
is of weakness, whatever of wickedness, whatever of infirmity, whatever 
of strength. Like the open page, naked and open are we before him 
with whom we have to do; and thou knowest us altogether. Yet in thy 
knowledge thou hast been pleased to call us, through Jesus Christ, to an 
inheritance of glory and immortality. Thou hast undertaken to convoy 
thy people there. Thou hast declared thy providence spread over them. 
And though the earth seems to whirl in confusion of things, there is a 
stream which thou art perpetually causing to flow thitherward, invisible, 
but powerful ; and thou art bearing thine elect heavenward. 

We rejoice, O Lord our God, that none shall pluck them out of thy 
hand. We rejoice that the powers of the air, that all visible and invisi- 
ble demoniac influences shall not separate those from thee whom thou 
art loving, and who are loving thee. No weapon formed shall prosper. 
Into this divine guardianship we cast ourselves and have hope, not be- 
cause of our own intelligence, not from our knowledge, not from our 
purity, not from our skill to steer our own way, not from any worth or 
merit whatsoever : we have hope, yea, confidence in victory and glory 
hereafter, in this: that God hath loved us, and that he hath undertaken 
to forgive the past sin, and to lead us away from all evil, and to perfect 
us for his heavenly kingdom. In that we stand, glory be to thy name! 
Thou art 2 tower of strength in the day of storm; and we run into thee 
and are safe, . Thou art our shield in the day of battle; and we hide our- © 
selves before our great warrior whose name is Love, and who shall slay 
all iniquity, and achieve a victory for his people. Unto thee, Lord Je- 
sus Christ, we belong. We bear the marks that were upon thee in our 
own souls. Thou hast taught us to nail gross affections to the cross. 
Thou hast taught us that when the sword of trouble pierces us, there is 
life in death, and there is hope in sorrow, and in the outflow of life 
itself, victory. ‘ 

We rejoice in thee to-day. We rejoice in all the gathering power that 
thy love has createdinthe world. We rejoice that although love hath 
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net yet waxed So strong as to overcome selfishness, the day is coming, is 
sure (in the future we shall discern it with better vision, if not here), when 
we shall have the wonder-working power of divine love that shall sub- 
due all things unto him. 

Make us patient; make us faithful; and may we be willing to side 
with Christ in the day of obscurity; in the day of reproach may we still 
be with him: and we beseech thee to teach those who are coming into 
Christian life not to seek the honors, the emoluments, the praise, the 
safety, nor even the happiness thereof. May there be a glorious ambi- 
tion to suffer with Christ; to make up, like thy servant of old, whatever 
is lacking in the suffering of Christ. May we remember that if we suffer 
with him we shall reign with him. May we count all things as loss for 
him; and in no loss, in no grief, in no bereavement, may we find dis- 
couragement. In none of these things may our faith fail us. May we 
rather rejoice when darkness comes, and when sorrows betide us. Whom 
thou lovest thou chastenest, and scourgest every son whom thou re- 
ceivest. In all our hindrances, in all our checks and overthrows, in all 
those things that tend to humble our pride and to cure us of an over- 
weening selfishness, may we discern the kindly hand of God. May we 
be led by him into humility, into resignation, into sweetness and meek- 
ness of love, so that dealing with us as with sons, we may find that al- 
though for the present it is not joyous to be afflicted, yet afterward it 
worketh in us the peaceable fruit of righteousness. 

Be more gracious, then, to our souls than to our bodies. Be more 
gracious to us than the summer can be, or the harvest, or the seasons in 
all their wondrous ways. Deal thou with us inwardly, and prepare us 
for the glorious emancipation of death, and for the ecstacy of that new 
life, and may we be so prepared by the dealing of thy grace and provi- 
dence, that when the time shall come to depart, we shall find ourselves 
with Christ and with everlasting joy. 

Be gracious to all thy servants, and to the households of everyone; 
and bless the children, and the parents who are attempting to rear them, 
not for the pomps and vanities of this world, but for truth, for honor, 
for fidelity, for purity, for true righteousness, for Christ Jesus; and we 
pray that every household may be as the gate of heaven to its children. 

Give strength to thy servants who are called down into the great world 
of affairs, and have to bear the burden and heat of the day. Be gracious 
to us as citizens, and inspire us with a higher conception of our allegi- 
ance to God in our service to our fellow-men. We pray that thou wilt 
bless this nation, the President of these United States, those who are 
joined with him in authority, the Congress assembled, all courts and 
judges, governors and magistrates of every name, all who teach and who 
are taught, all who diffuse knowledge throughout the land. May the 
sources of power be sources of pure power; and may this nation live 
in the mingling of all the people on the earth to show that men can live 
together. Grant that this light may shine abroad and teach men that in 
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intelligence and virtue there is stability of liberty. Grant that this nation 
may shine out in all the world, and bear the fruit of Christian civiliza- 
tion to other people. Let thy kingdom come and thy will be done; 
and fill the whole earth with thy glory. 

And to the Father and the Son and the Spirit shall be praise evermore. 


Amen, 
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‘Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also received us, to 
the glory of God.’’— Rom. xv: 7. 


The term, fo recezve, signifies cordial reception. It does not 
mean necessarily to receive one into our business, nor into the 
membership of a household, nor into any special pursuit, but 
into a heart open to friendship—cordial good will. We 
are to receive one another, however widely we may differ in 
character, pursuits, ideas, notions, in the true spirit of frank 
and cordial love and confidence. I think we have very little 
idea of what the work was that the Apostles had to perform in 
gathering together the heterogeneous materials that came under 
their hand, and bringing them into anything like unity and 
order. 

There was, in the first instance, the natural pride of men. 
It may be said that, taking the human family collectively, there 
is no sign or trait of the lower conditions of life more appar- 
ent than that of repulsion. The first feeling, almost, with 
which we meet a foreigner is that of prejudice; a stranger, 
that of inquisition. We tend to hold ourselves aloof until we 
have investigated : and then, when we become acquainted, the 
selfishness of men, their defensory instincts, their self-appro- 
priating instincts, all of them go on with the work, and we 
tend to receive to cordial confidence those who are like us, 
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those who do as we do, those who are in our interest, or those 
who are agreeable and can minister pleasure to us. Still, the 
old original man, the selfish man, stands almost intact, and we 
refuse to receive men on the ground simply that they are God’s, 
and that we are to be, like God, universally beneficent. That 
is very well for a poem, very well for an ideal discourse, but 
it is a garment not worn very often in the ordinary and com- 
mon life, even of Christians. 

Then there is, besides that, the national prejudice that 
separates men. Nations are always conceited. Every nation 
thinks itself, for some reason or other, superior to every other 
one. Weare conceited. That is on the very face of things. 
Never was there such a country, and never such institutions ; 
never was there such people; never were there such laws; 
never was there such prosperity ; never such a future; and, 
after we have crowed thoroughly, we admit that there are 
some few excellencies left to other nations. We give them the 
crumbs, while we take the loaf. But these national prejudices 
we may set off with humor, under ordinary circumstances. 

In the primitive day, when men were to be brought into 
church unity (that is, were to form or constitute an assembly), 
we can perceive at once that one would bring with him his 
culture, his notions ; another, his thinking, his wisdom and phil- 
osophy ; another, his emotion; all of them, their manners and 
customs. It was very hard to mix them; butit had to be done. 

Then, there were the original preconceived religious differ- 
ences. These were manifold. In the first place, there were a 
great many different kinds of religion brought together. There 
were elements of the old Egyptian nations. There were very 
strong elements derived from the Greek, and perhaps even 
more from the Romans, who were at that time so regent over 
the whole of the civilized world. There were the Barbarians, 
with their various sects and fetiches. Springing out of these 
were different religions, which ranged widely across the horizon 
of human intelligence, differing even to antithesis and oppo- 
sitions, but which men adhered to with a certain scrupulous 
tenacity, and which were to be mingled somehow into one. 

Besides these, the moralities were very different. Things 
that were allowed in Corinth would never be tolerated a mo- 
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ment in Jerusalem. You will find that Paul in writing to the 
Corinthians finds it necessary to state distinctly that incest is 
not a Christian virtue, and is not allowable. You can scarcely 
conceive of such a morality going current; and yet it did. 
Heathenism was essentially corrupt in passions; and in none 
was it more corrupt than in amatory lusts, which formed a part 
of heathen worship. Indeed, the service of Venus was a 
service of the most profound impurity ; and when they came 
together who had been reared in the Greek culture, they 
brought in their lax notions of morality. Over against them 
stood the rigor of the Essenes, who more nearly represented 
our Shakers than any other modern form or equivalent. Then 
there were the Pharisees and the Sadducees. They had their 
morals and their customs. It was not held wrong in some na- 
tions to get drunk; but in others it was. There was almostain- 
bounded indulgence in some nations, and great rigidness and 
strictness in others. This difference of morality came in as 
one of the repellent influences. 

‘Then there were many kinds of conscience. It is always the 
worst thing to do, to take care of a man’s conscience ; but 
there is one thing worse than a man who has a conscience, and 
that is aman who has none. A man who has no conscience is 
like a man without a dog. The door is open to every prowler 
by day and by night. A man who has one is like a man who 
has a dog. No man can come in unless he can appease it in 
some way. A man cannot get along without a conscience, but 
a mancan getalong with one. The conscience generally hangs 
on the things that are nearest and most obvious to the mind, 
and, therefore, on externalities. The Jews had a conscience 
that was set on everything that beionged to religion; and they 
could not give that up. To give it up was to give up their fa- 
thers ; it was to give up the Lord’s approved way through long 
periods of history; and just in proportion as these things were 
external, visible, and unimportant, they were to them familar 
and conscientiously important. 

That goes on clear to this day. _Men will violate the whole 
spirit of Christianity without a wink; but if they were to give 
up the particular mode of an ordinance, of baptism or what not, 
that would lie heavy on their consciences, 
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It was apart of the apostolic labor to bring together and uni- 
fy men who were in a transition from external religion to 
a religion that had no external, but only an internal condition. 
For the theory of Christianity, primitively, was this: Rectify 
the sources of all thought and all motive, and the rectified 
heart will take care of all its external necessities, create them, 
minister to them, and keep them fresh, and strong, and good. 
Here stood the Jew, however, in a petrified system of rigorous 
observances ; and he was called to go over to Christ, and have 
liberty in him by a new heart, a new manhood inspired by the 
Holy Spirit within him ; and you will see how, at every single 
step, men were hedged in and hindered, because every man had 
his conscience. As the apostle says, one eats herbs, an- 
other eats meat, and what one will not eat and drink another 
wil. One observes Sundays, festivals and fasts ; and another 
says he cannot doit. Even down to this day, see what a pother 
is raised when there is any discussion on the subject of the Bi- 
ble. What is its anatomy? What is its structure? What is 
its history? or, What is the way of using it? All the air.re- 
sounds, and the dust flies up so that men can scarcely see what 
they look at. Here is the question of the Sabbath day. Is it 
of divine authority? Is itdivine? If so, what is the method 
and what is the way? The discussion of it sets every man in 
an enthusiasm ; and men are not half so anxious about pos- 
sessing the things that the Sabbath was made to create, as they 
are about observing Sunday. Here are men who walk through 
the Bible and desecrate every single one of its grand require- 
ments, and that, too, without the slightest scruple; but if any- 
body touches the external Bible they are all aflame. We are 
not very different from worldly folks. When it comes to the 
question of ministers meddling with politics, how all the grog- 
shops on every corner grieve that the Church should be des- 
ecrated! How it breaks their hearts! How sorrowful they 
are! And the Church imitates them only in another and a 
little higher sphere, not being so intensely zealous for the fruit 
of the spirit as for the external instruments. They do not 
care so much forthe corn and the wine, for the wheat and the 
barley ; but for the plows and sickles that men use they care 
a good deal. And this spirit in us is a remnant. It was a 
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great deal stronger before Christianity had any power to con- 
test it. We are a great deal better off than they were even a 
hundred years ago, more so than they were a thousand years 
ago, much more so than in the apostolic day. Christianity was 
never so weak in most respects as in the primitive church, al- 
though that has been supposed to be the model and the fountain 
for every after age. It is no more a model and fountain than 
childhood is a model and fountain for the grown-up man! 
Then there came in another element of disturbance—namely, 
the phenomenon of gifts. That was very largely discussed in 
the letters to the Corinthians. We do not know what those 
gifts were. There has been no satisfactory philosophy on the 
subject. All we know is that in certain natures, when the in- 
tense power of the Spirit of God aroused the heart, there were 
developed certain traits, powers and influences that afterwards 
ceased ; and although there may be some traces and hints of 
them still, they may be said to be historic, and not to be now 
ordinarily in the experience of churches. Tongues, working 
of miracles, prophecies, healings, interpretations, and a great 
many other things of that kind there were; and there sprang 
up, you know, a great controversy among those who had these 
gifts, as to which of them, on the whole, had the best gifts, and 
therefore which of them ought to have precedence in church 
assemblies. Shall he who speaks with tongues, or he who in- 
terprets tongues, be considered as a little ahead of the other? 
Shall a man who works miracles of a particular kind be con- 
sidered as superior to the man who works another kind of 
miracles? These questions came up and tormented the primi- 
tive church; and a large part of the letters of the apostle Paul, 
who was a great organizer, were devoted to the liberty of the 
individual, and toleration on the part of all the others. He 
founded it on two elements: first, every man is responsible to 
God ; and if God receives him, that ends it. You are bound 
to receive him because heis God’s. If aman gives evidence that 
he is indeed a child of God, no church on earth has authority to 
reject him, to treat him as heretical, or to treat him as other 
than their equal, no matter what differences there may be either 
in their theology, or in the organic elements of their church 
life, A man who shows the essential spirit of God working in 
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his life and disposition is to be received by the whole body of 
Christian men, East, West, North, South; and on the ground 
that God has received him. “Who art thou that judgest an- 
other man’s servant?” saith the apostle, almost with indigna- 
tion. If he is the servant of God, what business have you 
to question your neighbor at all? To his own master he will 
stand or fall. But he will not fall. God will hold him up. 
Every one of us will give an account of himself; but not 
through his priest, creed, catechism, church, or anything 
else. Every one of us will stand in his individuality and per- 
sonality before God, and render an account as between his soul 
and conscience and God. If aman shows that he has not in him 
the spirit of Christ we need not receive him ; but if he shows 
that God has received him, and is using him, we must receive 
him, because he is God’s—not because we think he is, or he 
ought to be, accurate in every respect. 

In the second place, we are to receive him in the spirit of 
love, as Christ has received us—as we have been received. 
If men had been strained, and only the pure jelly had come 
out, and the skins and seeds and all the rest had been thrown 
away, there would have been very little jelly in this world ; but 
we are taken in our totality. We are taken with our weak- 
nesses, with our passions, with our erratic courses, with our 
bad habits, with our strong carnalities. We are taken with 
our ignorances and conceits. We are taken to God through 
Jesus Christ, not because we are good at all, but because God 
is good. In the comprehensiveness of love he takes us, with 
our faults, ignorances and failings. 

Now, because we are in Christ Jesus, it does not follow that 
we are perfect, or anywhere near perfection. We are full of 
mistakes, full of anachronismas, full of inorganic impertinences. 
There is no one that doeth good—absolutely not one. But 
if God takes us at all, he is obliged to take us with all our 
faults, ignorances and failings, And the Apostle says, If a 
man shows that fe zs Goa’s, you are to take him for Christ’s 
sake. If he shows you that he zs im Christ, then you are to 
take him in the spirit of love, without questioning all about 
the peculiarities of his excellencies, his beliefs and his methods. 

Qne man thinks he must eat herbs, He is a vegetarian, 
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You ought to have pity on him. Receive him. His lot is 
hard enough, anyhow! Another man thinks he is right to eat 
meat. The vegetarian is bound to receive him. He cannot 
understand it ; he does not know why he should be so; but 
there it is. The man is a good man in spite of the fact that 
he eats beef! One man thinks that Graham bread is the only 
bread that any human being ought to eat. Still, he is obliged 
to confess that there are some good men in the world who do 
not eat Graham bread. And so it is in regard to almost every 
element of ordinary human life. And says the Apostle, “ Do 
not stop to question any one that comes into the brotherhood 
of Christians.as to all the details of his differences.” 

These are the two points of a man’s unity: his relation to 
God, and his relation to the spirit of charitable love in you. 
On those grounds receive him, provided the life and the dis- 
position are right. Christians are cordially to receive each 
other to confidence and codperation and communion, those of 
every shade of belief and opinion, on the basis of their rightness 
of life and disposition. That shows that they are under the 
direct influence of God, and are endeavoring to be obedient 
to God. That is the condition and foundation of all church 
communion. Differences are not so important as this essen- 
tial unity of charity or love. 

Now, upon this matter, Scripture does not allow us to be in 
any doubt whatsoever. It comes up again and again, and runs 
through the whole Word of God. Thus, for example, you will 
find that the national differences of men come into consider- 
ation, as in the third chapter of Galatians, 26th and 27th 
verses : : 

“Ve are all the children of God by faith in Jesus Christ. For as 
many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ 
[made a garment of him, covered yourselves with him.] There is neither 
Jew nor Greek; there is neither bond nor free; there is neither male 
nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. And if ye be Christ’s, 
then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.” 


Every true Christian man is a Jew, in the sense in which the 
Jews prided themselves as being descended from Abraham, 
and having all the promises of the covenant. That comes, 
not by outward blood and historic descent, but by the blood of 
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Christ to every man. And see how sweeping this is. Neither 
is there any difference between civilized and uncivilized per- 
sons. It was “Greek” and “barbarian” when the Greek 
spoke. It was “Jew” and “gentile” when the Jew spoke. 
It is “ Christian ” and “ heathen” when we speak—for we al- 
ways elect ourselves to the chief places, and then call all the 
rest of the world by some other name. 

So you will find in First Corinthians a long disquisition 
on gifts. In the 12th chapter and the 6th verse, it says : 


‘* And there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God which 
worketh all in all. But the manifestation of the Spirit is given unto 
every man to profit withal. For to one is given by the spirit the word of 
wisdom [that is, philosophy, ratiocinative power] ; to another the word 
of knowledge by the same spirit; to another faith by the same 


spirit; to another the gift of healing by the same spirit; to another 


the working of miracles; to another prophecy ; to another discerning of 
spirits ; to another divers kinds of tongues; to another the interpreta- 
tion of tongues. But all these worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as he will. For-as the body is one and 
hath many members, and all the members of that one body being many 
are one, body, so also is Christ.” 


Now, if Paul had come and said that in some of our modern 
assemblies or councils, when they were examining some young 
man for the ministry, they would have hissed him out of the 
hall. They would have said to him, “ How lax youare! How 
indifferent you are to great sterling and fundamental truths !” 
But the ground and measure of receiving with the Church is, 
“Christ receives us.” I have already said that it is not unity 
of opinion, not unity of practice, but unity of the essential 
spirit that is in Christ Jesus. 

This law. of confidence on the Scripture grounds is gaining. 
It has need to gain. There never was a time when there was 
more necessity of bringing before the mind of the Christian 
community the essential grounds of mutual confidence and unity 
than there is to-day. There never was more life-power in the 
churches than there is to-day ; and yet that life-power is devel- 
oping such differences among persons, both of thought and feel- 
ing and doctrine, that men are alarmed and distressed on every 
side,—good men, too,—and are resorting to fear rather than 
to courage, There is the advanced school of thought, and 
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there is the old conservative school of thought. There 
are the highly organized churches, and there are the loose- 
jointed churches. Multitudes of men are looking to see where 
we shall obtain unity. Unity without diversity we never shall 
obtain, thank God! Unity in diversity may be had just so 
soon as we believe that every man is responsible to God, and 
that if he is living in a Christian disposition he is to be re- 
ceived by us. Not that we believe all that he believes, or 
that we practice all that he practices, but that we believe him 
to be achild of Christ, and therefore receive him with confi- 
dence and with true love. The influence of this upon church 
life is more profound than it would seem at first. 

Who are they that in the Church are of most value? Who 
are the highest? Who are the most influential? The Church 
naturally classifies itself. It wants to hear those who have the 
most eminent gifts. It prides itself, and counts itself strong, 


on account of some peculiarities that are in it. There are 


almost always gradations. That you cannot help; but in 
building up churches you can help being perverted by this car- 
nal and selfish view, so as to feel that a church is strong and 
beneficial only in proportion to what is called its respectability. 

A church is established in a neighborhood where there is a 
vast population ; but men say, “ There are no families of any 
wealth or of any strength there. You can’t organize a church 
there that will have any stability in it. There are a great many 
foreigners, a great many people of ignorance there. If you 
could get a corps of substantial men—men clothed with out- 
side worldly power, and also of influence in the community, it 
would be quite possible.” 

Shame on our Christianity! The place to establish a church 
is where that church is needed ; and every time a church is es- 
tablished where it is needed, and can be made to succeed, it is 
atest of the power of the Gospel in that neighborhood, or in 
the hearts and natures of those men who are ministering to it. 
Wherever there is a population there is the place that the 
voice of Christ should be heard, and the power of love in Je- 
sus Christ brought to the test. I believe that wherever 
there is a fairtrial,—that is to say, faith in those that minister 
the Christian truth,—you can always gather together souls in- 
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to the unity of Christian church life, provided those souls exist 
in that neighborhood in sufficient number to make a company; 
and I believe that the internal power, the creative power, the 
productive power of a sanctified will, and of a heart on fire with 
the love of Jesus Christ, will produce all the external in- 
struments that are necessary. If I were going into a barren 
field to labor, I should not labor first for money. Somebody 
has got to sacrifice himself ; somebody has got to give his ser- 
vices, and live largely on charity and confidence ; and I should 
go into the neighborhood with this feeling. If I had $10,000 
or $20,000 it would not be to me in lieu of that zeal which may 
be aroused in this people to take care of themselves. It is the 
opening out of the human soul and spirit, and the inspiring it 
by ahigher and nobler conscientiousness. This will give all 
the externality that you want. Every single summer, in the 
water around Peekskill, come swarms and troops of crabs, drop- 
ping their old shells; and they are houseless, and liestender in 
the water. We neither pour lime into the stream, nor do we 
carry them anything at all. We let them wait; and there de- 
velops out of every healthy crab a shell that covers it anyhow. 
They make their own shell. They only want healthy life to 
take care of the covering. 

Now, through all the.community, the churches of the Lord 
Jesus Christ have the power in them to develop their outside 
covering, provided there is zeal, and strength, and fervor, and 
Christian experience enough. 

In the churches, and in the administration of them, it. is 
quite natural that men of many gifts should have the prepon- 
derance. That is all right; but it is no reason why they 
should despise men of slender gifts. And, brethren, this is a 
point which I wish to apply particularly to Plymouth Church. 
I have nearly ruined the prayer-meetings in this church. I 
sit on the platform, and people come there and say they want 
to hear me. If a brother prays, he feels that he is praying at 
the focal point of a hundred criticisms. If he wants to speak, 
he knows that there are hundreds of people there who do not 
want to hear him; they want to hear the minister; and the 
consequence is that you despise the gifts of the humble and 
the inferior. And yet, it is often true that in the economy of 
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church life the experience of the humble, plain man, is far 
more edifying than the mere wisdom of the educated man. 
We are the body of Christ ; we are feet and hands, ears and 
mouths. Some things are higher than others. The brain is 
better than the muscle, and the muscle than the bone; and 
yet the bone is very necessary, the muscle is necessary, and the 
brain necessary. 

The church needs the high and the low. It needs men that 
are of but slender resources ; for how, when you have every- 
thing just as you want it, are you to practice courtesy and 
self-denial in love. How are you to rejoice in the edification 
of the body of Christ, through the edification of its humbler 
members ? How are you to strengthen the church by giving 
strength to those that naturally are lower than you? Receive 
not to doubtful disputations, but receive one another even as. 
Christ hath received you, in the whole work and influence of 
interior church life. Cast away to the devil from whom it 
came that fastidious selfishness, that requisition of fastidious 
tastes which says: “We want only the finest viands from the 
finest cook, served in the most genteel and orderly manner, 
and then we will eat at the Gospel table; but all this under- 
food, and the service of under-hands—we will have none of 
it.” It is an insidious and a very dangerous heresy in the life 
of any church, when it will not suffer itself to be served by the 
ministrations of every man or woman that is in it. 

Then look, again, at the relative conduct of churches to 
churches. It has greatly improved in many places and in 

-many respects ; and yet, churches are more apt to be censors 
of each other than they are to be helpful brethren. Churches 
stand over against each other like rival stores, like rival manu- 
factories, each not only striving to get the most to strengthen 
itself, but also pluming itself on its respectability, on its ortho- 
doxy, on its standing in the community. A church, because it 
is in comparatively 2umble circumstances, is charitably said to 
be “ well enough, but of no great account, of no great influ- 
ence, largely made up of poor people, a miscellaneous church, 
where the lines of division in society do not run strongly.” 
Churches have in them the god of fashion, and the god of 
intelligence, but not the God of Love. Churches do not like to 
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spare a member to go to another church. “What! going over 
to the enemy?” A man wants to leave the Congregational 
Church. “Well, we will give you a letter to some sister 
church.” “Ah! but I had thought of going into the Episcopal 
Church.” “ That cut-and-dried church! Going there? Well, 
I hope the Lord will go with you!” A man goes from the 
warm-hearted Methodist Church to the conservative and 
stringent Calvinistic Church. “‘ Well,” it is said, “You will be 
dry enough before long! You will lose all that sacred fire 
which you used to have here.” Churches stand over against 
each other in an envious, carnal relation. ‘They do not love 
one another as they ought, as they are beginning to feel that 
they ought, as they will by-and-by, and as they were com- 
manded to do from the very beginning. 

The same is true in regard to ordinances, worship and 
doctrine. No church is, or ever was, perfect, nor can be. It 
transcends the measure of human power. Perfection means 
so many things, and in such degrees of excellence, that it don’t 
belong to any one. I think very highly of a great many sep- 
arate flowers—of the rose, of the camelia, of spring flowers ; 
I do not know any one flower that does or can represent the 
floral kingdom. The homeliest have ali the perfume, often. 
The highest have form, and no fragrance. Some have the 
purity of white. Some have glowing tints of red, scarlet, and 
what not. Some bloom in Spring ; some late in Autumn, and 
only then ; and some all the time. Some are floriferous, and 
others are scant and parsimonious of their beauty. You can- 
not conceive of a flower that can be made to represent the 
sum-total of these ; for a flower cannot be homely and hand- 
some at the same time. It cannot be fragrant and inodorous 
at the same time. It cannot be chary of its beauty, and 
at the same time multitudinous in its bloom and blossom. 
Therefore, God causes different qualities to inhere in different 
blossoms, And the vegetable kingdom represents the vege- 
table kingdom. Nothing short of that will do it. 

Now, the forms of human thought, and human belief, and 
human procedure, all the infinite elements that come to us, 
through the imagination to some, and to others not at all; all 
the dramatic elements that belong to the universe, and that 
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come to some, and in various gradations and grades all the 
way down; all that penetrating insight of the philosophical 
mind that comes in highest measure to some, and others lower 
and less, until you range down tothe men who have none; all 
the perceptive powers ; all the practical and material discern- 
ing elements of the mind—these vary infinitely everywhere. 
Youcannot get them all in the individual ; nor can you get 
them all in the little cluster of a church that is largely trained 
by the individual, and runs in his line. It takes the whole of 
Christendom to contain them. 

Therefore, if our church is not highly organized, as the Epis- 
copal Church and the Roman Church are, I thank God that 
there is in the community a certain element of conservatism 
that we cannot furnish. We are freer; we are more impul- 
sive; we represent a spontaneity that they do not—that is, 
the spontaneity is repressed in them. It is a good thing to 
have spontaneity, inspiration, moral intuition, outburst, 
with liberty ; but it is also a good thing to have regulation and 
repression. If another church has the conservative element, and 
we have the spontaneous, let us join hands, and we will fur- 
nish one element to the market, and they will furnish the 
other: but let us not sit in judgment ona church, and un- 
dertake to say that it ought to do just as we do ; and let them 
not say that we ought to do just as they do, for that ends sim- 
ply in a controversy and a rupture. 

Some churches there are that hold very high doctrines. I 
do not; I hold very low ones. My doctrines are as low as the 
sepulcher of Christ. They are as lax as that universal love 
which God manifested in that he loved the world when it was 
lying in wickedness. I walk with the humility of Christ. 
There be others that are regent. It is not for me to cry them 
down; except so far as their doctrines may be a, stumbling- 
block. I will fight the doctrines if I have a mind to, but not 
the doctrinaires. I am thankful that there are some people 
who believe in the highest organization of doctrine, because 
there are men who seem to want it, who seem to need it. 
There are other men who do not need it, to whom it is a 
stumbling-block, and they say: “ Mere doctrine is simply the 
cob; and ground cob is not very nutritious.” But there are 
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people who think it is good, and we have no right to find fault 
with what they relish. One eats herbsand one meat. Let not 
him who eateth herbs rail at him who eateth meat. 

Well, how about when men hold such doctrines as the ab- 
solute ruin of the human race in Adam’s fall; and where they 
hold and teach that in consequence of that ruin the whole 
world is lost, that men are going to hell, and that hell is ever- 
lasting? I hold neither. I could not. I could sooner take 
hold of a red-hot sword and wield it, than attempt to take 
hold of a theology of that kind and wield it. Nor do I see 
how anybody can do it. Nevertheless, I do see how men 
mistake their conclusions, and how they hold them. You 
would suppose it would make monsters of people; yet some 
of the sweetest men in the world hold just that barbaric view 
of things, and their lives are as sweet as the heart of Jesus. 
It is not for me to account for these things. I thank God for 
the lives of such men; and if they can take those doctrines, 
and can get honey out of the lion, for God’s sake let them use 
lions for that purpose! But I do not cultivate them for the 
purpose of getting any honey out of them. I receive these 
men, though. As far apart as is possible in the interpretation of 
Scripture are we ; as wide apart are we in the interpretation 
of Divine Providence as the gulf between heaven and earth; 
but love can put a bridge over any gulf, no matter how wide ; 
and I see them serve Christ, anJ I receive them, notwithstand- 
ing all their doctrinal differences. There be men who cannot 
understand how it is that we should undertake to fraternize 
with them where the ordinances are so very different. Some 
men hold that the Lord’s Supper is a channel by which the 
grace of God comes in. The ministration of the priest comes 
in that channel, and in no other way. They give a kind of 
sanctity to the ordinance. To some persons it is beautiful. 
I cannot hold sacramentalism in that respect. It is all sand 
to me, and sifts right out between my fingers. I cannot hold 
it at all. 

Some men think that baptism is regeneration. I don’t think 
it is regeneration or anything likeit. It is merelyasign. Ido 
not think a man is a good soldier because he has put a cockade 
on his hat; but the cockade on his hat is a sign that he is a 
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soldier. Baptism is the outside sign of a certain supposed 
condition. I respect my own conscience and liberty ; I respect 
the liberty and conscience of everybody else; and I say, 
You may sprinkle ; you may pour; you may immerse; and I 
receive you notwithstanding. You are as good as I am; and 
all that I ask is: Receive me, too. 
Is not that the natural outcome of the whole teaching which 
I have rehearsed to you from the Word of God, to-day? 
Then comes one other application of this subject, among 
clergymen, and in the schools of theology. The question 
always has been, in this world : “ Whois first?’ And this runs 
from seminary to seminary. ‘Which is the most orthodox 
seminary?” I recollect that in my boyhood days New Haven 
was considered the most lax one. It has outgrown that now 
in one way, because what was lax in my boyhood is to-day the 
strongest kind of orthodoxy. Things have greatly changed. 
Andover stood highest, but Andover has been in great trouble 
on account of her reputation for laxity. The creed that has 
been imposed upon the professors there has been suspected, 
and it has to be re-sworn every five years. That is, they 
think that the old craft has to be hauled on to the dock and 
scraped and re-coppered once in five years, for fear that she 
will leak. Andover has come under the reputation of laxity ; 
and for the last year she has had hardly enough to form one class 
of pupils—partly from other reasons, more from that ; but she 
has now re-stocked the garrison, and has a very able faculty. 
Andover, under the force of circumstances, is lifting up her 
head in Massachusetts. It is telling the whole of the churches 
in that region what they must and must not believe in order 
to be orthodox. When they come to a council, Andoverian 
influence is such that a young man is not examined as I was 
when I was a licentiate. When I was a licentiate the question 
was, “Has a man natural ability to fulfill the will of God, 
and keep his commands?” ‘The old school then said that 
he had not—that he had neither moral nor natural ability. 
The way the augers and gimlets were put through me to find 
out whether I believed in natural ability would have been 
a phenomenon if you had beheld it. That was gone long 
ago. I do not know where it has gone to. I suppose with 
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Pharaoh’s chariots, into the Red Sea. Things have been 
greatly changed and ameliorated. 

But the question is, to-day, Is there a second probation? 
Men who are educated in a snug little village, about as big as 
- a bird’s nest, where every family is known to every other 
family, and where to take a long breath on Sunday is consid- 
ered almost transgressing the law, judging from their idea of 
God’s administration over the ages and over the universal 
realm of mankind, and from what they see, say, “A man who 
has light, and knowledge, and truth, and then rejects it, isit not 
right to punish him, and to keep it up to all eternity?” and 
they form their general scheme of doctrine, and say, “ This is 
the teaching of the Scripture,’’—although you cannot find any 
single decisive evidence of such a doctrine as that. 

A council is called, and the young man under examination 
is asked, “‘ Do you believe there is asecond probation?” The 
young man, green, investigating, and just beginning, is brought 
to this question, which is as comprehensive as all time and 
eternity, and which involves in it every single element of 
divine equity, charity, and benevolence. He is asked, “Do you 
believe there is going to be a second probation? or are the 
myriad and myriad generations and races that have been 
marching plump into hell for the last ten thousand years to go 
on in that state of misery?”” “O!” he says, “they are going 
on.” “License him; ordain him ; he is a trustworthy man.” 

Now, in that matter, if a man otherwise satisfactory says, in 
the council, “I believe in the eternity of punishment,” I should 
say to him at once, “I hope you are a good man, notwith- 
standing, and I give my vote for you, not because you believe 
in that, but because I believe the grace of God is in you, and 
that you will be overruled in these mistakes, and come gradu- 
ally to light.” 

If, on the other side, I believed in the old orthodox view on 
those subjects, I should say to a man, “ You lean, I think, to 
a dangerous error, in supposing that there is an opportunity for 
repentance, replanting and rebuilding. Nevertheless, I like your 
spirit ; [think you will do good work in the formation of God’s 
kingdom; and I will vote for you, not on account of. that 
doctrinal point, but on account of your heart and your spirit.” 
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Look at the controversial writings that are coming up. I see, 
too, a great deal of change as to the controversialists. They 
are far more decent than twenty-five or thirty years ago. We 
used to be in February, but we are advanced as far as May, 
now, in this matter; and there is a power of refreshing 
in the prophecies which these things throw forward to 
me. Nevertheless here are some men who are opposing. He- 
ber Newton, in the Episcopal Church, Thomas, in the Meth- 
odist Church, Chicago, Swing, in the same city; many men 
in Boston and round about, and in Philadelphia, are holding 
different views; and they are being contested. ‘That is all 
right. While you receive the man, you need not receive his 
doctrine. In the primitive church, a man was to be received 
who had been brought up under Roman or Greek culture, and 
he was to be received though he believed in circumcision— 
the Mosaic ritual—not because he believed in those things—but 
because Christ had entered into him and he had shown it in 
his life and disposition, and because we are to be like Christ, 
and to receive whom he receives. If in that church there was 
unity procured by, as it were, an oblivion of all differences 
that come short of morality, how much more in the golden 
light of this age of the world, and after the experiences of 
mankind, ought we to receive a man because of the Christ that 
is in him, and not on account of the texture of his theories, 

‘‘ Receive ye one another, even as Christ hath received you.” 

Is not that the voice of to-day? Is not that the Spirit of 
God speaking? When the Church of Christ shall show that 
large catholicity it will be the catholic Church ; and when it 
shall show that large element, the solar center of love, then it 
will be one church. 

~When there are too many passengers for one engine to draw, 
they break up a train and make sections, and there are the 
first section and the second section; but if there are not 
enough for two engines they make one train, making one trip 
on one road to one terminus. And so, in the economy of God, 
if the whole world is to be gathered together, there must be 
hundreds and thousands of separate assemblies, but these as- 
semblies ought to be one in spirit ; and that spirit is the spirit 
of Christ ; and the spirit of Christ is self-sacrificing love, lov- 
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ing men that sin so that, in spite of all sins, errors and obliqui- 
ties, you receive them in order to minister to their weaknesses, 
in order to cure their heresies, in order to encourage their 
good, in order to build them up in the love of God, and in the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 

So I have felt all my lifelong. I have never limited myself 
to my own views in preaching, so that I should not feel at lib- 
erty to contest-the views of other men. The purely intellec- 
tual field, for the discussion of matters of doctrine, is a fair 
field of conflict; but I think (and ye are my witnesses), from 
the beginning of my public life, now long, to this day, that I 
have not uttered one solitary word in disparagement of any 
sect, church or party in the Christian world. I have taught 
you to hold your own views, and to hold them in such a large 
charity that it would be compatible with receiving into the 
sweetest Christian fellowship and codperation people who had 
views exactly antagonistic to yours. I have endeavored to 
fulfill what seems to me the mind and will of Christ ; and if I 
were to die to-day, I do not know of one sentence in all my 
writings that, on the ground of its discord with the spirit of 
Christ, I would desire to blot out. I have preached a great 
many imperfect sermons; I have held a great many twilight 
views ; but I do not believe that any man in any denomination 
in Christendom can lay his hand upon an assault that I have 
made upon a hrother or sister church, or upon any man, or up- 
on any household. If there has been one thing for which my 
soul has been kindled to love and chivalry, it has been for 
motherhood, for womanhood, for childhood, for home and its 
sanctity. So I have lived ; so I have loved; so I have trained 
myself to love those who have not loved me ; and so, while on 
any field of fair logical discussion I am willing to be buffeted, 
and to give buffet, on the other field, of loving men and loving 
women with all the strength that God has given me, I have en- 
deavored to fulfill the law of love, and to receive whom Christ 
received, as he received me. j 

When I think of the multitude of aberrations that are in my 
experience ; when I think how far from unity and symmetry 
my whole inward nature is, that will never come to perfection 
until God shall put the last touch of culture upon me with his 
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own hand in the heavenly world; when I think of my own 
manifold imperfections, my charity and my sympathy grow for 
the men around about me who do strange things, wonderful 
things, in some respects, but are Christ’s, and therefore are 
mine. 

So, join with me in the heartiest prayer, not so much that 
God will unite his people by common thinking, common or- 
dinances, common governments, or any of these external 
things, but that he will so exalt the power of Christian sym- 
pathy and Christian love that men of every organization, of 
every sect, and with every way of worship, shall be irresistibly 
brought together, heart to heart. As drops to drops of water 
make the streams that nourish the land, and make it glad, so 
may the loving inspirations of heart joined to heart flow down 
like the river of life. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


If we should make mention before thee, our Father, of the sins o1 
our life, we could not enumerate them, nor make them known, though 
there were given to us the circling years, so great is the number of our 
transgressions. Neither can we measure our guilt, since to us there is 
no measure of purity; but before thee we are naked and open. Thou 
knowest what is the transcendent beauty of love and purity: we do 
not. Thou canst measure and thou canst judge: we cannot. Yet we 
know, even in the twilight in which we dwell, that we are sinful, not 
alone in single actions, but in our whole dispositions ; that from our 
hearts flow out continually streams of selfishness, evil thoughts and evil 
feelings; that they are not alone confined to ourselves ; that our thoughts 
and feelings go forth aggressively ; and that we fall upon one another 
and seek each others’ harm—not upbuilding, but downpulling. We be- 
hold how that which is lowest in us has great strength and alacrity, and 
almost unslumbering zeal, whilst that which is divinest comes but now 
and then, and comes to pass away quick as the morning dew and the 
early cloud. 

We need more power than that of our own will, we need more than 
the nourishing help of those round about us, we need more than the 
Church of Christ can give to us, we need the touch, yea, the very im- 
press and indwelling of thy spirit, to work mightily with ourselves, to 
cast out selfishness—to crucify it; to cast out lusts—to crucify them ; 
to purify us and strengthen us in all thought, and feeling, and action, 
after the way of Divine love, suffering therein, if need be, and not mak- 
ing ourselves rich through others’ spoiling, but them rich, after the way 
of our Lord, who, though rich, for our sakes became poor that we 
through his poverty might be rich. 

Grant unto us this Christlikeness, that the going forth of our life may 
be as the garden of the Lord, full of fragrance, of beauty, and of fruit. 
Grant that thy churches may stand before men in heavenly-mindedness, 
not alone in veneration and prostration, not alone in ability or truth, 
but in the sacred and redeeming power of true Christian love. May 
they have fellowship with men—the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, the wicked as well as the righteous—and may they fulfill the 
mind and life of Jesus Christ. 

We pray that thou wouldst help thy people to overcome pride, and 
envy, and jealousy, and all forms that lead to separations. We pray 
that the day may come when there shall be revealed among mén the 
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power of God in the church, so that out of it there shall go, as from the 
very celestial city itself, the voice of invitation, crying to men, Come, 
come hither, so that its gates shall seem as of solid pearl, and its 
streets brighter than gold, its squares of diamonds. 

Lord, grant, we pray thee, that Christ may rise again, long sleeping 
in the sepulcher of the Church. O, may he come with renewed resur- 
rection, and with clearer and more powerful teaching. Help the Church 
of Christ in this day of wasting, and in this day of pride and strong 
worldly prosperity. May the Lord sit in the Church as upon a throne, 
and may the Spirit of the Lord go forth. Be thou the strong man, armed 
‘ and panoplied in love, and subdue the hearts of men and the whole 
world to thyself. 

Lord, we pray that thou wouldst give to each one of us a sense of our 
responsibility in this. Give us asense of our duties in life. Grant un- 
to us that we may seek it, not as a benefaction, but as a part of our very 
life. May it be ours to reflect the Lord Jesus Christ in all our thoughts 
and feelings ; and when the twilight falls upon our faith, when the night 
comes with slumber to our zeal, be thou, O Watchman of Israel, near to 
arouse us again; and day by day equip us so that we may evermore be 
with the Lord, and in the Lord’s spirit. 

Grant thy blessing especially upon this church and congregation’ up- 
on those who worship with us from Sabbath to Sabbath, and upon those 
who are strangers in our midst ; and may the cloud descend full of min- 
istering mercy to all of them. 

Bless the households represented here; and if there be indwelling 
sickness, will the Lord walk as an angel of mercy and of sparing ; or, if 
thou art come for thine own, or art coming, may the shadow not be the 
only thing. Though it come in darkness, may the Master that casts the 
shadow come soon after to help, comfort, strengthen, and purify. 

We pray that thou wilt be near to any who have been under bereave- 
ment, or under great sorrowing or trouble of heart. If there be those 
who abide in the valley of humiliation, may they be able tosay, While we 
walk in the valley of the shadow of death we fear no evil,—the Lord’s 

rod and staff comfort us. 

We pray that thou wilt put it into the hearts of thy servants, as they 
have been receiving freely the truth and grace of God, to freely give. 
May men find it in their hearts to serve the Lord by caring for the ig- 
norant and needy. May they care for—and make it manifest in seeking 
to bring them back from their wanderings—those who have escaped from 
purity and rectitude. May there be some that shall take little children 
in their arms, and bring them to Jesus; and may they never be weary of 
well-doing in this field of charity and benevolence. 

Grant unto all who are teachers in our schools, and officers therein, 
the very special presence and blessing of God. May they be consecrated 
to their work. May they feel how little time remains for them to do 
anything for Him who has done so much for them; and may they gird 
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up their loins with all diligence and patience, not that they may rec- 
ompense thee, but that they may show thee that thou art doing them 
good in that they may return to thee something of what they receive 
from thee. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon all 


the churches of this city, upon the churches of all the great cities of our 


land, and upon all the churches everywhere, widely dispersed. 

Remember those who stand in new places in the midst of great weak- 
ness and self-denial ; and especially be near to all who preach the Gos- 
pel of Christ, and are laying foundations where noman hath been. Will 
the Lord grant unto them great grace, and patience, and courage. May 
they ere long behold the seed sprout which now they are sowing with 
tears; and may they live to come back with rejoicing, with their 
bosom filled with sheaves. 

We pray for the earth, and for thy cause in everyland. Hasten that day 
when men shall have no occasion longer to say, Know the Lord; but all 
shall know Him from the greatest unto the least. 

And we will give the praise to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit. 
Amen. 
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“And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, anda 
branch shall grow out of his roots; and the Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord; 
and shall make him of quick understanding in the fear of the Lord ; and 
he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove after the 
hearing of his ears, but with righteousness shall he judge the poor, and 
reprove with equity for the meek of the earth; and he shall smite the 
earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips shall he 
slay the wicked. And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, 
and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. The wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together; anda little child shall lead 
them. And the cow and the bear shall feed ; their young ones shall lie 
down together ; and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the suck- 
ing child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall 
put his hand on the cockatrice’s den. They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain ; for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.’’—Isaiah xi: I-g. 


This is the prediction of the great coming final age. It 
first delineates the governing tendency which is guiding the 
universe, represented by Jesus Christ, here distinctly foretold 
with striking delineation. It may be said, in some respects, to 
be a portraiture of Christ. His administration shall be charac- 
terized by sympathy with the poor and the helpless, reversing 
the history of the world ; it shall overcome all evil proceeding 
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from the passions of men; and the result shall be that the 
world and the race of men shall attain toa glorious perfection, 
toward which, slowly but surely, things are evolving. 

A great thing to believe, that! There seems to have been 
in this great turbulent world no more order, law, procedure, 
than there is when two whirlwinds meet upon the ocean, and 
the heavens are black and vociferous with thunder, and the 
ocean is torn and scattered every whither ; yet even in the 
most rending storms there are laws as clear and as determinate 
as those that are found in crystallography or in growth. There 
are laws under disorder just as much as under order; and to 
those who look out upon the world as it is and has been, and 
have seen the universal strife and disorder, and have almost 
fallen into the unbelief of a providence, or of any channel and 
tendency in human affairs, it is a great comfort if they can be- 
lieve that, slowly as it is unfolding, there is a great tendency, 
and that the terminativun of it, like the termination of vegetable 
growth, shall be the blossom and the fruit. 

Then, after this as it were historical statement, the ground 
is gone over again dramatically, with a few masterful strokes, 


the picture of rude violence and cruelty is drawn over against © 


innocence, simplicity and beauty. The animal kingdom is di- 
vided. On one side those animals that represent destroy- 
ing tendencies—the lion, the bear, the wolf, the leopard, 
the asp, the cockatrice ; and over against them are the ani- 
mals that represent innocence and usefulness—the calf, the 
kid, the little child; these are to mingle ; they are to come to 
terms, . 

There is to be a day, in other words, in which those things 
that are now separated are to be brought together. On one 
side violence, cruelty, destruction, is to be so changed that it 


shall mingle harmoniously with the very opposite side, repre-_ 


senting simplicity, innocence, beauty, love. The steps be-— 


tween them are so wide that the journey will be long, but it 
will be made. God has time enough. We have seventy or 


eighty years; but God dwells in eternity, and keeps no ac- _ 


count of time—nor would you nor I, if we were such as he, in 
whose presence a thousand years are as a day. God does 
not squander time because he uses it so largely. 
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The question is not, therefore, of “the coming man,” which 
is agitated sometimes, and talked about with more or less pro- 
fundity. The more interesting question for us is the coming 
age. Isthere tobe one? Is it anything more than a poetic 
vision? Is it fanciful, or fact? 

The coming age is one in which the law of force will give 
way to the law of influence; in which the injustice of men’s pas- 
sion will give way to the justice of men’s moral sentiment ; in 
which the law, in short, of hatred, will be supplanted by the 
law of love. The question to-day is, Is love primary, and jus- 
tice alternative ; or is justice primary and love alternative? 
From the beginning, now, and to the end, I affirm that the 
central ruling power of the universe is love: not love for love- 
liness, not love for beauty, not love for that which is complete, 
symmetrical and strong; but the other way—for littleness, for 
weakness, for poverty, for want, for suffering, for sin and sin- 
fulness. That is the center of government ; that is the leaven 
of the ages ; and the current on which we are slowly moving 
is the current that sets forth from out of the heart of God’s 
love—strange as the commentary of time and the world is 
upon any such declaration as that. 

I remark, first, that the whole world is in a continuous and 
vast struggle, and has been since we have had any history of 
man, or knowledge of things below men. The history of that 
struggle is written and embalmed in the rocks; and it is 
slowly unfolding. When history spread her sheet to write, from 
the very earliest period this struggle of extrication was to be 
discerned ; and every step of the way up through the ages 
there has been no peace, no settlement that would stand ; there 
has been one perpetual labor-pain ; and we hear the apostle 
himself declaring, “’The whole creation groaneth and trav- 
aileth in pain until now”’—a vast struggle for extrication and 
ascent. Itisimpeded growth, ignorant growth; but with all 
reactions there has been one continuous tendency; and as the 
plant grows slowly under ground, dark, imperceptible, but faster 
when its stem reaches the light, and rapidly when it comes to 
the blossom and the fruit, so the earlier developments were 
slowest. The more the world advanced, the more rapidly it 
could advance; and the glory of the blossom and the fruit 
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lies before us yet, and will come, not according to the speed 
of the ages gone by, but according to the acceleration 
which belongs in the nature of things, to the advanced stages 
of growth. 

The tendency of this struggle of extrication and. develop- 
ment is one way. Not, however, that there are not rebounds, 
back-sets ; not that the tendency has not often been met and 
blighted. There is no fact more extraordinary that the hu- 
man mind can contemplate than the prodigal waste of creation, 
the ends being attained finally after a bewildering expenditure 
of forces; but the tendency is away from violence and cruelty, 
and it is toward sympathy and love. 

Take the worst form of violence—war. Even war itself, 
bloody and grimy, began in mere wanton excitement of cruelty. 
It was pastime. Men hunted men as now they hunt animals. 
Exhilaration, coarse and brutal excitement, was the reason of 
war, at first ; and for ages, extermination. But it was obliged 
to move on and up. Yet bloody of hand and face, it became 
a war for slavery, in which the life was saved for the sake of 
the service. Little by little it became war for power, domin- 
ion. It then became war for wealth,for commerce. By-and- 
by it became war for liberty, for ideas, for great principles. 
The public sentiment of the world to-day has come, on the 
whole, to condemn any war that does not represent a principle 
that substantially includes in itself justice to all classes in the 
world. 

In the early day, when the buccaneer an England, 
and went wherever he would, there was no public sentiment to 
rebuke him. Though he ravaged islands, and though he deso- 
lated all maritime fields, he came back loaded with riches, to 
receive honors from the highest hands. But refined France 
cannot set her signet on the northern shores of Africa, nor sail 
through the Isthmus to lay her hand upon Madagascar, nor go 
any whither to interfere with national life and independence, and 
not bring down the criticism and, more or less, the condemna- 
tion, of the public spirit of the civilized world. 

Great Britain once could overrun India, could bombard 
China, but she cannot do it to-day. She may be able to hold 
what she got unlawfully, but she dare not make one single step 
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in advance. Zululand is abandoned. Great Britain refuses 
to go to war any longer for the mountains of Afghanistan. 
She stands rebuked by the Christian public sentiment within 
her own land, as well as in other lands—for there is this to be 
remarked, that nations which allow themselves to be unjust 
have got far enough along to refuse to let any other nations be 
unjust without rebuke and reprimand. 

If this has been the progress of the lowest form of cruel 
force, what may we not expect to find to have been the tend- 
ency of other things? Sympathy with the under classes has 
developed itself as a substitute for sympathy with the ideal 
classes. One of the elements of violence is admiration of 
violence. In the earlier periods of the human race men who 
were strong, Hercules and Goliath and such men, were the 
heroes, the demi-gods, because they were demi-devils; but 
that has changed and is changing. Then it became the classes 
that, associated together by virtue of privilege or by virtue of 
a common wealth, dominated the others; and the sympathy 
of the world ran with them. Later on the classes that had 
the gift of education, unfolding and refinement, had the sym- 
pathy of mankind; but the great dark vulgar crowd that pop- 
ulated the globe had no record, no standing. As late as the 
day of Cowper, English literature, from its day-dawn down 
through Dryden and Pope, and all that class of poets, was one 
that stung the under classes with a perpetual contempt. No- 
thing was more despicable than this paganism of English liter- 
ature, to the days of its deliverance at the hands of such poets 
as Cowper and Wordsworth, and the whole modern school. 
The deliverance of English literature is within our own mem- 
ory; but a great revolution has taken place. Even the liter- 
ature of France, not alone in its higher branches, but even in 
its infamous depths, has received this touch; and now it works 
for the poor, for the unfriended, for the neglected classes. 
It must be said that the reigning ideas in philosophy and in 
literature to-day are in behalf of the despised classes, which a 
century ago had no recognition and no standing before the 
judgment of mankind. The bottom is coming up and the 
top is going down to meet it, not for the sake of losing its 
power, but because the valleys shall be exalted and the mount- 
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ains brought down in the day when the Lord’s highway shall 
be cast up. 

Labor is also undergoing great struggle and agitation. It is 
the struggle of extrication. The rich and the poor are coming 
into affinities that scarcely were recognized hitherto. To-day 
the rich are about to learn, if they have not yet learned it, 
that they cannot separate themselves from the welfare of the 
whole great under mass. The spirit of the ancient day still 
holds men to that endeavor, but the spirit of the new coming 
days is very soon to dissipate that condition of things. No 
man will stand long in any security in his riches, or with 
any great comfort in his riches, who does not make his riches 
serve the wants of common humanity. Men are not to be 
heroic, even in the court of Mammon, by the magnitude of 
their riches, but by the uses of them. Men are not to be 
laureled and crowned by their profligate expenditure, by their 
wanton exhibition of what their wealth will enable them to do, 
by their attempting to gild and garnish and glorify all the 
simpler, all the more foolish elements in human life, because 
they have got the money. Men who are to have large pro- 
perties are coming rapidly under the responsibility to use them 
for the public welfare, and not for their own selfishness. The 
man that stands to-day upon a pedestal simply because he is 
rich, will in another fifty years stand in the pillory if he does 
not make his riches serve mankind. 

There has gone, at last, through the gate of the grave, the 
spirit of a man, honest, industrious, simple of habit and taste, 
gathering wealth that like the sower he might sow it again to 
bring up harvests in other fields than his own; and all the 
city bows down to him. He has never been king, prince or 
president. He has never shown great philosophical acumen, 
nor has he been a discoverer straying through strange fields of 
science. He has been a manly man, who lived for his fellow 
men; and the whole population of the city pours out, and 
asks as a privilege permission to look upon the dead face of 
Peter Cooper. Uncovering, they reverence the man who was 
honest, whose whole heart was in sympathy with his kind, and 
who devoted the energy of his life to the service of his fellow 
men, May God increase the procession of such men! He 
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will increase it. It is a tendency. Now, to-day, only here 
and there you shall see a crocus peeping out, or the buds on 
the willow giving token of the ‘coming summer; but by this 
promise you know that ere long the whole air will be per- 
fumed with bloom. So when you see these men here and 
there use their wealth for the benefit of their fellow 
men, you may know that summer is advancing and is not 
far away. 

The age is beginning to see and to know that power is not 
meant to separate man from man. It is beginning to recognize 
the fact that power and intelligence are meant to bring man 
nearer to man; that position, influence, culture and riches are 
designed to carry a man down to the very bottom, and root 
him in his sympathies where the great mass of men have lived, 
do live, and, for generations, must live. 

This is real Christianity. To ninety-nine men in every 
hundred Christianity is yet lying in the tomb. I do not know 
of anybody—certainly he does not live in my house—that is 
a Christian according to the ideal of Christ. Iam not. I do 
not know how to take my life and lay it down absolutely for 
those furthest from me, from my tastes, and from my 
love. I do a great many Christian things, you do a great 
many; but we have not as yet imitated our Lord who 
descended, who though rich, for our sakes became poor, that 


‘we through His poverty might be rich. That ideal Christ yet 


slumbers. 

Listen. When he had washed his disciples’ feet he gave the 
application of that practical parable,—it was a parable acted, 
—‘‘Ye call me master and lord: and ye say well, for so I am.” 
In the moment he felt the whole influx and grandeur of his 
true nature, and he said, “If I, then, your lord and master, 
have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's 
feet ; for I have given you an example, that ye should do as 
I have done to you. Verily, verily I say unto you, the servant 
is not greater than his lord: neither is he that is sent greater 
than he that sent him.” While grateful penitents are break- 
ing their alabaster vases and giving precious ointment to the 
head of the Saviour, that same Saviour and his Father are 
washing the feet of creation, caring for the inferior things, the 
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poor, the helpless, the sinful, the needy; and that is the 
nature of God. That is the nature that yet has to be devel- 
oped not in the individual alone, but in all classes of society ; 
and as men who hitherto have risen from the bottom toward 
power have carried themselves away from that bottom from 
which they sprang, there is to be a reformation, a develop- 
ment rather, of this new and higher idea. 

I cast into the ground the seed of the magnolia ; the plant 
spreads and sends down its root, going deeper and deeper, the 
root ministering to the gradually rising stem. But when it has 
grown to be a great tree, and spreads its broad, green leaves to 
the air, and when it is covered with its magnificent vases full 
of perfume, the topmost bloom will never forget for one single 
instant that humble root which, plunged away down out of 
sight, is giving it its nourishment ; and if you cut the connec- 
tion between the top and the root, the top perishes, and the 
root likewise. The world is as a great tree in which the leaves 
that wave nearest to the heavens and drink in the sunshine, 
are after all the servants of the lowest roots that penetrate the 
earth. The hidden and the revealed are one ; the power that 
the sun gives to the leaves goes down through the descending 
sap, and ministers to the utmost ’part of the roots, just as the 
roots, spread out, bring up also their offerings to minister to 
the top. Soitis to be among men. We are but just learning 
it. The struggles go on in society, in its organizations of gov- 
ernment, in its industries, all working in the same direction, all 
working toward the common welfare of men; impeded, 
checked, thrown back, but re-asserting themselves, because 
they are the fruit and result of that attraction which is univer- 
sal, and which runs on through the ages in all time to the final 
consummation. 

There is also in every direction a struggle incidental to this 
tendency to unfold and to grow. Nowhere is it more strongly 
seen just now than in theology. You who have read re- 
ligious newspapers have by this time become familiar, I sup- 
pose, with the terms, “ Men of advanced thought,” and “Men 
of conservative thought.” There is a separation taking place. 
There is something of each element in every one ; nevertheless 
men cohere by the predominance of their generic tendency. 
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There are some men holding to theology who are looking back 
to see what it was ; and there are some men who in formula- 
ting their theology are looking forward with an ideal of what 
itis and must be. I think it must be said that the difference 
between the school of advanced thinkers in theology, and the 
school of conservative orthodox thinkers in theology, lies in 
the struggle between the spirit of hatred and the spirit of love. 
The old orthodoxy, with all its admirable qualities, with its 
close organization and affiliation, and with the great work 
which it has done (for it has been, in the hands of God, an in- 
strument of vast good), nevertheless received its notions of 
justice as a punitive power, as they were inspired, substan- 
tially, by the coarser basilar feelings of the human race. It was 
an animal-sprung justice, and organized itself into a system. 

Now, while the warmth of thought and sympathy in the 
world is more or less dissatisfying men with such a system of 
theology as that which centers on violent justice, cruel justice, 
punitive justice, destroying justice, there is another section of 
men that see and feel that Love is God, that it is the marrow 
of every great religious system which is to prevail finally ; and 
they are seeking to construct a system, not necessarily reject- 
ing this, or that, or the other thing, but attempting to recon- 
cile their theology to a system in which the spirit of Divine 
Love reigns centrally—not a restricted one, not a conditional 
one, not one that is the result of any plan or any arrangement. 
Their belief is that God is love, and that he loves, not because 
this man deserves it, and that man a little more; not because 
this man has attained to it, and that man a little more; but be- 
cause he is God. 

Do you suppose that the sun, as it comes up shining, takes 
measure first of how much everything wants on earth? Do 
you suppose that a statistical sun asked yesterday, “ How 
much does the grass need, how much do the flowers need, and 
how much do the trees need?”” The sun pours, day by day, 
out of its infinite fullness, more than the whole of ten thousand 
earths would need if they were here to take it, because the 
warmth is in it and must come out. 

Nor is the Divine love measured according to this desert 
and that desert, this capacity and that capacity. It overshines 
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creation, and has a breadth, a fullness and a continuity that are 
infinite because they are God’s. Godislove. No man knows 
God except he knows love, and that is really the spinal mar- 
row, the brain and root of what is called “ advanced theology.” 
It is not to get rid of the doctrine of total depravity, 
though it may modify the statement of that. It is not to get rid 
of this thing and that thing. It is an attempt to form a philos- 
ophy that shall make all facts and all experiences come nat- 
urally crystalizing round about that one central element, God 
ts love. 

It may be heretical, and it may’not be, but I take it that it 
is Scriptural. It is that spirit which is struggling to extricate 
itself from the other notions, coarse, imperious, fashioned in 
the loom of absolutism, largely void of universal sympathy ex- 
cept upon specified conditions ; from a system which is fabrica- 
ted on falsehood, and attempts to supply the place of truth by 
fictions in multitudes of instances. The whole civilized Chris- 
tianity of the world hitherto has been based upon the doctrine, 
of the fall of the whole human family in Adam. They never 
did fall; they never could fall because they were born at the 
bottom ; and if there has been any turn at all, it has been up- 
ward and onward. ‘There is not a word in the whole Bible 
about a fallen world. There is not a word in the whole Bible 
about a lost world. . Christ came to seek and to save the lost. 
Multitudes of men have been lost ; but that is never spoken of 
the human race, nor of the whole world; and yet it is the ab- 
solute foundation on which the current theologies, and the the- 
ologies of the past have been based. The consequences I 
shall not comment upon. It follows that, the text being false, 
the whole discourse: has been vitiated. 

Now what we call “advanced thought,” in theology, is not 
purely and truly an intellectual process. It is the feeling re- 
vealed in the hearts of men, of the true tendency of the ages, 
and of the real thought and heart of God himself. It is an at- 
tempt to give it shape, and adapt it so that it can be formed 
into a philosophy. You may baffle it, and exclude it, you may 
do what you please, but if God is good it will prevail, although 
not necessarily in the way in which we put it in this age, nor as 
it may be put in any other age. 
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I have labored all my life in that direction. No man is 
more conscious than I am of the imperfections of my work. 
But the soil at Peekskill, that results from the destruction of in- 
finite things that hitherto had existence, is still grinding them 
up, and all my plants live on the death of something else. My 
little services will be ground up to make soil for somebody 
else who will see better things and better fruits than I have 
seen. But since I am a pilgrim of the heavenly host, what 
matters it? I would be willing to try and break away from 
old errors, and give birth to larger and nobler views ; I would 
be willing that all my whole life’s work should be ground to 
powder to enable somebody to come after me and do better 
than I have done—provided only that I am permitted to see 
this from out of the midst of the heavenly host. I will! I 
will! 

The distinctions of high and low, of truth and untruth, of 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, are less than the ephemerides of 
summer, that flit before your eye ; and ere ever you can trace 
them again they are dead and gone. But this work is yet far 
from victory. Do not let us deceive ourselves. Do not let us 
‘suppose that when the last missionary needed has gone from 
our shores to preach to the distant islands, when the last twi- 
light land has built its church and gilded its cross upon the 
top of the spire, when there is not another nation on the face 
of the globe that does not recognize the historic Christ, and 
has not instituted the worship of Christ—do not let us suppose 
that then the work is done. The world will not have come 
near to its ripeness. This is one great influence and element, 
but there have got to be vaster changes than merely this su- 
perficial Christianization. 

In the first place, the final age, the perfect age, must be an 
age made up of men that come into life better than the genera- 
tions do to-day. Men do not have a fair chance. A man 
who is born with robust health has a better chance than the 
man whois born an invalid for his father’s sins. The man who 
is born of temperate parents, and bears health in every throb 
of his veins, has a better chance than the man who is the off- 
spring of amiserable drunkard and debauchee. The man who 
has a large and healthy brain, has a better chance in this life 
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than the man who has a shrunken brain, and most of it at the 
bottom. These are the inequalities of condition in this world 
to-day ; but do you suppose that we are going forever to un- 
dertake to lift monkeys up to saints, that we shall forever be 
obliged to bombard animals that have just intelligence enough 
to direct their passions and appetites? Do you not believe 
that in the coming time there is to be such knowledge of hered- 
ity as shall lead men to wiser selections, and that the world 
which has learned how to breed sheep for better wool, horses 
for better speed, and oxen for better beef, will not by-and-by 
have it dawn on their minds that it is worth while to breed 
better men too, and to give them the chance that comes from 
virtuous parentage on both sides? As goods well bought are 
half sold, so men well born are half converted. There is going 
to be a vast change on this subject. We have not come to it 
yet, or only here and there in mere scintillations of knowledge, 
but before the great ripeness comes the race will be regenera- 
ted in physical birth. 

This future work, the completion of which is predicted as 
coming, will also require that there shall be a regeneration of 
heart and mind in the race ; that there shall be a kind of dis- 
position, a condition of intelligence, that does not exist now in 
the major part of the human family. Not only are the bodies 
of men to be lifted up by the operation of widely extended 
natural causes, divinely directed, but the inward man, the 
man of the spirit and of the heart, is also to come into life’ a 
larger and a nobler man. We shall purge out vast amounts of 
the stock from which comes sin, and children will begin higher, 
and be quicker to appreciate what is the genius of the gospel 
of Christ, and to carry it out in all the ways of life. But these 
are slow processes, 

There has got to be, also, a regeneration of society, for man 
is so made that he is largely dependent for his constitution, 
shape, and final tendencies upon influences that come in 
upon him when he. is a child, and that meet him when he 
launches out from the family. Men under certain forms 
of government, compressed, misled, are not competent for 
the things that they would have done if they had been 
under a purer, nobler, wiser government. There has got 
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to be a regeneration of government; and there needs to be, 
also, a regeneration of business. 

Thus, the human body must come into life better; the 
human mind and intelligence must come into life better ; men 
must come into life through better families; families must 
stand under better institutions and better governments—under 
divine laws and institutions; and we can only come to the 
higher through the imitation of these. But that is a slow 
work, a gradual work. ‘There are very few pulpits that teach 
it, or that are competent to teach it; but it has got to 
come. It is a great work and it is a glorious work, the 
fulfillment of which will be the new heaven and the new earth 
together. 

I think it is glorious to be in such a campaign as this. Of 
course, in brooding hours of darkness one takes a desponding 
view, when one sees what human nature is, when one sees 
what Christian human nature is, when one sees in the great 
conflict of temptation, in the collisions and strife of the out- 
ward world how little stamina there is, and how few men can 
stand up against temptation. One is almost discouraged. 
One feels as though men were whitewashed with Christianity 
and not transformed—changed essentially by it. But when I 
take a larger view of it, I see that this is a part of that gradual 
struggle which has been running on through thousands of 
years, and very likely will run on through thousands of years 
yet to come. It is a struggle which has an inevitable termin- 
ation—namely, in such an exaltation of the race as that all 
these animal elements will be finally purged out of it, and a 
larger intelligence, and a better, more transparent moral 
element shall reign to the glory of God and the joy of the 
universe. 

I am glad to be in the conflict. A man that stood in the 
outermost ranks of the closing battles of the war was in the 
fight, and helped to establish the liberty and the unity of his 
national government: and though he may not have been on 
the very fore-front, it was an honor to be anywhere there, ex- 
cept with back to the army, running away. Often the men 
that are opposed to these sanguine views and to the theology 
out of which they spring, are nevertheless unconsciously work- 
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ing for God. There are some men who go to heaven with 
their faces thitherward. There are some men who will back 
into heaven. They fight all the way against that very in- 
fluence which is to be their salvation, and the salvation of the 
world. 

No part of our hope of progress, then, lies in crossing each 
other, in suspecting each other, in denouncing each other. 
I denounce doctrines, but not the men who hold them. I de- 
nounce theologies, and I can take the utmost satisfaction in 
doing so, because they are never going to be saved anyhow ; 
but the theologian is another thing. He is a palpitating 
creature whom Christ loved. I can denounce schools of phil- 
osophy, but the disciples and the teachers in those schools are 
near to me and dear tome. When I see how feeble I am in 
some respects, and yet how little veneration I have, I now and 
then take great satisfaction in seeing a churchman so rever- 
ential that he can never get off his belly, but lies on it all the 
time before something or other. I say, if there has got to be 
an average quantity of veneration in the world, and some one 
has got to do it, and I can not do it, if he does it I am very 
glad of it. If there could only be an interchange of this 
fashion ; if men who hold certain views would throw them 
into the market, and would take in exchange certain other 
views, it would be a good thing, and we could have a kind of 
political economy in religion. 

The great plains of the West grow more corn than they 
want. In the East we make more goods than we want. They 
receive the goods they want, and we receive the corn we want, 
and so we interchange. I think if I had somebody to teach me 
a little more logic, and I taught some others a little more liberty, 
we should all be better for it. If I had alongside of me some- 
body that believed in hell-fire and damnation, and I opened 
my views to him of salvation and the eternity of the heavens, 
possibly, at least, Ze might be better off. 

Bear in mind, then, that the ruling influence in time and for 
eternity is God’s love. Bear in mind that whatever may be 
the long delays, the equity that springs from love and the in- 
tellectual developments that spring from genial love, are to 
tule. We have struck the grand highway. We know which 
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way God is sailing, and we are to trim our sails and make the 
same general direction as the sailing-master, our God. What- 
ever may be our sphere, we can do something in this great 
work. The lion has got to eat straw, and I would like to chop 
it for him, and make him eat it. ‘The bear has got to walk 
out with the cow into the pasture, and not hurt her. The 
dear little child shall be stung no more, playing unconsciously 
with the asp and over the cockatrice’s den. The coarse, the 
hard and the cruel, have got to go under; and the bright, the 
sweet, the pure, the aspiring, the loving, have got to come to 
the top. 

Let each one of us begin that work in himself, and re-fashion 
his own heart upon the great doctrine of God’s love. Let 
every one reconstruct his household on it. Let love admin- 
ister correction, censure and criticism. Let every one of us 
in his business throw aside the law of selfishness, and the law 
of repulsion and collision. Let every one of us undertake to 
develop the true spirit of love in his business. Thus we shall 
have our hand upon the wheel, and in every place where it 
turns slowly we can give it impulse. If he that gives a cup of 
cold water to a little child in the name of Christ shall not fail 
of his reward, how much less he that opens springs in the 
desert, that strikes the rocks in the mountains so that they 
gush forth, that digs wells from which men through gener- 
ations can drink. Do the little that you can; do more if you 
can ; and when at last you return with joy upon your head to 
enter in at the gate, there shall throng forth from it so many 
that you cannot count them of those who were refreshed in the 
hours of sorrow and weariness of the way by your labor, and 
they shall come with rosy hand and joyful lip to greet you and 
to bring you before the throne of the Saviour. And when 
once you shall have beheld that loving, adorable face, though 
you had suffered on the cross, though you had wilted in the 
dungeon, though you had been broken on.the rack, though 
you had reached him through the fires of martyrdom—one 
look will be more, a thousand times more, than all the suf- 
fering. And to hear him say, “Well done,’—not all the 
music that time has known, not all the coronets that power 
has worn, not all the treasures of the earth, nor all the 
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bounties of the summer with all its sun, can compare for one 
single moment with the rapture that will thrill through the 
heart of one who is safe, saved, welcomed, for ever and ever 
accepted. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


If we were to mention the multitude of our transgressions before thee, 
O our God, if we could see them in the light of thy countenance, and 
discern them as thou dost, we should sink away in discouragement and 
in despair; but thou hast been pleased to make known thy mercy, thou 
hast been pleased to hide our transgressions in the great multitude of 
thy mercies, and in thy loving-kindnesses to smother them ; and thou 
art able to look upon us as if we were strong, and pure, and perfect. 

Thou dost discern what time shall do for us; thou dost discern what 
the ages shall bring forth ; and thou dost also know what thine own 
soul-healing powers shall produce. Yet, not in all these things dost 
thou consider us, but out of thy compassion, out of that nature of love 
in thyself that cannot but go forth to all who are weak, to all who are 
wounded and bruised, to all who are ignorant and ready to perish. 

We never should have found thee out but for thy word; for with our 
ill-discerning eyes there is no testimony in nature, though it be thy rev- 
elation. Though thou hast written upon the rocks, though thou hast 
written upon the hills, though the heavens declare thy glory, and the 
firmament showeth thy handiwork, and there is much that we learn of 
thee, yet of that innermost God of infinite compassion, that would purge 
away all sin and heal all unrighteousness, and out of the power and 
fountain of his own soul cleanse and make us whole—of that, nature 
can teach us nothing. 

Blessed be thou for the testimony of holy men of old. Blessed be 
thou, above all, for the revelation of thyself in Jesus Christ. We thank 
thee that thou didst bring thyself, Lord, near to us ; that we do not dis- 
cern thee in the starry maze of glory far away; but that thou didst count 
thyself as a man, and didst take upon thyself the human form, and suf- 
fer the limitations and restrictions that we feel; that thou didst pass 
through every stage of human life, and in the ripeness of thy years didst 
effulge with glorious truth, making known the way from thyself upward 
to God, and unfolding to all who could understand what is that central 
power that rules in heaven, and yet shall rule the ages, renovate the 
earth, and save mankind. 

Adored be thy name! We mourn that so few know how to worship ; 
that so few know how to chant praises upon earth, even in broken 
strains. We rejoice that there are so many in heaven that can. We 
are glad that we have sent thither those who lisp, or talk, or with loud 
voices chant the glory of theirGod. We will not let go of them ; they 
are still ours, though with thee ; and our hearts seem to be lifted up by 
the drawing of their hearts to a more vivid conception of the reality of 
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heaven, and of the glory of the throne, and of what that realm must be 
which has in it the omnipotence of love. 

But, we pray that we may be able to discern more and more of thee 
by the clarification of our dispositions, by the very change of our na- 
ture. Help us to cast out the usurpers, and to send down into the 
place of servants the passions that should serve, and exalt into su- 
premacy all that which should rule and reign. 

Teach us how to have the power of meekness ; how to have the force 
of gentleness ; how to have the persuasion of sympathy ; how to gain 
all by renouncing all ; how to save our life by yielding it ; how to get 
glory by humility ; how to stand at the bottom that we may bé at the top 
of all things in life. And while men dispute of the outward word, and 
tear it and wound it, and cast it back and forth at each other, may we 
enter into thy word as meditating men in the solitude of summer go 
within the great forests, not to hew them nor to cast them down, but to 
hear the murmur of the bird and of the leaf, to feel the glory and beauty 
of silence, so may we walk through all thy arbored word, and may there 
come fromit to us in our silence, in our inward life, those sweet voices 
and all that influence that shall bring us into accord with the hearts of 
those who indited it, and into the purpose and mystery of thy Spirit. 

We beseech of thee that thou wouldst thus grant that we may come 
into that mood and sphere where thou canst make thyself known to us, 
and grant that God may be in us and abide in us because the atmos- 
phere of love is there ; and may we rejoice, not so much that we can 
discern the outward nature in all the forms of government and in- 
fluence which thou hast imposed upon time and the.world, but that 
we may rejoice that we understand thee, and are brought into that 
alliance with thee that casts out all fear—fear of providence; fear of 
what men can do unto us; fear that we may lose all, or that some- 
thing may befall; fear of sickness, infirmity, age, and death itself. 
May we have that love of thee that shall lift us above all weakness and 
all fear, and send us with a song of triumph from day to day, until our 
joy shall mingle with the music of the heavenly host. 

We thank thee that we have come together again this morning, after 
the labor of the week and its weariness. Grant that we may have a set- 
tled peace—that peace of God that passeth all understanding. May we 
yield ourselves up to him implicitly. May we rejoice that his will is 
better than ours. And amidst thwartings, and castings down, and dis- 
appointments, let us not feel that our life is lost, or that we are losing it. 
May we be able to say, in all events, The will of the Lord be done. If 
we are weakened by excess of sorrow, or if our eyes are dim that we 
cannot see, or if we have lost the way and know not how to find it, O 
Lord God of our salvation, be merciful to us, and look upon our weak- 
ness, and in thine infinite compassion revive us again, and put us upon 
our feet, and let us hear the voice, though it be in darkness, saying, 
This is the way, walk ye-in it, 
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And so we beseech of thee that thou wilt guide us through all our 
life. We are content not to see what to-morrow hath. We are content to 
wait for the years to unfold their own life. We are content to wait for the 
great revelation. As long as it is before us, let us live. Yet may we 
rejoice when the hour comes. May we have such fullness of faith, such 
sympathy with things that are pure and high, that we shall rejoice in the 
permission to go home to see thee as thou art, to behold the beauty of 
thine house, and to take humble part in those world-surrounding joys 
that are in thy presence. 

And we will give the praise of our salvation to the Father, Son, and 
Spirit. Amen. , 





THE TEST OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is love. Noman 
hath seen God at any time. If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, 
and his love is perfected in us.” I. John iv.: 8 and 12. 


I am going to undertake to satisfy you that in respect of 
the Christian religion there is no such thing as infidelity, 
and there cannot be; it is impossible in any rational 
man. Able men there are, acute, learned. eloquent, 
witty, and have been from generation to generation, who 
thought they were infidels because the church declared 
them to be; but there is no such thing. They were not in- 
fidels to Christianity, but to the machinery of the church. 

What is Christianity? The four gospels? No. The 
New Testament? No. With the Old Testament on its 
back? No. Isit the church? the ministry? the ordinance? 
No. Nothing of all these. What is Christianity? It isa 
living condition of the human soul. It is not what a man 
believes, but what he is. It is a very desirable thing thata 
man’s belief should have a direct relation to his character 
and conduct, but, whether it does or does not, Christianity 
consists in the sovereignty of love in the individual heart. 
It is a state of mind. Itis a condition of living experience. 
It may have its histories; it may have its implements; it 
may have its various organizations and institutions. None 
of those things are religion, any more than plows and har- 
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rows are wheat; any more than trees and pruning-knives 
are pears, apples, or peaches. They may have some rela- 
tion to the cultivation of these, but the fruit—that is the 
end and aim; and the fruit of the spirit, saith the apostle, 
is love, joy, peace, andsoon. And everywhere in the New 
Testament it is taught, and abundantly, that the kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink; church phrases referred to 
the temple service, ordinances and worship, and what not, 
but the kingdom of God is not in ordinances and in worship 
and exterior things. The kingdom of God is within you. 
It is you yourself, in a given condition of mind. That is 
religion. 

To trace this more distinctly, let us look at two or three 
passages. We will take the first Epistle to Timothy, and 
see what Paul says; the sixth chapter and the eleventh 
verse; “But thou. O man of God. flee these things.” 
What things? Well, all manner of disputations and all 
manner of corruptions, all manner of evil life. ‘Thou, 
O man of God, flee these things; and follow after right- 
eousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness.’ That 
is religion. That is, these qualities in a living state—they 
are religion. The same in the Second Timothy, ii.: 22— 
“Flee also youthful lusts: but follow righteousness, love, 
peace, with them that call on the Lord outof a pure heart.” 
It is a state of personal experience. You will find that the 
language is iterated and reiterated in every form that lan- 
guage can assume. 3 

Thus, in writing to the Philippians, Paul gives a general 
conspectus of what religion requires, and, therefore, what 
it is in its fountain-head and in its most distant radius: 
“ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
_ whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” In all the infinite variety and diversity of 
human nature in all time to come, under all forms of civili- 
zation, among all languages, whatever the element is of 
this kind,—lovely, of good report, just, true, honest,—that 
belongs to Christianity. Men say that Christianity is out- 
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grown ; that science is developing better sociology, and the 
experience of human institutions is bringing out a nobler 
conception of justice, more equality among men of a 
thousand families, and one interest here and another there, 
ameliorating manners and bringing out those things which 
ennoble life. Why, says the apostle, throwing this golden 
wand over all the future, whatever comes out of the human 
family that is beautiful, true, just, lovely—that zs Christian- 
ity. Christianity means not only Christ, not only the his- 
tory of past apostles, it not only includes the organization 
of the Christian Church but all that is in it, the remem- 
brance of all its victories. Christianity is not a retrospec- 
tion; it is not a memory, it is not a simple record of victo- 
ries—it is a living force. It is God in the human soul teach- 
ing it how to live—that is Christianity. It is a living thing. 

Now, we are to make a distinction here and keep in our 
mind the thing itself, and its externals, its instruments— 
.things which may be useful for its practical operation, but 
are not it. It is very true that the cradle is a good thing, 
but it is the babe that the mother looks at. It is very true 
that the pretty little netted cap is charming—every aunt 
and grandmother says so, but it is not the babe after all. 
How beautiful is this interwoven little blanket! Ah, but it 
is not the babe. What shoes on what dainty feet! Ah, 
but it is not the babe under all this. What sweet little feet 
of coral, fit for kissing! After all, the feet are not 
the thing; it is the babe that is inside and above them. 
It is the laughing, little, loving thing itself. It is the man- 
child given in infancy to loving motherhood. That is the 
thing, afterall. Now, we do not despise the cradle, the caps, 
the shoes, nor any of those things, but we say, “They are 
not the babe.” That is something very different; they are 
the servants of it, but they are not it. And so of the trap- 
pings of churches, and the creeds, and institutions, and 
ordinances in one way and another; they give certain bene- 
fits, but they are not religion; that is the child Jesus in the 
human soul, rocked in the cradle of human love; it is a 
living force. I do not deny that historic data belong to 
every well-educated and thinking Christian scholar; but if 
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they were to perish, every one of them; if memory should 
break down in the gulf of forgetfulness and we should have 
no knowledge of these things; if the power of the Divine 
Spirit that is not limited by time, by latitude, by longitude, 
by ages, by any impediment or hindrance, is in the souls of 
men, religion would still remain without its history. Ifyou 
were to take away all creeds from Christendom there would 
be a great loss in some directions. Nevertheless creeds 
might all perish, religion would not; you might take away all 
the various laws and all the institutions and all ordinances 
—I do not deny that these are quite necessary; they serve . 
religion; they are its man-servants and maid-servants—but 
religion is something quite separable from them. You 
might destroy the Bible—you would not destroy religion. 
That is inherent in the structure of the human soul. It 
was made for it; and as long as there is communication be- 
tween the mouth of God and the human soul, there you have 
the flame of religion; it would very soon begin to develop. It 
would very soon reproduce creeds, not perhaps the same; 
it would very soon reproduce institutions, not perhaps the 
same; it would very soon reproduce ordinances, not perhaps 
the historic ordinances; but some outside helps it would cer- 
tainly produce. There have been infinite discussions in re- 
gard to religion that turn on the interpretation of words; 
that turn upon philosophies; that turn upon theories and 
ordinances; that turn upon the organization of the church, 
its ministrations and purposes. Men have been orthodox 
—that is, they believed nothing heterodox—and other men 
have stood out against the whole array and called them- 
selves infidel, and have been denounced as infidels; but 
they have not touched the question. They have not 
touched the question of religion at all; these are helps, 
not the thing itself. Men have brought to them a 
mother-of-pearl shell, and the infidel looks at it. He has 
heard the exquisite pearl praised very much, and he says, 
“That black thing is what you call pearls! There is 
no beauty in that.” “We will open it,” says one. He 
opens it and says, “It is not fit toeat! Talk about pearls! 
Here is a pearl-shell! None for me, sir, if you please.” 
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He don’t believe in it. By-and-by, after they have quar- 
reled over the shell and over the meat, they throw it away. 
Some one picks it up and says, “Oh, what an exquisite 
pearl is here!” This pearl is the thing; the shell is the 
mere mother of it, and wholly outside of the beautiful 
pearl within. All this may perish, but it does not touch 
the beauty nor the value of that exquisite pearl. 

The church may be homely, the doctrines may be false, 
the ordinances may be superstitious—what is the state of 
the heart? There is where the pearl is. Men have quarreled 
about the exteriors, and the collaterals, and the instrumen- 
talities, and the theoretic elements of it, quite oblivious that 
after all the kingdom of God is within you. It is you or 
nothing. How long shall that wonderfulchant exist in the 
world, which I believe theologians never read since the 
world began, or since they were born into it? I was ex- 
amined for licensure, I was examined for the ministry, and 
I was examined at ordination. I never had the question 
put to me, the subject of the thirteenth chapter of Corinthi- 
ans, that worth of love, where Paul calls up all the elements 

_of genius and of influence for which men aspire and which 
give them reputation and sets them down, every one of 
them. He may have all eloquence; he may have universal 
influence; he may have all forms of faith, and enthusiasm 
that carries everything before it; he may have not only that 
but he may be miraculous in his power; he may have a cer- 
tain enforced and regulated charity, giving his goods to the 
poor, not because he loves the poor, or loves anything, but 
because it is the fashion, or because it is his interest to do 
it, or because it is the regulation method; and he may be 
such a zealot that he will give his body before he will give 
up his tenets and his understanding—he will suffer martyr- 
dom first; and yet it is nothing, nothing—dust, ashes, dirt 
—nothing, saith the apostle, condemning at one sweep the 
whole organization of religion, the exterior forms of it, all 
elements in it, unless it has that vital throb. Take away a 
man’s hand and the man canlive yet. Take away the other 

_hand and the man can live yet. Take away the man’s foot 

and he can live yet. Take away the other and he can live 
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yet. Take away much of the flesh that man is wasting by 
drastic treatment; take away indeed, you may, some parts 
of his brain—for there are a good many men who seem to 
have no use for them—and he lives yet. You can go onand 
obliterate, amputate, diminish, but let no man put his hand 
on the heart. When you touch that, everything goes down 
with acrash. And of religion as it exists in historic con- 
ditions you may take away your ministry, your doctrine— 
that is, creed—your church, your presbytery, and the 
various institutions that have sprung from it, and are 
guarding around about it; but the moment that a man 
takes away this vital divine-kindled spirit of love it is all 
over. Then churches are charnels. Then men are dead. 
Then services are a funeral requiem. Religion is love in 
human souls striving to catch the divine light and the glory 
of the divine love. This is the alpha and the omega, and I 
declare that the spirit of divine love, as it manifests itself 
in Christian life, is so beautiful, so comely, so attractive, 
that no man can disbelieve in it when he sees it. He may 
disbelieve that his mother was what she was because she 
was a member of the church; but he does not disbelieve 
that his mother was beautiful. He may not know that what 
he calls beautiful in her life and disposition was the very 
quintessence of religion. She may never have communed, 
plunged, or sprinkled; she may have never acknowledged 
the authority of the church; she may not believe one article 
of the creed; and she may disbelieve many of the things that 
have been called sacred and holy by ordaining: but she has 
the soul’s religion. . Thatis beautiful. Wherever you find it 
it is beautiful, so beautiful that everybody admires it, every- 
body wants it: everybody wishes everybody else had it but 
himself! 

Now, true Christianity has not been made the test in 
days past nor in modern times to any such extent as it 
should be. We have tested largely by its foundation creeds. 
Go through a theological seminary and see what are the 
things that are taught to young ministers; the creeds and 
intellectual ideas that stand connected with those things. 
The test of their fitness to preach is found in their exami- 
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nation in creeds. I never in all my attendance upon coun- 
cils and presbyteries, or examinations of men that are to 
preach—I never heard a suggestion made that the fitness to 
preach consists in that sympathy with mankind that leads 
one to be willing to give his life for them; in that love that 
likens him to the Lord Jesus Christ. He may be meek; he 
may be humble; he may be gentle; he may be sweet; he 
may be enthusiastic in love; he may be winning in every 
way: but he has not the creed and the truth, men say. It 
is against their notion of what is true Christianity; men 
must not be ordained to teach or take pastorates unless 
they teach the people what is true. What is the teaching 
of theminister? Itishislife. Where is his real orthodoxy ? 
It is his disposition. A man who is sound every whit from 
head to foot, but quarrels, is jealous, is combative on every 
side, what is the theology he teaches the people by his ex- 
ample and his life? It is the theology of the devil. A man 
may be sweet, magnanimous, meek, humble, have every 
qualification which springs from love, but yet heis in doubt 
about the Trinity. There are a great many people who do 
not have any doubt about God. They got up so early 
that they found him before he hid himself. They know 
everything about him, They know what he did in 
eternity past; they know what he is going to do in 
eternity future; they have got the thing all settled down 
and reduced just like arithmetic. And if a man has not got 
it, he may bea very good man, but he is not a safe teacher; 
he is not fit to teach. Do you know that the controversies 
that have arisen in the ages past and even when the church 
was colleagued with the state, the controversies that de- 
luged lands with blood, were controversies that grew out of 
speculative notions about which men have risen and raged, 
knowing no more about the question than the men who 
followed them? All these elements of the unseen world, 
which no man hath seen and which no man can know ex- 
cept by one medium, not by thinking, but by love—that 
text has been hopped over. Men do not read and ponder 
that. Noman can know God except he loves him, and then 
our text goes on to say that you may know that you love 
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God in this way—if you love men: “If you love men, that is a 
sign that you love God.” And in another place John says, 
with an abruptness and vernacular that arerefreshing, “If 
any man say I love God, and hate his brother, he is a liar, 
and the truth is not in him.” Zhat¢ is plain English for 
you. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart. They shall, see God.” 
The chemist pottering over his alembics, the scientist look- 
ing over all the field of geological ages; the astronomer 
deducing the great questions of the physical universe and 
expounding them; the metaphysician reasoning matters and 
questions of proof which are involved in multitudes of dis- 
cussions, are attempting—some of them—to teach men to say 
there is no God. Some of them say, There may be, but we 
don’t know anything about it. The agnostic and the infidel 
and the Christian man undertake to reason about God by 
the education of ideas. But the New Testament has been 
saying all this time that the pure in heart shall see God. 
The Bible has been saying all this time that love is the 
only medium that will interpret the existence of God. 

If a man is in the transcendent mood of love, if he is ex- 
cited and lifted up into its very ecstasy, as you may say, 
so that it blazes in an atmosphere of exaltation, the evidence 
of the existence of God comes to him which no man can 
probe nor draw out by the mere unassisted action of the 
intellect. So sects have been made in this world and split 
off from each other. They have been made largely by in- 
justice based on false philosophies. It has been held that 
a man cannot be a true Christian teacher, that a church 
cannot be a true Christian church, unless it believes right, 
has got a right creed, right instruction. If such a thing 
were possible in a Christian land, a church might be false 
in every doctrine, but yet if it were right in one respect it 
would be a right Christian church. I say in one respect: 
if it were right in its conduct toward God and man. Men 
say you cannot have it without proper instruction. I beg 
your pardon. There are a great many men, orthodox men, 
that are heterodox at heart; they are worse than their creed. 
There are a great many men whose creeds are bad entirely, 
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judged from our standpoint, but their lives are beautiful. 
There are some men who are worse than their creed, and ' 
there are some whe are better than their creed. Some have 
no creed at all, except their home life and their neighbor- 
hood life, but they are meek, they are gentle, they are self- 
sacrificing—they are Christians. There is many a taber- 
nacle in an unsuspected place, where God dwells. The 
history of the contests in the church over the subject of 
religion is one of the most painful and one of the most piti- 
ful, and yet there is a somber, grim humor in it, menroar- 
ing at each other for the sake of peace, men burning each 
other for the sake ot love; men treading each other under 
foot in order that there may be peace on earth and joy in 
heaven! Men dashing and clashing against each other and 
carrying on affray and warfare—call it good news! Gospel! 
Good news!. Men there are who say that God’s justice is 
such that nine parts of the whole human family will be 
damned, and blow the trumpet and call it good news! 
Good news! There is something hideous in the humor 
with which men have ignored what was in the heart of 
Christ; and when I see how sects now are raging, how they 
envy one another, how they steal from one another, how 
they speak of each other, and refer to each other without 
regard to the interior character and the invisible spiritual 
relations of men to their common Saviour, I can think noth- 
ing else but the scene of the crucifixion,—the Roman sol- 
diers dividing by lot Christ’s garments. They cast lots for 
them while Christ hung dripping and dying above their 
heads. And when I look out on the crucifixion of Christ 
now going on continually, the crucifixion of love, of self- 
denial, of patience, of gentleness ; when I look at this con- 
dition of things that is in the Christian world so wide— 
though, thank God! diminishing its borders, and retrench- 
ing its fury—I say to myself, Christ again is crucified, and 
here are the gamblers that are quarreling over his robes, 
One wants one thing, and one wants another. One man 
wants another to have a high conception of points of doc- 
trine, and another must admit the authority of the church 
and the historic authenticity of all the orders in the minis- 
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try; but when it comes to the subject of religion, that is so 
sacred, they think a man, be he most lovable and most 
beautiful, cannot beadmitted to fellowship and appreciated 
on the ground simply that he is lovely, Ohno. Why, do 
you know the apostles would stand no chance at all in our 
modern days if they were to come down to be examined for 
the purposes of church life? Well, examinations, I have 
already said, for license, for ordination, turn on the ques- 
tion of the man’s intellectual knowledge. Of course it is 
taken for granted that he would not try to be a preacher 
unless he were not fit for anything else. They examine 
him simply as to this: 

“Has he a good moral character?” and “ What is your 
experience ?” 

‘“‘Well, I was convicted and converted where Mr. Phinney 
was.” 

“Did you feel you were a great sinner ?” 

Hididstt 

“Did you feel that your sins were forgiven ?” 

“Yes, I think they were.” 

“And you desire to preach the gospel everywhere ?” 

“of dos. 

They put him through that proceeding, and then they 
take up his beliefs, his doctrines, and what particular man- 
made system he is going to teach. And if there happens 
to be any controversy in the church, one hour, five hours, 
or ten hours—I have known twenty-four hours—are spent 
in examining a man, hunting him as a hound hunts a hare, 
up and down through all the intricacies of theology where 
he may be supposed to be subject to a suspicion. They say 
it is examining a man for Christ’s work. Christ, whose 
name is love, Christ, whose history is the manifestation to 
this world of what love-can do by suffering pain and dying 
upon the cross! God, whose name and nature are love; 
no puling love; no miserable sense of human love, faint, 
fading, evanescent, love revolving as lighthouses do, now a 
flash and then a minute of darkness ; not intermitting love, 
but love that has in itself justice, in itself strong love of 
man, righteousness, purity, obedience—love in God. - That 
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is the very center of the system of the world and all the 
universe. Why, in regard to all these things, they are 
nothing—nothing. When in revivals of religion theology 
melts and runs down, and nothing is left but love in our 
hearts, there are a great many men and a great many more 
Christians, because then they know themselves. And when 
these exterior things are all taken off of them, as they 
are in great revivals, and every man is lifted up into a 
realm of benevolence and self-denial, how powerful are 
they, and what is the witness of God upon those that hear 
them in suchaday! If we could have a hundred Christ- 
like men, the world could not endure the shock of their 
charge. 

Now, in regard to all these elements, let me say that 
there is no such thing as infidelity except in regard to the 
historic questions of Christianity, the doctrinal questions 
of Christianity, the institutional forms of Christianity, all 
of which may be more or less beneficial, but all of which 
may perish, and yet leave Christianity untouched. Men 
were infidel in the times of French Revolution, I would 
have been too, if I had not known any more than Voltaire 
did. It was a noble thing in some ages for a man to 
declare against things which the church was then com- 
mending. I should have been an infidel when the church 
was using its whole power and influence to crush the poor, 
to tax the very blood of their lives, to strengthen hands 
already tyrannical, and to shoe with double thickness feet 
already shod with iron. When the church is on the side of 
the strong despoiling the weak, a man’s self-respect and his 
honor require that he should be an infidel to that church. 
There are many doctrines that are preached among men so 
horrible that a man’s sense of justice ought to make him 
an infidel to such doctrines. There are systems and 
schemes of relief that are blasphemous, I suppose, as God 
looks upon it, although I hope that as he sees that men 
don’t know much he will be very pitiful against their trans- 
gessions, But I do not think there ever was such a thing 
as infidelity to that which the New Testament defines as 
religion, The Spirit of God manifests itself in love in the 
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human soul in all its relations, and in all the varieties of 
the effects which it produces. 

Let us turn to the fifth chapter of Galatians, which is my 
strong tower, and to which I run in every controversy. 
The fruit of the spirit—the effect of God’s soul shining 
down upon men—what is the effect of it? If there is any 
religion anywhere, it must be found there. The fruit of the 
spirit is love. In its most imperfect form is there anything 
more transcendently beautiful than love? The spring of 
the year, with its yellow greens and tender colors of every 
kind, is most beautiful, and by contrast with the rude 
winter it seems to be the most charming period of the year. 
And yet, beautiful as spring is, it is less beautiful than June, 
although the beauty has changed. It is the July and 
August sun which ripens the harvest, and the summer sea- 
son is even more beautiful than the artistic forms of early 
May; and in redolent autumn, when every orchard is pur- 
ple and when the harvests are brought in, how glorious 
then is the beauty of the ripened year! Young love is 
May, and—breaking out of this love, its ignorance, its in- 
experience, its wild imaginations—I think there is nothing 
more beautiful in our youth than that which youth are so 
ashamed to own. There is nothing which ought to excite 
so much admiration, and does excite so much raillery, as 
the most beautiful thing in life. Nobody laughs at the 
babe that cuddles in its mother’s breast and puts its little 
arms around her neck, and no one laughs when the mother 
clasps the child back and kisses it; but when the maiden- 
elect and the lover who has found her come together and 
take their shadowed walks and write their glowing notes, 
how everybody looks upon them! And yet is there any- 
thing more exquisite? Anything purer? Anything that 
has in it a prophecy of nobleness more than that? Well, 
it is not the fullness. When they have come together and 
learned more of the love of life, heart has mingled with 
heart, and thought with thought, and care with care, and 
sorrow with sorrow, and burdens have been borne jointly 
by them, and they have walked together their half-score of 
years, they know they have lived as they never lived before; 
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and when, in old age, trembling, they sit together and talk 
of their children and their grandchildren, and look back 
over the long retrospect, and the old man says, “ My dear, 
I thought I loved you when I first saw you, but now I don’t 
think I did.” Oh, the retrospect! The life is swallowed 
in the individual. There is but one life any more there. 
Is there anything more beautiful than love between child 
and mother, between husband and wife, between lover and 
lover? Do men despise it? Do men hate it? A blighted 
love, a corrupt love, a rotten love, men despise justly, but 
true love—is there anything more beautiful, more desirable, 
to him that goes after it? Then by the very ordinances of 
nature men learn to love beauty. When love teaches them, 
then they learn, as the rude clown, to take the pointed 
steps of grace. Then colors become transcendental, then 
he to whom love comes becomes the poet and the dramatist. 
Love becomes an orator. Love makes eloquence on unac- 
customed and rude lips. The fruit of the spirit is love. Is 
there any infidelity there? 

Then, Joy. Oh, men are infidel to joy, are they? Is not 
the whole world agog for it? Men are so eager and hun- 
gry for joy that they call things that are rude and worth- 
less joy. They chew the husks and think they are chewing 
the grain; they agitate their passions and their appetites. 
They eat and drink with rude ways in every manner, 
They excite themselves all for joy—all for joy. The high- 
est forms of joy they know nothing of. There are low- 
toned joys that are as shadows. Where the whole soul is 
developed and the high lights of joy are also flashing, there 
is joy. If aman called to perform upon this stately organ 
were only to perform with his feet, only the sub-bass, and 
called it music, men might very naturally go away and 
say, “If that is music I don’t enjoy it,” but not when skill- 
ful hands touch the whole scale and carry up by the voice 
of sound all the ecstasies for which language has never yet 
been framed. When man, both animal and celestial in his 
nature, goes downward for joy and in his ignorance seeks 
to draw joy out of the sub-bass of his nature, he bears tes- 
timony that he believes in joy; but when he carries it up into 
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taste, into refinement, into love, into beneficence, into jus- 
tice, into all things that are heroic, manly, noble, is he not 
a willing witness to the beauty of joy? Men sometimes 
think that Christianity is opposed to joy, and only thrives 
on sorrow. Chistianity was not woven in the loom of 
midnight. It was woven in the morning of the new light 
dawning from the other world. Christianity, the key-note 
of itis joy. Joy springing out of purity. Joy springing 
out of love ineffable; joy springing out of the eye that 
sees the invisible hands of Christ. Christianity believes in 
joy, and any Christian who does not is not practicing 
Christianity. Therefore, if we see any man doomed to 
long-facedness, acerb, denying himself just because some- 
how or other he thinks self-denial is a commandment—he 
don’t think there is any use of it, but he does it—men used 
to wear hair-shirts, thinking that irritation of the skin was 
a cure for depravity within them—one who looks with an 
eye of disallowance upon the innocent festivities of the 
young, and when reproached for it says, “I can’t help it; 
that is the way religion looks to me’””—God have mercy on 
him! Ido not blame a man for following his constitution 
in this matter. I only blame him when he undertakes to 
set himself up as a typical Christian, and wants to become 
a minister. You set yourself up as a teacher of the people, 
‘or, when you become a class-leader, or a deacon, or an emi- 
nent Christian, you forswear joy and put on the gar- 
ments of sobriety—not in the Scriptural sense, in which 
sobriety means abstinence, but you set yourself up against 
hilarity, against mirth, against humor, against sweetness 
perpetually sparkling in the light. When such persons 
think they are model Christians they are the very opposite, 
for the fruit of the spirit of God is love, is joy. When 
Paul had two things to say he ran them down and made 
one of them, “ Rejoice in the Lord; and again I say”—well 
—“‘rejoice !’’ He hadn’t anything better. 

“The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, and peace,” not 
laziness; peace, not sleepiness; peace, not freedom from 
the disturbance of care or from pain and unrestfulness. 
Peace is the phrase that represents that excitement of the 
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whole soul that lifts it high above all ordinary, earthly in- 
fluences. Have you never stood in summer among the 
sounds that come up from the great city, the rude rattle of 
passing vehicles, but there sailed far overhead some pearly 
clouds, and you thought, “O, that I might take my seat 
in the soft chariot of the clouds, lifted so high that no 
sound could come to me, no storm reach me, and sail 
through the vault of heaven above all earthly misdemean- 
ors”? “The peace of God that passeth understanding’— 
that is not want of excitement; it is transcendent excite- 
ment. 

The fruit of the spirit is joy, love, peace—and long- 
suffering. When the bride comes to the altar and every 
one exclaims in a rapture, “ How beautiful! how beauti- 
ful!” how happy is the sweet wooer to have carried 
away the very flower of beauty! But now fifty years have 
passed. Her first-born died and she thanked God. Her 
child, a daughter came, and she scarcely could lift up her 
tearful eyes to thank God for the child, knowing what a 
world she has to pass through and what perhaps might be 
her experience, for him whom she loves is a gambler, slip- 
pimg, sliding, an unmeet companion, growing worse and 
worse, so that to the flesh, after ten or fifteen years, he is. 
stenchful, odious, hideous; a belching drunkard, the com- 
panion at the table, on the couch; and the woman whose, 
every thought is purity and every impulse an aspiration, all 
said should quit him; she would not. The love that was 
welded could not be cut nor broken: and so for ten years, wast- 
ing, growing poorer, going out of the society that first had 
cherished her, a pilgrim of poverty and of desolation—fifty 
years holding on to that unworthy wretch until he drops and 
the grave closes over him. Men look upon her and say: 
“QO, what courage! O, what fidelity! O, what love! 
O, what long-suffering!” No volume could hold the 
thoughts, the feelings, the fancies, the sorrows, the re- 
bounds; no volume under heaven could write the prayers. 
or note down the tears that she uttered and shed for the: 
long fifty years, the fidelity of the unvanishing love; and 
you stand and look at it and you see nothing of beauty in. 
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it? Are you. man ora beast? The long-suffering of love— 
it is one of the grandest sights in the world; but to lay down 
one’s life for a friend, as Scripture tells us, is the highest 
sign of love. God laid down his life not for his friends 
but for his enemies; and therein is shown the love and 
power of God, that he would suffer rather than to inflict 
suffering. 

But time would fail me to go through the whole enu- 
meration. Gentleness, who does not know that gentle- 
ness is of universal repute? Gentleness is your mother; 
gentleness is your wife; gentleness is your sister; gentleness 
is all those who are around you—is it not beautiful? It is 
said that for the just man, for the righteous man, no man 
could be found that would die; for the good man peradven- 
ture some one might die. There is nothing so popular as 
good-nature: and if to that is joined good service and kind- 
ness; if you meet every one bearing to them not only good 
will but good service, they all will say there is no individual 
like him. With a man like this, who is giving to others of 
mirth, of wit, of service, of song, of patience, of good advice 
and fidelity, irradiating everywhere the circle in which he 
lives by his goodness, I should like to know if anyhody 
wants to kick him or deride him? Would anybody throw 
snow-balls at him? Would anybody mark with black such 
aman? No,no. Humannature wouldrevolt. Theneigh- 
borhood would not permit it. 

Now, here I have been reading to you—and I have not 
finished, What is the testimony of God as to the real con- 
tents of the Christian religion? It is a glorious loaf. 
There was no such cake ever made onearth. It is made up 
of love, of joy, of peace, of long-suffering, of gentleness, of 
goodness, of faith, of meekness, of temperance,—that is, self- 
control, not our idea of temperance. That is the composi- 
tion that springs up under the influence of God in the human 
soul; and that is religion. And the man who has this dis- 
position is a man who has religion. That isa man who isa 
Christian. Ido not care whether he was ever convicted or 
not, or believes in depravity or totaldepravity or not. The 
man that has that disposition has got Christ in him. 
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He is Christ’s man. It may bea question whether a man 
should live without some church instruction or instrumen- 
tality; that is another question. But when these side in- 
struments take the place of religion itself, and so cover it 
up that when men hear of it they think of the outside and 
not of the spirit in the man, it is time there should be some 
additional instruction that should take the veil off and re- 
veal what is the true spirit that is in the Word of God. If 
you could have a church made up of one or two hundred 
persons like that, all aflame and glowing, you would need 
no answer to infidel orators, you would need no answer to 
infidel books. Men would point to that little community 
living in that way and say, “ Religion or no religion, that 
is what I want; and that is what everybody needs.” No- 
body disbelieves in religion when he sees it. 

Put a golden candlestick in a room with no candle in it, 
and say to men, “ Admire that light;” but there is no light 
init. If you should take a miserable old tallow candle, 
made out of fetid tallow, and its stench went out as far as 
its light, and you should say, “Don’t you admire that 
light ?”—that would disgust them. 

Men do not like the infirmities of men. Men do not like 
the absurdities of Christian men. Men do not like the nuts, 
and riddles, and puzzles of theology; but there is not a man ~ 
on the globe who does not believe in religion when he sees 
it. The trouble with infidels is they do not see much of it. 
“Ye are our epistles,” said the apostle, “ known and read 
of all men.”” When you come to look at this matter closely, 
I say infidelity is the unbelief of men either in creeds or 
organizations or institutions or ordinances—the apparatus 
that is outside of the human heart, which may be beneficial 
or not in various proportions, some bad and some good, 
but on the whole useful and educating forces; and men say 
that they are infidels on account of their disbelief in those 
things. They may be infidels as to all of the apparatus 
of the church, but yet they may be true believers in the 
essential things of true religion, the living force of men’s 
souls. 

Now the signs of the times indicate, I think, that God is 
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bringing out a new dispensation. And may God grant 
that it shall be a dispensation of that love which kindles 
light in every heart, which kindles life in every house, 
which makes every man your friend, that draws you in 
sympathy most to those that most need you, that gives 
you concern for every living care, that oversprings the 
bounds of the human family, that cares for animals, for 
birds, for fish, for all things that fly, burrow, swim, or live; 
a heart that is like God’s and cares for the whole creation.! 
And all churches and all doctrines are valued just in pro- 
portion as they work towards that consummation, which is 
beginning to show signs over the hill that winter is passing 
and that the spring and summer are coming. I think that 
doctrines do not really amount to so much as they did 
when I was a boy. I think that men who never would, 
when I was a child, stand on the same platform with each 
other, are now seen together, although they are now of 
very different religious faiths. I believe the men that 
would not work with another church on the subject of 
temperance or patriotism have broken through the middle 
walls of partition, and are beginning to be cordial on some 
subjects. The fact is that there is nothing that so converts 
a man in social life like aman. You ride by the side of a 
Catholic priest, about whom you have been taught all man- 
ner of abominations, and you find how kind he is to the 
old, how self-sacrificing, how full of good-humor, how 
attentive to you. You find that all day long he wants you 
and rejoices in you, and you begin to say, “I don’t think 
much of the priest that is in him, but I do of the man.” 
Well, shred off the priest, take him as a man, That time 
is coming, I do not despair in the millennium of seeing 
the time when we can like a Chinaman. Miracles are not 
over yet. Weare on the way to them. The fact is that 
hate springs from the original animal world, which we in- 
herit; but love and sympathy are the very final end for 
which all things are created. That day is dawning and ad- 
vancing, and we are taking to men because they are men; 
not because they are rich, or wise, or great men, but because 
they are men, We touch them with pity, with succor, with 
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sorrow, with generous emulation; we touch them with all 
the sweet affections of our souls. 

The cruelest thing on earth ismanto man. The business 
of the world has been butchery. The business of govern- 
ment to-day is to enforce the animal. The million hordes 
of soldiers to-day represent the eagle and the lion—or rather 
the hyena. All the organization of government stands on 
physical force very largely yet. Men do not love men if 
they are foreigners or of a different party or church. 
Every possible consideration has been seized and held to 
for alienation, separation, criticism, slander. Love has had 
a hard time in this world. Love has had as hard a time as 
its author had—born ina stable, driven in poverty to labor 
among the peasantry of the farmer, disowned by the schol- 
ars of his own nation, seized and cruelly betrayed by his 
bosom friend, executed, praying for forgiveness for them 
that thrust the spear and crowned him withthethorns. The 
great truth of divine love made known in God and Jesus 
Christ has had a hard time in this world. 

But, thank God, the snows are melting; the winter is 
going. The song of the birds has come; budding flowers 
are apparent, and the day is not far distant when Christian- 
ity will take to itself as a queen its beautiful garments; no 
longer sitting upon ashes, no longer disfigured and mourn- 
ing, but rising up in all the divine beauty of true love, 
Christianity will go forward from conquering to conquer. 
Nothing shall stay it. Nothing shall hinder long. Then 
will be heard from afar the advancing sounds of that great 
chant of victory, and the voice of the whole human family 
shall be lifted up in acclaim of love and gladness, and sweep 
into one sublime symphony, and round the throne of God 
there shall be a triumphant hymn of love that shall sound 
on and sound forever. 
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WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


‘‘Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? By taking heed 
thereto according to thy word. With my whole heart have I sought 
thee: O let me not wander from thy commandments. Thy word have 
I hid in my heart, that I might not sin against thee. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord: teach me thy statutes.”—Psa. cxix : 9-12. 


Our times are very full of discussion on the subject of the 
Bible. There have been, in days gone by, imperfect and 
sometimes erroneous notions in respect to that book. There 
have been periods, undoubtedly, of superstitious worship of 
the Scriptures, accompanied by a profound ignorance of its 
anatomy and history. In the development of God’s provi- 
dence, and of light and knowledge on the structure of the 
Bible and its contents, there has been a loosening of concep- 
tion ; and men in passing from a narrow and incorrect theory 
of inspiration are in danger of going to the extreme of not 
believing ; and in being delivered from an exceedingly im- 
perfect way of dealing with the Bible, they are in danger of 
not dealing with it at all. There have been a hundred 
reasons which would influence the minds of men not well 
guarded, and instructed, to avoid that book. Not all the 
West Indies ever brought so many storms and cyclones as 
the Bible has. The ages are full of battles concerning it ; 
and every part of it has been used for ammunition fired off 
by this sect against that, and returned in double measure 
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in retaliation; and some of the most exquisite things that 
ever entered the horizon of time, or that were ever embodied 
in human language, have been so defaced, so rolled in the 
dirt of controversy, that they scarcely influence us with 
any directness of attractiveness at all. The mercy of God, 
the divine providence, the tender compassion of God in 
Jesus Christ—in what a whirl of discussion these have been 
ground, and oftentimes dismembered, so that in many a 
household the Bible seems to be rather an arsenal than a 
temple, full of swords and rifles and cannons, full of weapons 
of offence and defence. Wherever a man can find a text 
which he can use forthe purpose he takes it up and uses it 
as a cudgel with which to hit the Pelagian, the semi-Pelagian, 
the Arminian, the Calvinist, the High Church, the Low 
Church, or some other sect. 

So the Bible has been an ammunition chest, and its texts 
have been so many hand-grenades, and what not. 

Now, it is not to be wondered at that men pursuing an 
average life of morality, busy with practical affairs, and 
consciously not students, should say, “ The book is perverted. 
We don’t believe in it. They are having it all their own way. 
Let them dance their own jig. We won’t have anything to 
do with it. We will do about the best we can, and that is all 
that can be expected of us.” 

Thus very many cause themselves dissatisfaction with 
the word of God; and this dissatisfaction is in danger of 
working in connection with a better inspiration. We are 
bound to have a better view of inspiration. We are bound 
to have one that will really include in it all the facts of 
the Bible. No theory of inspiration is correct which does 
not include in it all the Bible. If the Bible declares a thing 
that is not so, then we must open our eyes and admit that 
its letter-does not state the facts as demonstrated by the 
course of events in the world. ~There are those who say 
they believe that God indited every single line and every 
letter in the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, and that every 
jot of the book is his statement. Therefore when science, 
experience or anything else shows that declarations of the 
Bible are incorrect, the inevitable inference is, “ There, God 
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told a lie, or else it is not his book; and if it is not his book 
then the church is telling a lie.” 

Mr. Ingersoll has gone all over the country illuminating 
his lectures with a lurid wit which is irresistible at the time 
of its utterance, not only, but whose power very largely 
lies in the fact that it is true that people hold to the old literal 
conception of the Bible asa revelation évery part of which 
is an inspired and divinely stated fact or truth. If you hold 
to that theory, his views, most of them, are absolutely un- 
answerable. But though that view has been abandoned for 
half a hundred years in every intelligent pulpit, it has been 
made more prominent than the other view has been, and has 
so generally entered into the apprehension of the common 
people and become an element of family life that there is a 
vague impression up and down the community that the word 
of God is inspired in such a sense that everything in it is 
true. So when science showed that the sun does not move 
around the earth it produced a great shock upon a fourth 
of mankind; but they got over it the best way they could, 
and held on again. The Bible states that the world. was 
created in three literal days (that is unquestionably the intent 
of the first chapter of Genesis; and getting away from it is 
rather a feat of ingenuity than of fair argument); and when 
it was shown that the Bible statements in regard to the 
creation are not correct, as we are now in a position to ascer- 
tain and to prove, there was another shock ; and the Word 
of God received contusion, and the people confusion. 

Well, what is the Bible’s own account of itself? It never 
gave any. In so far as the Old Testament is concerned 
there was a statement made, of which we shall speak by and 
by; but it does not lay any claim whatever, except, as I 
shall show, to constructive truth; and that is indisputable 
on the question of morals. Concerning the higher spiritual 
development of men it lays down a chart or plan; and 
about that there has never been any dispute. But it is not 
an encyclopedia, and never pretended to be. It is not an ex- 
haustive treatise on the subject of theodicy. It is not a com- 
plete statement respecting the divine nature or the divine gov- 
ernment. There is no more modest book on the face of the 
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earth than the Old Testament in regard to the knowableness or 
unknowableness of God. It is not an encyclopedia even of 
moral things. Certainly it is not a universal history; for 
most of it is written as though there were no other nation 
but that of the Jews. It isa historical record of the de- 
velopment of the moral sense of the human race along the line 
of one national experience. It is an account of the gradual 
‘evolution of that morality which recognizes right and wrong 
as it took place in the posterity of Abraham down to the 
coming of Christ. 

It is not, therefore, a treatise indited by God toa certain 
accurate reporter who made a facsimile of his statement. 
It is a record of the early condition of men, individually, in 
family relations and in governmental relations down through 
hundreds of years to Christ’s time. Such is the Old Testa- 
ment history. 

Now, that history is not such an one as Bancroft would 
write—a philosophical unfolding. It simply represents life. 
Here you have a people portrayed, with a record of what 
they believed. The legends that have existed, the notions, 
variously stated, that have been held in regard to the genesis 
of the creation of the world, have -been gathered together 
and put into that particular form which at that time and to 
that people seemed true. And it is a very desirable thing 
that we should know what they did regard as the truth, 
and how they came to the beginning of the unfolding of 
the moral intellect, or conscience, in that early period. 

We find that at that time, according to Scripture, men 
were very low in understanding, low in moral impulse, low 
in all their ways. “In looking at. the heaven and the earth 
they touched the truth in but a few points. There was one 
God. This world was not a great batch of dough, with in- 
visible yeast of its own which fermented it, and by which it 
was gradually unfolded. This one God created the earth, 
and created it not as a carpenter and builder creates a house, 
nor asa king would construct a kingdom, but by methods 
of his own, which at that time no one pretended to know any- 
thing about. 

We are commencing to appreciate the wonder of the 
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wisdom of God in the methods by which the earth and all 
its inhabitants have been created; but we have before us 
in the early period of Scripture just the level upon which 
men at that time stood. Then, as the record proceeds, we 
find that they went up a little. 

You know that at the time of the patriarchs there was 
not a synagogue, nor a temple, nor a tabernacle, nor a per- 
immanent building or altar among the whole people. When 
anything of importance happened to Abraham be built an 
altar, and sacrificed on it, and abandoned it; Isaac built an 
altar at one place or another ; Jacob built altars at different 
points; but there was no roof over the head of one of the 
worshipers. ‘They were Bedouin Arabs, they lived in tents, 
and they followed pasturage. All their ideas at that time 
were comparatively low ; but we find that there was a gradual 
unfolding of them through experience. The household 
began to be something more than a mere tent. The rela- 
tions between man and man steadily but slowly ascended.* 
We have in Scripture the steps of progress; not much in 
detail, but they come out from one period to another. 
The relations between man and wife were lower than at a 
little later stage. Although afterwards there were backslid- 
ings and lapses, nevertheless there was an ascending scale 
in personal character, in the conceptions of God and: nature, 
in the relations of men with each other, and what is more 
vital, in the relations between man and woman. 

When the race had passed through the early stages of poly- 
gamy, that institution began to decay. When they had passed 
through the first experiences of involuntary slavery, that was 
found to be declining. Under the great light that was coming 
forth these things were dying out : not by ordinance, but by in- 
fluence. They did not raise cotton nor sugar in those days. 
There would have been no political advantage in it. Slavery 
was so burdensome that they had not strength to carry it, and 
by its decline it was part and parcel of an ascending moral 
influence in national life. 

Coming later down, we begin to find positive piety devel- 
oped. Men were so filled with moral emotions that they 
could not help singing; and psalms and hymns broke out 
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on every hand. In the records of the early days we do not 
find them, but later on they begin to blossom. 

The development of the race is very much like the 
development of the year. The frigid March brings forth 
little but storms. With April will come some things—plants 
that are almost as gelid as the frost. May will bring more 
flowers ; and June will be all aglow. 

So we find recorded in the Bible a succession of develop- 
ments of the unfolding of mankind in the early periods of 
their existence, showing the ascension of the human race 
under the varied influences, partly of occupation, partly of 
government and partly of religious inspiration; and the 
whole showing the unfolding plan of God in the elevation 
of mankind. 

Still later we begin to come to the question of civil rela- 
tions, or the relations of governments, first as between rulers 
and the people. The commonwealth of Israel was too early 
“to maintain itself,—too unvirtuous and temptable,—although 
the first idea of a democratic government is to be found in 
the Old Testament. . The industrial economies began to 
develop, to unfold themselves then. I do not care who 
Moses was, nor whether he did or did not write the books 
that are called “the books of Moses;” but as they stand 
in the Bible they have, I was going to say, more sanitary 
rules than any modern medical treatise. That would be 
extravagant; but I do say that the industrial regulations 
there laid down have scarcely been advanced from that 
early day. 

As you come along down a little further, you arrive at 
the period of the strife between humanity and despotism ; 
and there you find the prophets, that are called God’s great 
statesmen. The prophets were not men who looked with a 
spyglass away beyond what anybody else could see. To 
prophesy means to teach. They were moral teachers. They 
were the men who denounced wrong, cruelty and oppression, 
high and low. They followed Israel all the way down. 

At last, through the ages, we come to “the fullness of 
times” as it is called. We do not set out tender plants till 
the middle of June. Until after the 18th of May it is not 
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safe to set out your geraniums and tender-leaved plants; but 
in the fullness of summer you can do things which you could 
not do before. And when the fullness of times came, with 
it came a disclosure of God’s idea of manhood in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, who came to give mankind an exhibition 
of God which the world was not ready for before, to live 
what he taught, and to stand, even among scoffers and un- 
believers of every name, and amid false religions everywhere, 
the one supreme, grand ideal of what manhood should be. 
It has been supposed that he came only to teach of God. 
He came to teach of God; but he came also to set before 
mankind an unwasting ideal of what man should be as well as 
what God is. 

So then, the structure or anatomy of Scripture is a state- 
ment of the steps of development taken in the line of moral 
sense, or conscience, under the general system of God by 
inspiration, brought to bear on the mind universally. Those 
influences that led them onward and upward were subject to 
various reactions ; for the world has never grown in straight 
lines, but always in spirals. 

On the whole, the Scriptures were written by inspired 
men; but they were written as a history of the moral un- 
folding of the human race. What was it that tended to lift 
the race onward and upward all the while? When the animal 
appetites have been the strongest, why out of rude strength 
of these basilar passions has justice been striving onward and 
upward? Why should gentleness and meekness have super- 
vened harsh strength? Where did the power that brought 
about these results come from? ‘There was an inspiration 
which produced that tendency. It was the inspiration of 
God; or, if you choose to call it so, it was a divine provi- 
dence working upon mankind. We have a record of it in 
only one nation; but it was going on in others, some bring- 
ing up the intellectual side, some the esthetic side, some the 
imaginative side, some the organic or law side, and the He- 
brew the moral sense or conscience. The Bible is simply a 
record of the inspiration that took place upon the Hebrew 
portion of the whole race of man. 

Now as to the accuracy with which it was done. It makes 
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but very little difference when a man gives a history that is 
substantially true, whether he spells right or not. An error 
in the spelling of a doctor’s prescription might change the 
nature of the materia medica ; but a history of the race may 
be true though incidental statements in it may not turn out 
to be correct. 

Have you.ever seen the old sailing maps? You will find 
them largely made up of coast-lines. The latitudes and 
longitudes are represented on them with substantial accur- 
acy. They show where the channels are. They are not 
correct in all their details; but a sailing map was made to 
steer by, and not to criticise. It is not a treatise on geog- 
raphy or geology. It is simply a representation of the track 
that a ship shall follow. For that they were right and true. 
But the old maps have all sorts of symbols—dolphins, urns, 
etc.; and here comes a pedantic man who says that what- 
ever the map says is strictly true; that the map is absolutely 
accurate; that if it says there is an urn, there zs an urn; 
that if it says there is a dolphin, there zs a dolphin; that if 
it says there is sea-weed, there zs sea-weed—or if there is 
not there ought to be, and you must make it up by faith. 
The old shipmaster says on the other hand, “I don’t know 
about those things; but I have used that map for fifty years, 
and it has never betrayed me; the latitudes and longitudes, 
and the islands and rocks are all there, and the channel is 
there, and I do.not care for anything more.” _ 

Now the Bible is a sailing book. It lays down the survey 
of the world. It shows where the channels are, where the 
shoals are, where the lines run; and it says, “ This is the 
book to live by.”* That is the only claim the Bible ever 
makes for its own inspiration; for in writing to Timothy 
Paul says, “All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness [that is the cutting edge of the 
verse], that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” 

The Bible then comes into our hands as a book which, 
in the unfolding of the providence of God along the line of 
the ages in respect to one particular people, shows where 
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the weakness was, and where the danger and evils were ; 
and it lays down an explicit set of directions by which a 
man may go safely through life; and it is not fair to take 
it and criticise it as pedantic schoolmen and interpreters have 
done. Itisa book of life unto life, and I propose to look 
at it for a single moment in that light. 

I have a great many young men and middle-aged men in 
my congregation, and they are all reading. They believe 
me—just as far as they do, and that is all. No man will 
believe what I say because I say it. Not only do they read, - 
and listen to preaching, but they go up and down in the 
world ; and they have their own opinions of things; and I 
wish to appeal to your plain practical sense on this subject, 
and to urge your acceptance of the Word of God on grounds 
that comport with your best judgment, and with your highest 
moral feeling. 

The Word of God, from beginning to end, teaches that there 
is a personal Creator, contrary to the theory of a certain train 
of modern thought. This is a great truth to have established. 
The teaching that this world had a Creator; that it did not 
unfold out of itself; that it did not come into existence of 
its own accord ; that there was a personal cause ; that there was 
a Being, not like us, whom we yet so nearly resemble that we 
can form some conception of him; a Being of intelligence, 
of will, of emotion, with a personality, doubtless largely aug- 
mented, and with a province of which human life furnishes 
no type, grander and infinitely larger in every direction 
than it is within the ability of man to trace, yet represented 
very fairly by our term personal ; a purposing, thinking, act- 
ing, executing God of supreme power—this teaching is op- 
posed to the speculations of the atheist. It is opposed to 
that form of revolutionary doctrine which is urged largely 
in Germany by the representatives of Heckel. 

The Bible, all the way through, from beginning to end, 
bears witness to one God; but the oneness should not be 
confounded with that which is discussed in modern contro- 
versy. What is meant in Scripture is one God as distin- 
guished from a god behind every phenomenon in nature. 
There has been held the wild and vague idea that there 
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were as many gods as there were natural laws; and it has 
been computed that the gods and godlings amounted to 
more than a million. 

Now, the unity of the thought and center of the universe, 
the unity of purpose, the unity of things, was taught from 
the earliest day of the Old Testament right straight through 
to the very last, without variableness or shadow of turning. 
Men say that in the New Testament time unity was trinitized, 
and that there it was lost. Not at all. It was the compari- 
son with other and external divinities that made the unity. 
In the New Testament there is simply a shadowy intimation 
that in the one person there was an acknowledged existence 
over and above that which belongs to men. The doctrine of 
the trinity is not taught in the New Testament so abso- 
lutely as many think. It seems to me to be intimated 
there rather than taught; and this view affords a solu- 
tion of many questions that it would otherwise be diffi- 
cult to solve. I teach and I believe this doctrine, not be- 
cause I can accurately define it. It is high above my 
head, and I cannot understand it; but I see no objection 
to it, and I can find desirable things in it, and I cannot 
honestly get over certain passages in any other way than by 
supposing that the divine nature has inhering in it these per- 
sonalities. 

Well, now, can three be one and one be three? Why not? 
There is one hand, and there are five fingers that make it. 
That is rather. an illustration than an analogy, but we can 
understand it. If you go to primitive forms or organic life, 
you find that they are very simple, but by the addition of 
simples you come to complexity ; and that complexity works 
simplicity. The sac is the lowest form of life; but that is 
capable of expansion. Though it is the beginning of absolute 
simplicity, by-and-by, as you rise, you will find that there 
begin to be traces of complexity; and a little higher up you 
will find that special organs have special functions ; and this 
goes on, organization growing larger and larger until you 
reach first the vertebrate, and then the mammal. By this time 
you find that organization has enormously increased, and that 
this is the style of the universe. The thought of God is un- 
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folding and making simplicity complex, putting more and more 
into individual creatures. 

When you rise above the mere animals to the lowest man, 
you find that he is made up of a body and a mind, and that in 
that mind there is what may be called the lower section ; that 
which he has in common with the lion, the cow and the horse— 
namely, the basilar instincts and appetites that in the animal 
creation constitute the whole. But as you come to the human 
family you find a stratum of social faculties that overlay and 
intersperse these other and lower propensities. When you go 
alittle higher than that you find that there is a stratum of 
faculties having relation to every form of matter, to all human 
qualities, to the interplay of cause and effect. There you 
have a threefold stratification in man. If you go higher 
you find a peculiar development utterly unknown in the 
animal kingdom—imagination, the sense of wit, the appre- 
ciation of color, and what not; and thus far there is a 
fourfold group of faculties to make one individual. When 
you go above that you come to the realm of faith, of spiritual 
outlooking sight, the fullness of the higher nature that is in 
man, the God that is in him; and there is a fivefold group of 
faculties that go to make up one individual. 

Now, I can conceive that as you go still higher than that, if 
aman is made of so many successive aggregations or groups 
of faculties, you may come to a style of character that is made 
up of aggregations of persons. Therefore when men declare 
that the Trinity is impossible, that it is inconsistent with every- 
thing we know, I say that it is quite the contrary. It is right 
along the line of what we know, not only, but it accords with 
what we might reasonably expect; and it goes to show that 
the argument which is raised against it is not valid. There is 
really no philosophical objection to the theory of such an un- 
folding. In the first place, then, the unequivocal declaration 
of an intelligent, personal God, pervades the whole Bible. 

Then next, the Word of God declares that there is a 
moral government of God over this world. It does not 
define it, as we should in modern times, philosophically; but 
it teaches everywhere that such has been the arrangement 
of the divine creative mind, and that prosperity goes with 
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tendencies in ascension. It is as if God had said, “I so 
govern the world which I have created and sustain that they 
shall be happy who obey the great laws which I have imposed 
on mankind, and they shall be unhappy who disobey them.” 
It is taught in the Old Testament that righteousness exalts 
a nation, and that oppression, wrong, passion, self-indulgence 
and such like things degrade a nation. Happiness goes with 
obedience and unhappiness goes with disobedience. That is 
the principle of moral government; and it is based upon the 
original structure of things and the tendency of causes through- 
out the world. 

The subject of the forms which providential government 
may take, whether it moves by great natural laws outside of 
them or within them, or by special evolution—that is a debat- 
able subject; but that God exists, that he created the world, 
and that he so created it that everything tends towards right- 
eousness, is the testimony of the Bible; nor has science nor 
anything else yet conflicted with it successfully. 

The Scripture also gives a correct view of man; and, what 
is most remarkable, gives it incidentally, without stating it cate- 
gorically. That is being shown by the modern methods of 
evolution.. It gives a correct view of man as an animal, as a 
physical being. It also, from beginning to end, recognizes the 
fact that though he is an animal in part, he is likewise a rational 
and moral creature. It recognizes that, being rational and 
moral, he is in conflict with himself as an animal. The con- 
flict of ages has been the attempt to reconcile these two ele- 
ments which every man has in him—the physical man with his 
appetites and passions, and the rational and moral man with 
his reason and conscience; and to so organize life that they shall 
both be in harmony with each other and with human affairs. 
The Bible has gone on all the way through as if this con- 
flict was taking place. It never said that man came up from 
the lower regions, and has, in general with all animals, muscles, 
circulation and certain functions of heart and brain and nerve; 
and yet it recognizes what the effect of having those things is— 
that the under man does not understand the upper man, and 
that the upper man does not understand the under man, and 
that they are always battling one against the other. 
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You find this brought out most clearly in the seventh of 
Romans, in a dramatic form, by the apostle Paul, where he 
_ says that the flesh ‘lusteth to sin, to disobedience, but that the 
spirit is eternally aspiring to purity and nobility, the two being 
at odds with each other—so at odds that a man by his consti- 
tution cannot understand God’s law, and the spirit is so weak 
that it cannot control this animal. It would seem as though 
Paul had before his eyes a child five or six years old, who was 
trying to rein up a wild buffalo that was running away with 
him on the prairie, and said, “I would go that way, but 
the beast won’t let me; I would stop, but it drags me along.” 

“The good that I would I do not; but the evil which I 
would not, that Ido. Nowif I do that I would not, it is no 
more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. I find then a 
law, that, when I would do good, evil is present with me. For 
I delight in the law of God after the inward man; but I see 
another law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in 
my members. O wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver 
me from this body of death?” He represented himself as 
being chained to a dead creature, or to a fatal life. 

And so we find all the way through the Bible the con- 
flict in man as between the upper and the lower, the higher 
and the inferior endowment, is recognized; and modern 
science begins to show the foundation of fact on which it 


stands, : 
The harmonizing element is introduced into the Word of 


God; and one of the most striking things which you will 
find in it is not so much explicit statement as universal usage. 
The attempt of the Bible to harmonize men in society has 
never been by external organization. It never put emphasis 
upon that. It recognizes the benefit of the family, the benefit 
of civil government, the benefit of industry, the benefit of politi- 
cal economy; it recognizes all these great instrumental influ- 
ences; but it strikes at the root of the matter, and says, “ The in- 
dividual must be harmonized.” | First you must harmonize the 
individual with himself and then you can harmonize society. 
You cannot harmonize society except through the conversion 
of the individual. There must come into him such a divine 
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power as shall really amount to a new life, to a new arrange- 
ment of all the elements of his being. 

Men are attempting to recompose the world by governments; 
they are attempting to recompose society by all forms of 
guilds, combinations, fusions; they are attempting by such 
means to recompose the great industrial realm on the question 
of equality and justice; but you never will harmonize the 
world or society or industry except by harmonizing individ- 
uals. ‘When men are harmonized with themselves they can go 
along with each other. You must change the individual men. 
Their natures must be changed. They must have self-con- 
trol. They must come under a common law that influences 
every man. 

In times of Hebrew slavery what was the emancipation proc- 
lamation? ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ Po- 
lygamy came; and through hardness of heart it was tol- 
erated or permitted, under the circumstances, because there 
was not moral power enough to restrain the passions of men ; 
but as the idea of individual virtue grew brighter and purer, 
this evil fell away as a filthy rag. Change of the individual 
will be the change of all the race at last. Christ’s method 
was this : “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” In other words, Love is the key- 
note of all future development. And love itself must be bifur- 
cated. Itmust take two directions. It must work toward God— 
that is spirituality; and it must work toward men—that is 
morality. The fountain of spirituality must be love, and the 
fountain of morality must be love. Conscience never will 
unitize the world. The doctrine of right and wrong will 
never harmonize men with unlike natures; but the practice 
of love will. The law of love will be the law in the time that 
is to come. Love to God and love to one’s fellow men is the 
great remedial influence that is to prevail. Among men we 
have never seen it. We have never beheld an era of love. 

If the people who worship within the walls of this church 
were inspired with true love, enthusiastic benevolence, the 
warmth, the summer of that feeling would transform this com- 
munity more than all the churches and societies init. But one 
church pivots on conscience; another on faith ; another on 
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history; and they are jagged in themselves, There are no 
churches that yet revolve about love. We have never seen 
moral summer yet in this world ; and we shall not see it until 
all ideas of justice founded on brute force are purged out of 
the horizon of men’s thoughts, and until men shall learn that 
love is trustworthy, and shall venture on it in communities. 
That is dawning on the horizon, but it has never yet come 
into communal activity. It isa grand moral influence held 
high from the beginning, never eclipsed, sounding on down to 
the last days from the primitive periods of Scripture. ‘ Thou 
shalt love ; loveis a fulfilling of the law; on this hang all past 
histories,” says Christ; and Paul iterates and reiterates the 
declaration that he who loves not understands not God, and 
that he who loves understands God, because God is love. 

There is not a man on earth who believes a word of it. All 
those heresies of theology which regard love as incidental to 
something that is more important, all those notions which men 
hold about love being a wishy-washy species of benevolence, 
show that there is a fundamental misunderstanding on this. 
subject. I say, from philosophy as well as from the Word of 
God, that trustworthy Love is the only thing that is going to 
cleanse mankind and reorganize human society. 

The Bible develops the purest and finest elements of man’s 
nature. It contains the true science of spiritual evolution. 
Gradually we see coming to pass in society that which was 
foretold and is insisted upon in the Word of God. Look at 
the things which make one man apart from his fellows, look 
at the things which make some men superior to others, 
registered according to the doctrines of public sentiment. 
Rude strength has gone out, except on emergencies. A 
great Hercules stalking through our streets would find access 
to no respectable family. Mere knowledge is no longer a 
pass-word. We want a man to be genial. We want him to 
be cultivated. We want him to have familiarity with things 
fine and graceful. A man with no knowledge of music or 
poetry or sentiment, a man that ‘has only basilar unfoldings, 
is not acceptable in society. Society itself recognizes a su- 
periority of the spiritual over the animal. It is a very rude 
and imperfect process; but it is a process that is distinctly 
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marked, showing that the spirit which explicitly declared 
‘this to be the working force of life is in accordance with 
actual experience. Men do not do the things prescribed in 
the Bible because that book tells them to, but because they 
find that those are the things by which life is made smoother 
and more full of joy and pleasure. Yet the Bible from the — 
earliest days has insisted that such shall be the way of life. 

The Word of God opens more breathing room. If I did 
not believe in living hereafter I should suffocate. I remem- 
ber very well, in my college days, when I did my journeying 
on foot, putting up one night at a village tavern, and being 
lodged in a little room at the end of an entry. Although it 
was July, I was sunk into a feather bed; the window could not 
be opened ; before midnight I was in a state almost like that 
of an anatomical preparation; but at last I refused to be | 
smothered, and took myself out, and felt the reviving influence 
of the refreshing atmosphere, having the whole world to 
breathe in. The veranda floor was better to me then than 
soft feathers. 

So I should feel if I were shut up to the consciousness that 
_ there is no room for me except between me and the grave; 
that there is no air for me except the little that I have now. 
It would suffocate me. I want all the air there is between me 
and God’s throne; and I have it. I want all the sweep there 
is between that throne and the eternities; and I have it. 
Christ brought life and immortality to light for me. 

The whole human family ought to protest against any phil- 
osophy which should bring in mephitic reasonings in regard to 
immortality, lessening, circumscribing the limit of existence. 
Men accept such reasonings mournfully. They say that they 
depart from the faith of their childhood with regret. If I am 
not to live again let me die before I find it out. If that is 
true do not tell it to me. I cannot live without the hope of 
immortality ; and if it is based on nothingness, let me not 
know it now, and I shall not know it then; to know it will 
do me no good. ce 

It is often said that it is best to know the truth always. I 
make this exception, I think there are truths that it is not 
best for one to know. There are truths of love that one turns 
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affrighted from, saying, “If it comes to pass I will not know 
it.” There are truths of life which spring from deeper feel- 
ings than we recognize in our philosophy. 

But if there is in the substratum of my existence that which 
separates me from the brute beneath me, if there is life here- 
after, if this little game that we are playing here is not all of 
life, if our aspirations and longings are not in vain, if our hope 
of immortality shall be realized, let me know these things. 
They @re true. Life shall rot go out. The hand of God will 
fill the urn with oil that shall burn on through eternity. 

Above all these purely philosophical elements in the Word of 
God I mention last the presentation of the highest of ideals as 
a realization. Men have been endeavoring to live more and 
more heroically, and have been tending to do it; but the 
greater part of the human family have been saying, “ It is too 
high for us; we cannot reach it.” And behold! the door 
opens, and there appears a sublime spectacle—the Son of 
Man dwelling among men. 

Now, if he had come down with plenary power men would 
have said, “Yes, God can live so.” But he allowed him- 
self to be called a man. Born as we are born, at the bot- 
tom, so that no creature could be born below him, living in 
poverty, working with his own hands, earning his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, and coming up from the very lowest . 
tier of human life and experience into the strength and beauty 
of a perfect manhood, he walked among men to show that ab- 
solute love to God and absolute love to man was compatible 
with human existence under the limitations of time and matter. 
He was, as it respects his external presentation to the world, 
man; he was, as it respects his interior, divine, although in 
eclipse; and even the atheist looks upon him as too sacred to 
be touched or smeared: and the infidel bows himself before 
the conception of this perfect man who has come down through 
the ages more and more adored. 

No man can measure the influence which Christ’s life has 
exerted in the midst of all the conflicts of time. No man can 
measure the faith and hope which it inspires. No man can_ 
measure that attraction by which it is lifting men up from the 
plane of a lower carnal life, and presenting a higher spiritual 
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life to their imagination. No man can form any conception 
of these things until he has passed to the other side. But 
Christ himself has said that he has gone home to succor those 
who are in life’s struggle. He is at the right hand of God to 
make intercession for you and me. He is not there that we 
may have some regal and romantic notion of universal com- 
mand. Universal command in his hand is in the nature of 
tenderness and gentleness and kindness. He is in sympathy 
with all mankind; and, with infinite resources, he declares, 
“Tam moving upon the hearts of men to make them glorious.” 
What part of this sacred record do you want to see wiped 
out? The unfolding of God’s purposes, always ascending in 
development—what part of that would you throw away? 
What is the Bible to you? Is it your father’s or your mother’s 
book? That is gracious; but there ought to be something 
better than that. Do you feel the need of a higher life un- 
folding in yourself? Do you feel the necessity of coming intu 
sympathy with God’s plan in this world, and of quadrating 
your way so that it shall be in sympathy with natural law, and 
the higher form of natural, spiritual law? Is the Bible to you 
a book of disputation, or is it the man of your counsel and 
your guide? Is ita lamp to your feet? Isit alight to your 
path? Is it the bread and water of life to you? Do you use 
it to thoroughly furnish yourself for every good word and 
work? Do you take to yourself the catalogue of virtues that 
it recommends, and reject the catalogue of vices which it con- 
demns? Do you take it as your medical adviser? Do you 
shape your life by its ideal ? ; 
Abandon all dispute. Abandon skepticism. Abandon those 
habits of controversy by which you are ready to tear the 
Bible part from part. Take it as the book of your life. 
Take it as the chart by which to steer. Take it as that 
which you trust. Believe it. Attempt to live by it. And 
may he who gave it illumine your soul by the Holy Ghost. 
So you shall find that it will not betray you in life nor aban- 
don you in death, And when you awake beyond you will 
find that it has been a good pilot, a safe captain and a blessed 
companion; and the only difference between expectation here 
and realization there will be that the half was not told you. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


It is good for us to come unto thee, where we know there is wealth, 
compassion and sympathy. We rejoice that the High Priest set forth 
for us can have compassion upon those who are out of the way, and are 
compassed with infirmities, so that they may come boldly to the throne 
of grace to obtain mercy and help in every time of need. Our fathers 
trusted in thee, and we are witnesses of how firmly they walked, sustained 
by their faith, and how, through hope and through years of clear light, 
they went down to the valley of the shadow of death. And they have left 
us the testimony that it is not in vain that we serve the Lord. Wehaveal- 
ways been brought up in the love and faith of God; and we are witnesses 
that thy faithfulness has never failed even when we have gone away 
from thee. Thou hast not departed from us when we have sought to 
come to thee. Thou hast not been hard and unfeeling ; but thou hast 
pitied us. Thou hast lifted us in condescension and in great mercy. 
Thou didst never break a promise to us, though we have broken many to 
thee. In times of great tribulation and distress thou hast rescued us, 
and we have promised to serve thee all the days of our lives; and 
behold, when deliverance was at hand, and prosperity shone again upon 
us, we easily forgot our pledges, and went the way of selfishness and 
worldliness. When sickness has overtaken us, and we have tossed on 
beds of pain, by day and by night, and thou hast snatched us out of the 
hand of death, and we have given our life unto thee as our Deliverer, 
and thou hast vouchsafed to us thy mercy, and blown away the dark 
cloud that hovered over us, all our renewed strength and all our refreshed 
powers we have dedicated again to selfishness and to the world, and so 
have cheated thee, and deserved nothing at thy hand; and thou hast 
not been grieved away, but thou hast turned again with infinite tender- 
ness, and called, and called us; and we are monuments of thy grace. 
We are alive, not through our own wisdom, nor skill, nor strength, but 
through the saving mercies of God. Make us ashamed, we beseech of 
thee, that we should lift up the darkness of such lives as ours against: 
the radiance of thy love. By thy mercies may we be drawn to thee, 
May the meekness and gentleness that are in Christ bring us to his 
service. And as thou hast planted all that-is noblest in the way of 
Christ, so may we sink ourselves in submission to him. 

We pray that thou wouldst deliver any who are in the thrall of unbe- 
lief. Deliver any who are in the power of down-breaking temptations. 
Deliver any who are ready to fall, standing in slippery places. Deliver, 
we beseech of thee, those who are beset with troubles. Be on the side 
of those who are in distress or despair; and may every one who seeks, 
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even by the smallest endeavor, to return, hear thy voice from afar call- 
ing and saying, This is the way; walk ye init. If there be those who 
have gone astray, may they discern a Father that sees them before they 
see him. 

O Lord, our God, we pray that thou wouldst grant that there may be 
many who shall go out of darkness into light; out of the service of Satan 
into the service of the living God. Bless thy word to-night. May it 
cause illumination. May it quicken purpose. May it bring forth fruit. 
Grant, we pray thee, that the truth may shine brighter and brighter, with 
a better understanding on the part of men of the great gift of God to 
them. Spread abroad: the gospel of Christ to men; and we pray that 
this whole race may at last, ascending, be gathered in, and that there 
may be but one people in the new heaven and the new earth in which 
dwelleth righteousness, where no man shall have occasion to say to his 
neighbor, know ye the Lord? in that all shall know him, from the great- 
est unto the least. : 

We pray that with this incoming view our faith may not fail. We 
pray that we may see what is the inward substance of the truth of God. 
And when we have gone through the peril of our life individually, may 
we find, in the hour of death, that we have not believed in false trust. 
May we be witnesses of the truth of God that is vital; and having passed 
through the darkness, may that light dawn upon us which shall never 
set again. 

And to thy nanie shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. Amen. 
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“‘And there went great multitudes with him: and he turned, and said 
unto them, If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple.” Luke xiv: 25, 26, 


This is terrible. It is asking a man to plunge headlong 
into a gulf of darkness. It is annihilation of everything 
that is worthy and good in a man to ask him to hate. Is 
this Christ’s gospel—the gospel of hating? It has been 
made to appear so by perversion; but to hate is not de- 
clared here to be a prime duty. Hating father and mother, 
and brother and sister, and wife and children, and one’s 
own self, is not here made to be the great element of alle- 
giance to Christ. When a man has coiled himself up like 
an infernal serpent, hating on every side, is he a disciple? 
What kind of a disciple is that? What sort of a religion is 
it that requires a man to hate? 

This is one of those cases in which you must con- 
sider two things. First, you must consider the situa- 
tion in which Jesus was speaking, and what he was after ; 
and then you must consider the habits of speech that he in- 
dulged in—for he was the least literal of any man that ever 
taught. He taught by figure more than any other teacher 
on record. The man who has no interpreting power, no 
poetry, no rhetorical conception, cannot understand Jesus. 

He was about to leave the north of Palestine. His mis- 
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sion there was pretty much fulfilled. He had turned his face 
southward, and was on his final journey toward Jerusalem, 
where he was to suffer many things, and be crucified. On 
the whole, he was very much discouraged with his minis- 
try. It culminated in the feeding of the five thousand 
upon the northern shore of Galilee, when they were so 
struck with the unquestionable miracle of multiplying the 
loaf that they determined to make him their king, to hold 
the reins of government, to drive out the Roman, and to 
establish the prophetic kingdom; and they meant that he 
should be their king; but he refused; and the impression 
produced upon them was, that he stirred them up to the 
point of accomplishing, and then like a craven backed 
down and would not go forward. So it was at that time 
that the enthusiasm of the people very much abated; and 
when he returned to the western shore he was beset by the 
scribes and the priests, and was abandoned by the people 
—so much so that it seemed as though he needed rest and 
encouragement; and he took his journey to the north, on 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, into the mountainous region, 
and would that no man should know that he was there, 
and refused, or sought to refuse, to engage in the work 
of miracles, or in works of mercy, there. He was trans- 
figured, as it were. He was lifted up, in heavenly vision, 
above the physical and sensuous, and his whole soul was 
renewed and brightened again, preparatory to the laststeps 
of his earthly ministry. He had come down from the moun- 
tain; and although he needed rest and encouragement, 
his face was turned for the last time toward Jerusalem. 
The crowd began to come again around about him, and 
were eager not only to follow him, but to become his disci- 
ples. Some came because they were sick, and they knew 
he could heal them. Others came because they were blind, 
or their children, or their friends, and they knew he could 
cure blindness. Still others came because they were hun- 
gry, and they knew he could feed them. 

Such was the poverty of the time that one good hearty 
meal was a great thing in a man’s estimation. That was 
the period in which the Lord’s prayer was made, one of 
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the most important, one of the pivotal, petitions of which 
is, “Give us this day our daily bread.” You never utter 
the Lord’s prayer having a sense of its original import. 
You never come near enough to starvation for that. The 
passage “ Give us this day our daily bread ” has little appli- 
cation to you when you have bread enough for six years 
ahead. But there was a time when whole peoples well- 
nigh starved; and then it was that the Lord’s prayer put 
that, staff into the hand of want and hunger. 

So there were a great many that followed Christ because 
he fed them—and that was not unworthy: it was worthy, 
among other things. Then there were a great many who 
followed him because they thought he was going to establish 
an earthly kingdom. There were also a great many who 
followed him because everybody followed him. Besides, 
there were a great many newsmongers and curious folks 
that followed him because there was a great ado made 
about him. Zverybody was going to see and to hear, and 
they went to see and to hear. But almost nobody followed 
him because they wanted to be transformed in their na- 
ture. Everybody wanted to be his disciple; but nobody 
wanted to be an inside disciple. They were all outsiders. 
And he turned upon them—what for? To make them un- 
derstand that religion was difficult? No; but to make them 
understand that religion was deep; that it meant something 
more than adhering to a routine of observances, or follow- 
ing a school, or becoming the disciple of a worker of mira- 
cles; that it was a transformation that went clear down to 
the depths of their being, and brought them into a condi- 
tion in which everything that was in them would be on the 
side of spiritual purity. It is as though he had said, “If 
you are to be my disciples, and are to love me, I will receive 
you only on the condition that your love to me is such 
that if it come into contrast or competition with any lower 
feeling, that lower feeling shall be given up. I will not be 
the lover of any one who cannot love as I deserve to be 
loved.” He raised the ideal of what it wasto be a Chris- 
tian, and showed how noble, how generous, how just, how 
truthful, how pure it is. To be his friend one must be like 
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him. If, in attempting this, business should come up, no 
matter how equitable it may be, and stand in the way of 
the purification of the soul and the exaltation of the spirit- 
ual nature, business must go under. If honors and ambi- 
tions, no matter how worthy, come in the way of the soul’s 
development in godliness, then honors and ambitions must 
give way. If even the affections come in the way of these 
things, then the affections must take a subordinate place. 

Now, this is not a parable or a metaphor that is out of 
the way, extravagant and strange; it is a thing that not 
unfrequently occurs. That is to say, our strong feelings 
are trodden under foot at the beck of some yet stronger 
ones. 

A mother is a pioneer on the border of some wilderness 
not yet cleared of wild beasts, and is surrounded by the 
children that she is rearing; and it happens, on a certain 
day, that her babe creeps out of her sight. Now and then 
its chirping voice is heard, and the mother hums and sings 
at her work, when an older child sees a wolf approach the 
babe, and in dread and fear runs to the mother. The other 
children, affrighted, hasten to her side. She tears them 
all away, instantly, and rushes to the babe. Did she hate 
those children when she thrust them aside and went to the 
babe? No, that great-hearted woman loved them; but the 
babe was in peril, and must be saved. 

It is as if God said, “‘When a soul lies in peril, tear away 
whatever things stand in the way of its salvation, however 
dear they may be, and count them as nothing, and save that 
soul.” 

Well, but can such things be except indrama and poetry ? 
Yes, they are being enacted all the time in a lower sphere. 
A great-souled woman, standing in royalty, meets her prince 
in an untitled lover; and her heart goes out to him, she 
yields allegiance to him, and her life henceforth is his. All 
the relations of the order to which she belongs are obstacles 
in the way of her union with him. Her friends are all op- 
posed to it. Her father and mother, her brothers and sis- 
ters, all that are related to her, attempt to restrain and hold 
her back. What does she say? “Though I sacrifice the 
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round globe I am his, and his I will be.” She casts aside 
all her conditions, all her relations, that she may take her 
soul to him whom she loves. Love is irresistible. It is 
mightier than the movement of the spheres. It is more 
powerful than the human will. Many waters cannot quench 
it. Death itself cannot destroy it. We see instances in 
which love sacrifices everything for the sake of the one 
loved. It acts as if it hated whatever opposes it. It re- 
sists it. It resents it. It dashes aside every hindrance, no 
matter how dear it is. 

So Christ says, “ They who follow me for a higher life 
and for immortality, must do it with such intensity that 
whatever rises up between them and this bright ideal 
must be sacrificed.” 

And O, if one could see what we are after; if one could 
hear the chorded heart, with not one single cacophonous 
note; if one were permitted to look upon the soul exalted, 
purified, breaking into a rapture such as the Apocalypse 
describes, and rise into that joy which comes from a realiza- 
tion of inspired’ power, and dominion, and glory and love 
in which the Father of the universe dwells forever and for- 
ever; if one could but behold the triumph of a ransomed 
soul that is beginning to understand what it is to become a 
man in Christ Jesus, methinks there is nothing on the broad 
earth that he would not give up, that he would not sacrifice, 
that he would not throw away, for the sake of sonship in God. 

This is not an argument concerning difficulty. It does not 
touch that question. To be sure Christ says, “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me.” It is only that a thing which is so high, so 
deep, so lordly in its excellence, is not a thing that a man 
can acquire instantly. A man can change his garment at 
once; but the building in the soul of that which Christ 
would have us build there cannot be done in a moment nor 
in an hour. In order to attain this higher form of educa- 
tion a man must take up the cross, and overcome difficul- 
ties in himself. Every man who even learns the elementary 
branches of arithmetic and grammar is obliged to take up 
his cross. He has to apply himself to disagreeable tasks 
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for the sake of achieving a higher good. It is not, however, 
an everlasting cross that a man has to take up: it is the 
cross of beginning, of entering upon, the career which he 
has before him. 

This is so not only in ordinary life, but in the Christian life. 
A Christian life is easier than any other. It is easy to go 
along the lines of nature; and religion is but a higher fae 
of nature. It is a revelation of God’s purposes. It is an 
adaptation of all our faculties and organs to a higher mode 
of living. The difficulty of a Christian life is in the begin- 
ning; and the difficulty of beginning a Christian life is not 
so great as that of beginning any other life. It is not half 
so difficult as the beginning of any profession, or any branch 
of political economy. 

This is not an attempt, then, to show that religion is in- 
trinsically difficult: it isan attempt, rather, to show that it is 
intrinsically profound; that it means something. It is not 
church-joining; it is not creed-building. It is man-revolu- 
tionizing. It is a total change of the currents, the purposes, 
the aspirations, of a man’s life. It is living, not by the 
eye, not by the ear, not by sense, but by faith, by the vision 
of truth, of purity, of love, of fidelity, of godliness. It is 
living above the earth, and in the presence of God; and for 
that sake a man should sacrifice everything. 

This is not set forth alone in the passage which I have 
alluded to, and which has sometimes been a stumbling-block 
to the unlettered and uninstructed. There are three pas- 
sages strung together here, There is the text, which meas- 
ures the depth and intensity of the purpose of the soul in 
the direction of regeneration and glorification. Then comes 
this one: 


“‘ Which of you, intending to build a tower [a castle, a mansion], sitteth 
not down first and counteth the cost, whether he have sufficient to finish 
it? Lest, haply, after he hath laid the foundation, and is not able to finish 
it, all that behold it begin to mock him, saying, ‘This man began to 
build, and was not able to finish.’” 


It would seem as if this were a warning to a man to con- 
sider the difficulties attending the prosecution of a Christian 
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life, and form a judgment as to whether he would be able 
to hold out, before entering upon it. A man would be a 
fool who should dothat. There is not a man on the face of 
the globe who would enter upon that life if he waited until 
he felt sure of his ability to overcome the difficulties that 
might beset him, I think that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred in business, if men were to take into account all 
the chances of failure, and act accordingly, they would not 
dare to venture. We have to act by faith, and take our 
chances, in every venture that we make; and there is noth- 
ing that would sooner stop the beginnings of a Christian 
life than for a man to sit down and say, “ Well now, here is 
my temper. I never think of controlling it except to a very 
limited degree. I am astrong man, and a good deal too 
bold; and is it at all likely that I shall be able to control my 
temper? Then I am selfish; I should like to be benevolent; 
but is it at all likely that I shall be able to become so by the 
force of resolution? Besides, I never saw much in singing 
or in praying; and is it likely that I shall suddenly become 
impressed with the utility of these things? And as toan 
invisible life, I like a life that I can see. I like to know that 
I am standing on good, solid, substantial ground.” 

» No, that is not the point of the parable. As a prudent 
man, when he is going to build a castle or a mansion, has a 
realizing sense of the magnitude of the work; as he knows 
that it’ is not like throwing upa corn-stalk hut, or a brush 
hovel; as he knows that it will require all the energy he can 
bring to it; so this parable is designed to teach men, in 
entering upon a Christian life, not to calculate the chances 
of success, but to have a sense of the reality of the thing, to 
come to a conception of how profound the work is; and 
Christ said to the men that were swarming around him, 
“You wish to come unto me, and you seem to think it is 
one of the easiest things in the world to be my disciple and 
follower; but you have not the slightest idea of the pro- 
found depths to which I call you. The building of the 
kingdom of God inside of a man requires all his energy, all 
his time, all his strength, all the intensity of his will, spirit- 
ualized and divinely inspired.” 
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Then there is one more illustration of it: 


“Or what king, going. to make war against another king, sitteth not 
down first, and consulteth whether he be able with ten thousand to meet 
him that cometh with twenty thousand? Or else, while the other is 
yet a great way off, he sendeth an embassage, and desireth conditions 
of peace. So, likewise, whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all 
that he hath he cannot be my disciple.” 


Neither is this intended to stop men until they shall have 
made a secular calculation of their resources; but when a 
man goes to work he understands himself, if he be wise. 
He provides himself for the emergency which may overtake 
him. It is not to be gone into as the foolish French Em- 
peror went into the war with the Germans, carelessly sup- 
posing that his magazines were filled, whereas, when the 
test came, he found that they were empty all the way 
through. He was deceived in regard to his artillery, which 
he took it for granted was good, but which proved to be 
very old, and some of it miserable. The consequence was, 
that when the whirlwind struck him he was overcome. The 
French were defeated as in an hour, because they were not 
prepared for battle. 

Now Christ says, “The coming into the new life, the 
development of that life, the exaltation of human nature, 
the unfolding of men so that they shall be my own children, 
requires such enlightenment that no man can go into the 
work except with the same energy that would be needful if 
he were going to war with a force equal or superior to his 
own. He must not be deceived. It is a serious work. It 
is a deep work. It is an earnest work. It is a work that 
should engage every power and faculty of human nature.” 

My friends, you are in that work, whether you will or 
whether you will not. The battle is set against you. Not 
against flesh and blood do you strive, but against princi- 
palities and powers, against the spirit of darkness that rules 
in high places and in low places. You are at war with 
your own nature in its lower forms, which resists Christ 
and spirituality. All that is passional, all that is sensuous, 
all that is of the appetites, all that is selfish, all that is 
carnal, in you, is perpetually setting itself in array against 
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the higher, blossoming, beautiful spiritual life. You are in 
the battle, and you cannot get out of it except by fighting 
it through, and giving to it the undivided energy of your 
life, your whole self. 

I would fain deepen in your minds the impression of the 
manliness that is required to be a Christian. You may, if 
you please, study all the systems of religion, you may bea 
professional expert in all gladiatorial theology, and it will 
profit you nothing if you have not that divine element of 
love which is the core and center of true spiritual life. You 
may be educated in all the doctrines of all the schools, you 
may have a knowledge of all the embellishments of religious 
life, you may be in harmony with cathedrals and churches, 
and routine ordinances and ceremonies, and everything that 
belongs to divine worship, and that has grown up around 
about it as the instrument of its efficient life: you may be 
in accord with these things, and yet you may have no reli- 
gion, and may be almost utterly separated from it. 

You may attend religious services, and unite yourself with 
a church, because you think it is profitable in your busi- 
ness, as it certainly is. Not that the best men are all in the 
churches; not that every man in the church is a good man; 
you find among church-goers about an average of human 
nature: but taking the churches throughout the land, it is 
true that the most industrious, the most methodical and 
the most prosperous classes belong tothem. Therecan be 
no doubt of that. This fact arrests the attention of busi- 
ness men, not a few of whom, in consequence of it, are 
induced to join some church. 

A young man, twenty-five.or thirty years of age, in mar- 
ried life, says to himself, “I have a household growing up 
around me; I have sowed my wild oats, | am forming new 
connections, I am establishing my character, I am accumu- 
lating a property, and about the right thing for me to do is 
to join a church.” - And he looks around, saying, ‘ Which 
of the churches has the most respectable class of people in 
it? Where are the cultured folks? Where is the exclusive 
church? Where is the church in which my children shall 
not be vulgarized by being brought into contact with plain, 
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coarse people?” So he selects a church, and unites him- 
self to it; and then he says, “I have gone into this church, 
T have established my family, and now everything will be 
perfectly harmonious.” Perhaps it will, on a lower scale. 
It is a worldly device that you have resorted to. It is a 
trick by which you hope to advance yourself externally. It 
is. not a serious purpose to elevate your life. It is nota 
consecration of yourself to God. It is not a renovation of 
‘the soul by which humility takes the place of unmannerly 
thought—not at all. It is a business operation. 

There is many a man that comes into religion just as 
ihe would go into merchandise. It is a good enterprise. 
“Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” It is 
buying the kingdom of God. Itis Simony. It is offering 
.a price for the Holy Ghost. There are a great many per- 
sons who go into a religious life ina sort of flurry of en- 
thusiasm or excitement. “But,” say men, “it is a beauti- 
ful thing to see one’s daughters clad in white, and brought 
out in an orderly manner to confirmation; and this religion, 
after all, where there is a good choir, where the sermons 
are interesting, and. where things are well managed, is not so 
bad; and I have a great mind myself, sometimes, to go 
into the church.” They are not quite sure whether the 
Lord will appreciate the compliment which they pay him; 
but on the whole they are a good deal inclined to enter the 
church themselves. It is, they think, the right and proper 
thing to do; and they do go into the church, and when they 
are once there they suppose they have their policy of insur- 
ance. The church is thought to be an insurance company 
to protect men against fire hereafter, if not now; and they 
have gone into it. There are a great many men who have 
no better ground to stand on than that. Some of them you 
know; and some of them you are. 

Then there are a great many persons who go into the 
church for reasons that are somewhat higher, but that are 
utterly insufficient. They say, “I am broken, I am poor, I 
have no society, I have no home comforts; and if I were in 
an assembly, and somebody cared a little for me, it would 
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be a great blessing to me,” Well, I am sorry for such per- 
sons. I am sorry, from the bottom of my soul, for people 
that are broken and cast down, and I hardly have it in my 
heart to give them a back-blow; but yet, when a person 
comes into the church just because it is a pleasant place, 
where he can get good, the motive is a low one; and 
Christ says to him, “ That is not being mine. It is serving 
yourself. It is not an indication of the birth in you of a 
broader life. I love you so well that I never will let you sit 
down in spiritual poverty. I will not suffer you to become 
shrunk up in selfish worldliness and animal enjoyment. 
That is not what I mean for you. Come up higher into the 
true life, where there shall be a companionship that shall 
redeem you from the thrall of this mortal experience.” 

Then there are some who go into church life through a 
kind of superstition. They cannot analyze it, nor state 
what itis. They only feel that somehow or other so long 
as a man is not a professed Christian he is in the lure of 
the devil; but that if a man once goes into the church, and 
comes under the influence of religion there, and looks 
upon it as an amulet, a charm, which prevents the devil 
from getting a hitch on him, he is safe. Under this general 
feeling of superstition a great many people join the church. 
I have known persons that went into the church thinking that 
they should feel a great deal better, who, after they had gone 
in, tried to see whether they really did feel better, and find- 
ing that they did not, accepted the fact that they were in 
for it, and endeavored to act consistently. That was about 
the idea they had of the divine life. 

Now, that life is one in which a man’s eyes are open to 
the essential lowness of ordinary lives. The things that 
are necessary, often the lower offices of life that are a part 
of justifiable nature, when you come to regard them as the 
end of your being, become contemptible and damnable. A 
man must eat, drink and sleep; but a man who lives just 
for the sake of eating and drinking and sleeping, is no 
better than an animal. He is a beast in that respect. 

The higher passions—pride, indignation, love of praise, 
aspiration, etc.—are not in and of themselves bad, except as 
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they become the end of life. A man must so go into the 
spiritual life as to measure himself by the high standard 
that throws all these concomitants of the physical life into 
their relative position, putting that at the bottom which 
belongs at the bottom, that next which belongs next, and 
so on until he comes to the highest development of reason 
spiritualized and of purity idealized; until by the force of 
imagination he lives in the future as well as in the present, 
and brings down the kingdom of God to his apprehension, 
and through the air feels the warm blush of love from the 
face of God upon his soul; until he begins to feel the 
throb of immortality in himself, and recognizes himself as 
not of the animal nature, but of the spiritual. Whoever 
comes into a religious life might, if he would listen to the 
voice of Christ, hear him saying, ‘‘My service is not per- 
formed by any such career as this. It is higher. I call 
you to something nobler and better.” 

Ministering in the name of my ascended Master, and be- 
holding how the world goes with men,—with me, with you, 
with everybody,—I feel impelled, to-night, to say to all 
those who are in the church: Your life is too low. You 
are too contented. You have not the spiritual ambition 
that you ought to have. You are not striving for the Master 
as you should. You do not blossom. The barren bough 
brings forth few clusters; and these are scarcely ripe. You 
are doing as little as you can. The question with you con- 
tinually is, “ How little may I do, and yet maintain my 
Christian character?” The bounty of right living, gener- 
osity of heart, large ambition, heroic Christian life—how 
few develop it! Christ deserves better things at your hands. 

There are many who stand around about the church, 
thinking that it is a good thing in its way, but that it is of 
no great importance. I beseech of you, do not come into 
this church with any such notion as that. If there be pres- 
ent any that are sick; if there be any. who have wayward 
and unmanageable dispositions; if there be any who feel 
that in the way they are living it is scarcely possible that 
they should ever become companionable with the spirits of 
just men made perfect; if there be any that have set the 
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battle in array against their passions and appetites and 
have found their ranks broken by defeat; if there be any 
who are satisfied that their own nature is insufficient, that 
they must build higher, and with better materials, and with 
more help, and will take that help at the hands of God, and 
cry out, “Lord, save, or I perish!”—if there be pres- 
ent any such, for you the church is open. To help you in 
your souls’ warfare it is established. It is a refuge, a har- 
bor, for those that are hard pressed by the storms on the 
ocean of life. 

If there be those out of the church that are striving to 
live upon a higher plane every year, and to purify, ennoble 
and exalt everything that is in them; if they are conscious 
that they revolve around the center of all life; if the name 
of Jesus is the name most precious to their hearts—then 
they may proclaim themselves the followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and enter into the communion of the church. 
But none that come for outward worship alone, none that 
come simply for an incidental advantage, none that come 
merely from the bias of social sympathy, none that come 
from theological considerations only, none that come solely 
for superstitious reasons, are following Christ in the way 
that he calls upon you to follow him. Christ is the king of 
eternity; and he knows what is the work of the future; he 
knows what the soul’s history is to be; he knows what is 
the exquisite joy of the heavenly host; he knows what is 
the blessedness of the saints; he knows the whole that you 
do not know, of the light, the glory, the beauty and the 
power of the spiritual life, and he says to every one of you, 
“Tf you would follow me, it must be with an intensity and 
earnestness which will tear away from you whatever hinders. 
If business hinders, tear it away. If friendship hinders, 
tear itaway. If love, even, hinders, tear it away. If the 
whole world hinders, what shall it profit you if you gain 
the whole world and lose your own soul ?” 

My dearly beloved, seek this higher life. Seek it now. 
Seek it with all your heart, and remember that your desire 
for it can never for one single moment be compared with 
the desire of God’s heart that is drawing you toward it, 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, that thou hast kindled in our souls the con- 
fidence of hope and the certainty of love; and that by faith we have ap- 
prehended thee until thou art more real to our daily thought than the 
things which the hands do handle or the eyes behold. We thank thee 
that thou dost give us the power to rise above sense, and with the vision 
of the soul to behold that which is unreal to the natural man, but real to 
thee and to the spiritual man, and to perceive that the heavens are pop- 
ulous, that the air is full, and that before our eyes the procession of 
saints go forth from this storm-clad earth, evermore chanting upward on 
their way to the celestial city, greeted and rejoiced over there, and en- 
ter into perpetual felicity. . Thither have wandered the little feet that 
have trod our threshold; and there have gone the dear companions that 
have walked by our side; and there are they that took us by the hand 
and led us from childhood upward; and there dwell the noble band of 
workers that labored among us; and there are those that have come out 
of persecution; and there are the heroes that have endured shame and 
contumely for Christ’s sake; and there are the radiant ones that have 
washed their robes in blood, and made them white as snow. But above 
them all, above our father and our mother, above our children and our 
companions, above our truest friends, there rises the face divine of Je- 
sus, our Lord, our soul’s Saviour, who found us, and taught us to find 
him; who loves us with an unfathomable love; who gave himself for us; 
and who redeemed us from death, from sin and from all impurity, that he 
might make us his own, waiting for us, providing for us, our Mediator, 
our Intercessor, our Forerunner. All that the soul needs in its mission 
in this lifé, and its mortal march, thou doest, O Lord our Savivuur, for us. 

We thank thee, therefore. We have nothing that we can give thee: no 
crown, no laurel, no gifts except our hearts; and they are very poor; and 
we marvel that thou art willing to take them. Paupers we are, and most 
unworthy in kind and degree; and yet thou lovest us; and it is the 
wonder of our souls that God should be such an one as to love us. But 
we would not doubtit. It is the hunger of our hope; it is our soul’s 
steadfast faith; it is our expectation of triumph in this life and of victory 
in death—Jesus loves us. And not by our goodness, nor by any talent 
that we possess, nor by any skill, nor by any knowledge, nor by any- 
thing except the love of Jesus, shall we enter the heavenly land. 

And now, Lord, we pray that this consciousness of thy love may work 
love in us, As thou lovest us, may we learn to love, May our better 
affections, rising above all selfishness, all pride, and all evil ways, center 
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upon thee. May we discern thy beauty and thine excellence. Grant 
that we may be drawn toward thee with irresistible attraction day by 
day. And be not weary of us. Still comfort us. Teach us. Strengthen 
us. Give us courage. Let us not fall in the hour of temptation. Grant 
that in every conflict we may be victors, conquerors, and more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us. 

And we pray that this blessedness may not be ours only: may it ex- 
tend to the whole family of God. May there be many of those who now 
know nothing of its hope and its joy that shall break through the spell of 
Satan and of sin, and shall come into the life of faith and joy and love. 
We beseech of thee that thou wilt make the truth luminous before eyes 
that are dim, and that thou wilt teach those that live by their senses, and 
that think only of the world that they see. Oh grant that there may be 
opened to their understanding a yet greater and more glorious spirit of 
hope and of faith. We pray that thou wilt give to them that confidence 
in thee which shall be more than wings to bear them above the din and 
turmoil of life. 

We pray that thou wilt bless all those who are gathered together to- 
night, of every kind, of every condition, and of every various way and 
want of life. Spread abroad thine hands here, now, and say, Peace be 
unto you; and to each one, My peace I give unto you. 

And may the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, bein each 
one of our hearts, and abide therein, through Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. 
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THE SECRET OF REFORMS. 


The last of Paul’s letters is the shortest. If you leave off 
the formal salutation at the close, it is a little over twenty 
_verses long—Paul’s letter to Philemon. Very little is 
thought about it nowadays. There was a time, during the 
great slavery discussion, when men used it as a club. It was 
then a mere weapon of war over which men fought one way 
or the other, as swine would fight in a garden, careless of 
what they trampled down—heedless of all the flowers and 
fruit that were in it. And yet I think there is no equal por- 
tion of Scripture that has so much in it as this. I think 
there is nothing in the English language, nothing in uni- 
versal literature, that, for elevation, for a certain inward 
divineness, for skill, for diplomacy, for a rare conception of 
exquisiteness, and for effectiveness of love, is to becompared 
with this little letter of the Apostle Paul; and I purpose, 
to-night, to make it the subject of my remarks. 

What did Paul write the letter for? Was it a business 
letter? Yes; but not acommercial one. Was it a letter of 
general exhortation to the churches? No, it was written to 
one man. Who was that man? Philemon. Where was he? 
At one of the Greek colonial cities—Colossus. What did 
he write to him for? Well, he undertook to send back a 
slave that had run away. That was a pretty business for an 
apostle like Paul! One cannot conceive of any but a coarse- 
fibered, rude-hearted man returning a runaway slave. It 
was always the assumption that when a slave ran away he 
had a right to his liberty—a right which was above the right 
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that any man had to give him up; and to take such a man 
in Rome (for Paul was a prisoner in Rome at this time), 
and first persuade him to go back, and secondly send him 
back to slavery, was a pretty business! One can hardly con- 
ceive of anything that it would be more difficult to do with 
self-respect than this. 

At the time of the fugitive-slave law I do not believe I 
could, in any respectable audience, have got the apostle out 
of the scrape which it has been largely regarded that he was 
in, such was the indignation which we felt; such was the 
indignity which had been put upon us; such was the out- 
rage to which every high and manly feeling had been sub- 
jected. A man that would pursue, capture, and return a 
slave that was seeking his liberty was regarded as the fittest 
subject for slavery, and as deserving to be put into bondage 
as a punishment for attempting to put another in bondage; 
and if he were an officer, it was felt that he was still more 
culpable, and ought to be tumbled out of his official rela- 
tions as quick as lightning plucks a leaf or branch off from 
a tree. And yet, this was what the Apostle Paul was under- 
taking to do—to send back a fugitive slave. 

Still, this man Paul, although he was going to send back 
a fugitive slave, had an intense sense of freedom. He hated 
slavery; and all the way through his epistles elsewhere is 
breathed this spirit, that in Christ Jesus there is neither bond 
nor free, neither Jew nor Gentile, neither Greek nor barba- 
rian, but that the gospel of Christ has lifted all men toa 
substantial equality. That doctrine is enunciated over and 
over again in Paul’s writings. And yet he was going to send 
a man back to slavery. 

Well, how was it with Onesimus? I do not believe that 
I could, by any amount of persuasion, have got a runaway 
Slave to agree that he would go back. I had a great many 
runaway slaves in my house, and while I never tried to 
persuade them to go back, I noticed that they all seemed 
bent on going the other way. It seems to me that it 
must have been very difficult for Paul to persuade Onesi- 
mus to go back; and I wish he had written another letter, 
and given us an insight of how he managed to get Onesimus 
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to agree to take a letter to the churches at Colossus as his 
messenger, 

Slavery was universal at that time; and nowhere more so 
than in all parts of Greece. Greeks, in certain conditions, 
were reduced to slavery. Some were made slaves by pov- 
erty, and some by crime, Slaves were of every grade, from 
the lowest and stupidest working man up through the 
mechanic arts, into the professions of education. The 
Grecian children were very largely in the hands of slaves, 
Slaves were music-teachers. They were dancing-masters, 

You are to bear in mind that, with here and there an 
Ethiopian exception, the slaves were all white men, and 
there was no such repugnance between them and their mas- 
ters as separates the African slave from his white master. 
Besides, prejudice to color did not exist. Slaves were men 
of genius. Some of the classics which have come down to 
us were written by slaves. They stood in every relation, 
except that of perfect liberty, very much as their masters 
did. 

In all Greece and in all Rome this was the state of things. 
One would suppose that Paul, who believed that every man 
in Christ Jesus stood far above any of the natural relations, 
would have throwna bomb or two into the camp of slavery; 
but he did not. He did not anywhere treat it as a crime. 
It was a crime in multitudes of instances, and it was a 
calamity always, but such were the obscure ideas of menas 
to right, as to political economy, as to human happiness, as 
to civilization, as to profitableness, as to virtue, as to purity, 
so unenlightened were they, that they did not know what 
was the final outcome of all systems of slavery—that they 
debauched the master while they degraded the slave. 

In that early day men had taken slavery as a part of the 
organized framework of society; and the apostle did not 
in that any more than he did in anything else undertake 
directly to change the order of society. He did, however, 
light a slow match that he knew very well would blow up 
everything of that kind. He did not attack it, one man 
assailing a universal custom; that would have been more 
preposterous than for one man to undertake to storm 
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Gibraltar; but he laid a train which would blow up Gib- 
raltar! 

Now, what did he undertake to do? This is a part of 
what I am going to show you in this letter. From the first 
verse to the fourth is simply the introduction and greeting; 
and even in that you will see the natural skill of a genius, 
of a man who had the genius of love. For you are to con- 
sider what Paul was. If there ever was a fiery fellow in this 
world it was Paul. He gives an account of himself in Acts, 
where he declares what he did when he wasa Jew and nota: 
Christian. Hear him: 


“T verily thought with myself, that I ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Which thing I also did in Jeru- 
salem: and many of the saints did I shut up in prison, having received 
authority from the chief priests; and when they were put to death, I gave 
my voice against them. I punished them oft in every synagogue, and 
compelled them to blaspheme; and being exceedingly mad against them, 
I persecuted them even unto strange cities.” 


There is Paul’s biography of himself as a reformer. Have 
there been no modern reformers of whom this would have 
been a good portrait? This was the reformation of 
hatred, 

But when Paul has received the spirit of Christ, and his 
strength is left, though the whole atmosphere of his mind 
is changed, we find what is the diplomacy of love. The 
very first two or three expressions give a suggestion of the 
whole current of this letter to Philemon: 


“‘Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ, and Timothy our brother, unto 
Philemon our dearly beloved, and fellow laborer, and to our beloved 
Apphia, and Archippus our fellow soldier, and to the church in thy 
house: Grace to you, and peace, from God our Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” 


I have heard.a great many addresses on the subject of 
slavery that began with “ Damn you!” and went on stronger 
and stronger clear to the end; but Paul’s opening on the 
subject is full of the very breath of love and winning 
confidence. 


Then, after this opening, there is, in the fourth and 
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seventh verses inclusive, a series of sincere compliments. 
If you open the door to a man’s heart you have to show 
yourself appreciative; you have to win him by sweetness, 
by gentleness. No man could ever open the door of his 
neighbor’s heart by setting a bulldog on him; and yet, in 
the great conflicts of morality and for reformation how 
many men there are who begin the campaign with a violent 
barking attack! 

Now, look at the apostle’s method. If there was any- 
thing in the way it must be got out of the way legitimately. 
If there was any disappointment of avarice in the mind of 
Philemon, it must be legitimately removed. -If there was 
anger it must be alleviated. What did the apostle do? He 
commenced a recapitulation of the traits of Philemon; and 
it was done with great delicacy. It was not laid on witha 
whitewash brush. It was the faintest touch of the very 
finest artist that wrote such lines as these: 


**T thank my God, making mention of thee always in my prayers.” 


Philemon lived in his bosom. He did not write to him 
just now for the first time. He had often communicated 
with him before. He had every day been offering prayers 
for him—the greatest benediction that a saintly man can 
give to his friend. 


‘‘T thank my God, making mention of thee always in my prayers, 
hearing of thy love and faith, which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus and 
toward all saints; that the communication of thy faith may become effec- 
tual by the acknowledging of every good thing which is in you in Christ 
Jesus. For we have great joy and consolation in thy love, because the 
bowels of the saints are refreshed by thee, brother.” 


That refrain—how matchless! He prepares the way by 
saying: “I never forget you; I could not; the praise in all 
the churches of your great love and beneficence reminds me 
of itcontinually; and I thank God that the communication 
of your goodness is for the honor of God.” 

It would be very hard, I think, to refuse anything to one 
making such an appeal; and still harder when it is a ven- 
erable man, and an apostle, and a prisoner, that has sent 
this supplication from far away. What a magnificent 
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preparation this was for the obtaining of that which he 
wished! And how superior it is to all the vulgar methods; 
of direct attack, sharp criticism, fault-finding, and blunder-. 
iug, stupid controversy, which we so often see! 


“‘ Wherefore, though I might be much bold in Christ to enjoin thee: 
that which is convenient [proper], yet for love’s sake I rather beseech: 
thee, being such an one as Paul the aged, and now also a prisoner of: 
Jesus Christ. I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom I have be-. 
gotten in my bonds.” 


The fineness of that, the exquisite skillfulness of it, is; 
unsurpassed. It is as if he had said, “I might by my 
apostolic authority command you to do that which I think 
to be right; but I prefer to approach you with persuasive. 
words.” 


“‘T might be much bold in Christ to enjoin thee that which is conve-. 
nient; yet for love’s sake I rather beseech thee.” 


He makes himself a suppliant in the court of love. He 
goes down, as it were, on his knees, and pleads with him. 
for love’s sake. 


‘‘T beseech thee for my son Onesimus.” 


He identifies himself with the slave, calling him his son 
in Christ Jesus. He extends to him the fellowship of the. 
gospel. 


“‘T beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my 
bonds: which [who] in ups past was to thee unprofitable, but now profit- 
able to thee and to me.’ 


It seems that Onesimus was a high-spirited man. He 
wore the yoke uneasily. He rendered service unwillingly. 
The best gifts of service that were in him could not be 
brought out in a state of bondage. He fled away from 
Colossus, and somehow conveyed himself to Rome, where he 
lived hiding and obtaining his livelihood. That he was a 
man of genial and high nature is shown in that, being in 
Rome, and falling within the sphere of influence of the 
apostle, he caught the spirit of the gospel, and became a 
convert, There was the man in him; and because he was 
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so much of aman in his unenlightened state, he was not 
profitable to his master. 

Now, a Christian is a better slave than a heathen. He is 
better for everything. There is nothing on earth which is 
good or desirable that a man is not better for if he has the 
temper and spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ; and a man 
that is a slave is better as a slave if he is a Christian than 
he would be if he were not a Christian. 


‘“ Whom I have sent again: thou therefore receive him, that is, mine 
own bowels.” ' 


The bowels were the same in the ancient phraseology that 
the heart is in the modern; they were the center and seat 
of affection; and, here he uses this expression in sending 
Onesimus to Philemon. 


““Whom I would have retained with me, that in thy stead he might 
have ministered unto me in the bonds of the gospel.” 


Another exquisite compliment, A leaning again on the 
bosom of Philemon, and making the very service of his 
runaway slave to be but a suggestion, a reflection, of that 
which the love of Philemon would have wrought in Paul if 
he had been there himself. The delicacy of it, the throw- 
ing the shadow of the thought on the mind with the least 
possible crudity, is remarkable. 


‘* But without thy mind would I do nothing; that thy benefit should not 
be as it were of necessity, but willingly.” 


Here is a touch of greatness. Paul hated, anc so do I, to 
put a man in a corner, and make him do right because he 
cannot help himself. Paul wanted to see a man do what- 
ever he did as a free offering. He did not want to get 
good out of him as we get wine out of grapes, by squeezing 
them. I hate to get money out of an audience by shutting 
them toit. I would rather have a little given graciously 
than much given grudgingly. 

In sending back this slave to his master he says, substan- 
tially, to Philemon, “If there is anything to be done for 
the emancipation of Onesimus, and for his benefit, I send 
him back to you that you may do it. That the benefit 
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should not be, as it were, of necessity, I do not keep him, 
and write you to see whether you will take him on such 
and such conditions; but I send him back to you that you 
may have him in your possession, and do just what you 
please with him. But in doing this I know that Iam dealing 
with an honorable man, and that it is safe, as it would not 
be if I were dealing with an old curmudgeon.” 


‘‘ For perhaps he therefore departed for a season.” 


Was there ever an apology made for a runaway slave like 
this! 

‘Perhaps he therefore departed for a season, that thou shouldst have 
have him forever; not now as a servant, but above a servant, a brother 


beloved, specially to me,, but how much more unto thee, both in the 
flesh and in the Lord.” 


I should like to know how you could put more diplomacy 
and more true love and delicacy into so small a space as 
that. I read it with an inward thrill of admiration for a 
man who could so touch the secret springs ‘of the human 
soul. To see a man perform a great oratorio or a great 
symphony on an instrument of music, so-fingering the keys 
as to bring out exquisite melodies and harmonies, fills one 
with admiration; but to see a man—and a man who has 
been brought up to do it—play on the human soul, and do 
it skillfully and gracefully, awakens still greater admiration; 
and I stand in absolute admiration of Paul as such a man. 


“‘Tf-thou count me therefore a partner, receive him as myself.” 


He has built the wall of necessity, and of voluntary ne- 
cessity, higher and higher around him. 


“Tf he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, put that on mine 
account. I Paul have written it with mine own hand; I will repay it:” 


He goes into bonds for him commercially. 


‘* Albeit I do not say to thee how thou owest unto me even thine own 
self besides,” 


Do you suppose a man could take anything after that? 
It was a very safe indorsement. 


“Yea, brother, let me have joy of thee in the Lord: = my. bowels 
[my heart] in the Lord.” 
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That is the exhortation. It is adroit; but I think the 
most adroit thing of the whole is the clinching of it. The 
manipulation, the matter spoken, the insight into human 
nature, the delicacy of the method—that of manly, whole- 
some controversy. Paul went tosee him. He did not send 
him word, “I am going to see whether you do it or not;” 
that would have been vulgar; it would not have been com- 
plimentary; but he fixed it, in the following message which 
he sent to him: 


“‘ Having confidence in thy obedience I wrote unto thee, knowing that 
thou wilt also do more than I say. But withal prepare me also a lodg- 
ing; for I trust that through your prayers I shall be given unto you.” 


In effect it is saying to him, ‘ With every confidence in 
your generosity, and in your affection, I know you will do 
a great deal more than I ask.” And then he tells him that 
he is going to visit him. He is going to see whether Phile- 
mon does or does not fulfill his injunctions; but there is no 
hint of that. It is a visit of affection; but it carries with it 
the weight of inspection and review. 

Then comes the salutation, at the close of the letter: 


‘‘There salute thee Epaphras, my fellow prisoner in Christ Jesus; 
Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, my fellow laborers.” 


That is to say, “All these men of eminence in the church 
are witnesses of what aresponsibility I have put upon you.” 
While he did notssay it, he knew very well that that would 
work in the thought and mind of Philemon. 

We have no great knowledge of the upshot of this mat- 
ter, although we have tradition. It is on some sides said 
not only that Onesimus received his liberty, but that he 
became a missionary of the Word, and was bishop of Pereea. 
This is doubted; but still the history of the church is filled 
with declarations that he rose to the dignity of a freeman, 
and to the office of a preacher of the gospel. While we do 
not know anything about it, we may easily believe that to 
have been the effect of Paul’s letter. 

Now, I wish you to see, with an authority and a power 
that made him no whit inferior to any of the other apostles, 
what a perfect gentleman Paul was; how he respected the 
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feelings of his fellow-men; how he regarded their rights; 
how he scorned all vulgar rule; how he looked with con- 
tempt on all unnecessary blame and fault-finding. And 
yet there was nothing like creeping about him. There was. 
prostration of the heart; but the heart of Paul identified 
itself with a slave, and sent him back in all freedom, not 
upon a pledge, but with a certain confidence that the mas- 
ter, when he received him, would see to it that no harm 
came to him. He enjoined it upon him to receive him no 
longer as a slave, but as a beloved brother in Jesus Christ. 
He might have sent a stream of lava on Philemon; he 
might have said to him, “ You pretend to be a Christian, 
you go to the Lord’s Supper, and you are eating and drink- 
ing damnation. You are holding slaves in bondage. I 
have heard of it, I know it, and, thank God, I have one of 
your slaves,—Onesimus,—who has become a Christian; and 
you ought to set the others free.” That would have been 
one way; but I say that the way of the gentleman was the 
best way. Paul, being a perfect gentleman, did not forget 
the legal positions of Philemon and Onesimus. He did not 
raise the question of right and wrong at all. It was very 
likely that Philemon had a right in Onesimus; but it wasa 
legal right that had been founded onan ignorance of moral 
wrong. It was a misfortune. 

The system of slavery worked endless mischief. It ruined 
Greece in the end. It utterly destroyed the Roman empire. 
It was a system which did the work by the hands of servile 
men. As for the body of citizens, they were not expected 
to work. In all Greece it was considered an indignity 
for a man to earn his living. The citizens attended to 
public affairs. They were the politicians. Slaves did 
the work; and the masters in the fullness of time, 
when the system had fermented, germinated, consummated, 
were rotted and completely undone. In any community 
where work is servile, and workers are inferior, the superi- 
ors are on the road to destruction; for God has ordained, 
not as a curse, but as a blessing, that by the sweat of his 
brow, inside or out, every man shall earn his livelihood, and 
be released from the base things which belong to the earth. 
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Paul knew this, though he probably did not know it as 
we do, because the great problem was not worked out then 
as it is now. If there ever was a place where an enlightened 
~ and inspired man had a right to stand and bombard sins, 
that place was Rome; that place was Greece. Deep wrong 
was there. And a special case of wrong came under Paul’s 
immediate observation. Onesimus was’a fugitive from 
slavery. What did Paul doin this case? He exalted the 
manhood of the slave. He gave to him dignity and char- 
acter. He lifted him out of his old relationships. He was 
no longer a menial. He had been baptized into Christ 
Jesus. He stood as a son of immortality. The glory of 
the Godhead had shone down upon him. And even the 
oppressor, the slaveholder, was dealt with in a very endear- 
ing way. Paul came before him, and bowed himself down, 
and said, “Onesimus and I are one; and when he comes 
back to you I come to you. I lay myself down in confi- 
dence upon your heart, and I say, ‘I have redeemed him 
from the slavery of sin: will you not redeem him from out- 
ward bondage?’” Was there ever anything more beauti- 
ful? It is simply grand. 

This leads to the next question, namely, What was the 
apostolic idea of reforming organic sins? Personal sins 
are one thing; sins against the law are one thing: but evils 
within the law are another thing, and we are constantly 
called to deal with these last. Wrong things that had 
grown out of right relations, or that grew out of allowed 
customs and laws—how did the apostle undertake to deal 
with them ? 

For instance, war is an enormous evil, and the gospel, 
when it prevails, will certainly destroy it; but it is not 
especially denounced in the New Testament. The two 
cannot live together. Slavery was, is, and ever will be,a 
gigantic wrong, corrupting both ways; and yet nowhere in 
the New Testament is there a direct inculpation of it. Its 
not arraigned. Itis not analyzed. Its evils are not explicitly 
discriminated against. It is not condemned in so many 
words. Why? It would have been all in vain. 

What is the right way out of slavery, taking the world 
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through? What is the remedy for oppression under wrong? 
What is the proper mode of rectifying mischiefs in society? 
Make more of men. Develop manhood in man. That is 
the remedy for these things. That is the thing that will 
cure them. Give to men more of the divine nature. Bring 
it out of them. Make them beautiful. Let them become 
nobler. Then the moral consciousness of men will shrink 
from doing violence to others. When a man is regarded as 
only a brother to the toad, men would not hesitate to kick - 
him more than they would a toad; but when a man is 
looked upon as only a little lower than an angel, men would 
almost as soon cuff an angel as to cuff a fellow-being. The 
road out of bondage is through intelligence. The way to 
escape from slavery is to set the heart germinating. It is 
to fill it full of nobler dispositions. That is the universal 
remedy for wrong. When this process has gone on to such 
a degree that communities begin to say, “I believe it,” 
education and emancipation will come in. 

How was it that polygamy was destroyed? It was by 
the growing sense of the beauty of monogamy. It was by 
the growing dignity and purity and nobleness of woman- 
hood. And we owe it to the Hebrew. We are cursing the 
Jews; and yet the very mouth with which we curse them 
has been fashioned to all its wisdom and eloquence and 
goodness by the spirit of the old Israelites. They were the 
only nation in antiquity in which a woman had a right to 
follow her genius. There, if God inspired her, she was a 
prophetess, and had a right to speak; she was a judge, and 
had a right to engage in public affiairs; and she had the 
privilege of going unveiled without proclaiming herself 
shameful. 

At the same time, right over against her in Greece, were 
multitudes of women who had no right to be present in a 
congregation or assembly; in Greece, that we are all the 
time praising, but that was the stye of nations—the dirti- 
est, the corruptest, the rottenest nation that has lived since 
the days of Sodom and Gomorrah; where to be a wife 
meant to be ignorant; where ignorance was the symbol and 
sign of virtue; where to have knowledge and accomplish- 
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ments was to stamp woman as a harlot; and where, if 
one could read, or sing, or dance, or play upon an instru- 
ment, or discourse in poetry, or deal with questions of phi- 
losophy, walking with the dignified and the intelligent, 
everybody said, “She is a harlot.’ In Greece, where to be 
virtuous meant to be profoundly ignorant, and where to be 
accomplished and educated meant to be unvirtuous, Paul 
had to say to members of the church, “ Let not your women 
speak in your assemblies.” Why? Because everybody 
thought that a woman who was able to speak to edification 
must be a harlot. Such was the public sentiment. 

Set over against these Miriam and Deborah, Mary and 
Elizabeth; set over against them the whole host of Jewish 
mothers and maidens who rejoiced in a liberty and develop- 
ment that Greece never knew, and does not to this day. 

How did woman rise to her larger sphere in the old 
Hebrew nation? By the power of the Holy Ghost. By a 
higher and nobler inspiration of virtue. By a life of sweet- 
ness and purity. By becoming more. Not by asserting 
nor assuming position. By dezng, and not ‘seeming. Thus 
she rose; and little by little she threw off all shackles. 

So, throughout the world, every step of progress that has 
been made has been made by swelling the magnitude and 
increasing the value of men. There never was a cure for 
oppression in the world so long as men were worthless. 
You never will put down hard-handed tyranny so long as 
there are soft-headed and muddle-headed subjects. If you 
are going to lift men up into a large liberty, you must 
emancipate them from the flesh, from the bondage of 
ignorance, from corrupt conditions. You must give them 
the life and the power of the Lord Jesus Christ. For the 
very enunciation of the Lord Jesus Christ was that he came 
to open the prison-doors, to set free those that were in 
bonds, and to comfort the broken-hearted. He came to 
undo shackles. The church and the priesthood have been 
bondage-masters, and whole nations have been set against 
religion because what they have seen of it in nationa} - 
churches and in hierarchies has been adverse to the rights 
of men; but the spirit of true religion,—unchurchized and 
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unorganized religion,—the spirit of the New Testament, is 
goodwill to man (God’s goodwill to man, and man’s good- 
will to his fellow-men), and the very marrow of liberty, the 
very hope of progress, the very foundation of benevolence, 
is in the essential spirit of the gospel. Woe be to the 
blind-eyed man who, in seeking to develop humanity, re- 
jects the Word of God, which is the very fountain of 
humanity. Only by that which ransoms a man from his 
lower nature, only by that which strikes the equatorial line 
between the animal and the man, only by that which recog- 
nizes a man’s relation to the Eternal and the Omnipotent, 
can you give to him such liberty that kings shall not dare 
to touch him with harm. 

Here, then, we have in the apostle an example of this 
very philosophy. He sought to make men better individ- 
ually. He grouped them into churches. He let them 
Spread into communities and fill the whole age with a 
higher conception of manhood and with a nobler idea of 
the relation of man to God and to immortality. Little by 
little, just in proportion as this gospel has gone out into 
the world, crowns have grown dim, and scepters powerless, 
and thrones have become subordinate, and the people have 
come up into their true power and dignity. It is on this 
view that men stand, whether they know it, or not. 

I will read a few passages from the 6th of Ephesians, to 
show you that that was the mode in which Paul sought to 
emancipate men: 


“Children, obey your parents in the Lord; for this is right.” 


You will observe that he says it is right. Now observe 
what is said to slaves:+ 


“Slaves [it is translated servants here, but it is s/aves in the original], 
be obedient to them that are your masters according to the flesh.” 


The apostle commands slaves to be obedient to their 
masters; but in this case he does not give as a reason that 
it is right—not at all. 


‘‘Slaves be obedient to them that are your masters according to the 


flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto 
Christ.” 
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He knew that there was that in every noble man which 
could not recognize another man as legitimately and justly 
his master; but he exhorts the slave to manifest the beauty 
of Christian love, even toward the slave-owner, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ; for there can be no such preaching to 
wrong-doers as the right doing of those whom they are op- 
pressing and injuring. . 

‘“Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, 


doing the will of God from the heart; with good will doing service, as 
to the Lord, and not to men.” 


This was a very hard doctrine. It was a very hard doc- 
trine to preach to slaves on the plantations in the South. 
It was hard to say to them, “Serve your masters with such 
fidelity, generosity and largeness of heart that they shall 
have a new conception of humanity. It was almost like 
saying to them, “‘ Remain in bondage, and be content with 
it.” Nevertheless, you know, and I know, that if through- 
out the South there could have been a pure gospel preached 
to the slaves, and all of them, or the majority of them, had 
received it, and had risen up into the fullness of the Christ- 
ian life, that would have been a more powerful argument 
against slavery, and would have had a more salutary 
influence on the slaveholders than all the denunciations 
that were hurled against them. 

Of course, if the slave had an opportunity to escape I 
should advise him to avail himself of it. I always did give 
that advice. I considered running, under such circum- 
stances, as a gospel virtue. I do not think that a man 
having a chance to walk out of Egypt into the promised 
land is violating the spirit of the gospel if he does it; and 
I urged men to escape from bondage when they could. I 
would urge it again. I never more shall have a chance, 
thank God, to doit in this country; but I would if I had, 
Notwithstanding all that, four millions of men could not 
get up and run away; and there had to be some other mode 
of rescue for them. If slavery had come to an end by the 
progress of natural causes it would have come to an end by 
the development of moral character among the slaves; and 
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that would have taken a great while: but it pleased God, 
in mercy, to interpose, and -he gave them a lightning eman- 
cipation. The flash of the cannon told them the road from 
slavery to liberty, from bondage to freedom. And their re- 
lease was effected indirectly by Christianity; for the con- 
science of the North, educated through scores of years toa 
nobler and loftierssense of the dignity of humanity even in 
the lowest, at last came to such a state that when it was 
necessary they would endure the penalties of war; and that 
when war was once kindled they would wrench off the 
cords and bands of the enslaved. 

And may God grant to us the same wisdom of love which 
was breathed into the heart of the apostle. May he teach 
us how, by the spirit of love steadily applied through wis- 
dom, at last to break down all wrong, and bring in that 
millennial day when no one shall have occasion to say to his 
neighbor, “Know the Lord,” because all will know him 
from the greatest unto the least. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Thou art leading us by the hand, our Father, often in ways that are 
rude and strange. But thy way is higher than ours, and thy thought 
wiser than our best thought of good for ourselves; and we desire to pray 
with all our hearts, Thy will be done; for in the law of infinite love there 
can only be benefit; and though often, when we are emerging from our 
low estate in the endless battle against our passions and our appetites, 
thy dealing is painful, though often we are struggling into the birth of 
higher things with labor-pains, yet we desire, O Lord our God, growth, 
development, into the true spiritual life, at whatever cost. Bring those 
who come easily, by smooth paths. Bring those who come reluctantly, 
by the gentle force of thine hand; andif it be needful to chastise, chas- 
tise. If sorrow be needful for joy, minister sorrow. If in order to win 
us from the base things of life it be necessary to disappoint us even in 
things good, take what thou wilt, and send what thou wilt; but forsake 
us not, and do not let us become indifferent to thee, but teach us, guide 
us, build us up, and prepare us for immortality and glory in thy king- 
dom. We thank thee that as we look back upon our life we behold that 
thine hand hath been toward us a hand of kindness always, though often 
bearing the rod. Though at times thou hast seemed to desolate and to 
overthrow, yet as we look back we see that it is good for us that we 
have been afflicted, that we have not had one sorrow too many, nor one 
trouble too much, nor one burden too heavy; and we rejoice now more 
in the things which we mourned over at the time than in the things 
which at the time seemed joyous, and full of gladness; for our sorrows 
have been kinder to us than our happiness. 

May we have wisdom to appropriate thy dealing with us for our souls’ 
good. May we be willing scholars. May we be obedient children. 
May we follow the indications of thy providence with willing feet, and 
with hands of alacrity, and not as slaves go, downcast and complaining. 
May we learn the joys of sorrow. May we learn to thank God for infir- 
mities. May we learn that chastisements are caresses, and that God 
chastises whom he loves. Grant that the way of life, as it is growing 
shorter and shorter, may seem full of promise and of hope. May we be 
more and more willing to forsake the things of time. Grant that we may 
not count ourselves unhappy by reason of the limitation of our joy, or 
by reason of the circumscription of our desires. We are children of God. 
We are yet not crowned; but we are not discrowned—there waits for us 
the eternal glory. May we never forget this. May we never think our- 
selves poor who have the riches of the universe. May we never deem 
ourselves unfortunate who are thy children. May we never seem soli- 
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tary who live under the convoy of angels. May we never think ourselves 
cast down for whom God waits to be gracious. And may we walk thus, 
day by day, in a sweet contentment, or in such a state of mind as befits 
the expectant heirs of salvation. 

Bless every soul in thy presence. Do for each one that which he 
needs. Search out the secret thoughts; and not only the thoughts, but 
the intents of the heart. Bless each one, to strengthen and to fortify. 
Grant that each one may be conscious of the presence of God by the 
movement of his thoughts toward the Highest and Best. 

Bless our families. Bless our children, that are growing out of child- 
hood. Grant, we pray thee, that with a holy ambition, and with a 
larger sense of manhood, they may grow into usefulness and power, and 
that they may live, not basely for themselves, but nobly for God and for 
their fellow men. 

May thy kingdom come everywhere, and thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven. 

We ask it for Christ’s sake, Amen, 


THE CRISIS OF DECISION. 


I shall resume the history the opening part of which I 
read to you in the preliminary service this evening. I 
specially refer to that most dramatic, perhaps, of all the 
minor events recorded in the Old, Testament—namely, the 
trial at the brook Kishon, instituted by Elijah, as between 
him and the prophets of Baal. It is familiar to every one 
who reads the Scriptures. Its place in history may not be 
so familiar. 

When we go back to the books of Chronicles, the 1st and 
the 2d, and to the books of Kings, the rst and the 2d, the 
events often are without any chronology to us, and some- 
times it seems as if they must needs be pushed clear back 
to the very twilight of creation. This is strange; and I 
doubt not there is in the minds of many an impression that 
the scene of trial between Ahab, with his priests of Baal, 
and Elijah, with the old worship of Israel embodied in him, 
must have been in the very earliest and darkest times of the 
Israelitish people; but it was not. It came down compara- 
tively toward the end of their recorded history as contained 
inthe Old Testament. It happened hundreds of years after 
Moses had died, and after Joshua had settled the people in 
the promised land; long after the judges; long after Samuel; 
long after Saul. David had carved out victory with his 
sword, and had sung his sweet descants, and they had been 
recorded for the use of all after time, and he had been gath- 
ered to his fathers, hundreds of years before. Solomon had 
glowed in the meretricious brilliancy and the corrupt pros- 
perity of his reign; and his son had divided the nation; and 
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the ten tribes, the first great organizers of secession, had 
broken away from the commonwealth, and were on their 
way to destruction. 

Far down in the recorded history of this people there 
appeared, ruling over the ten tribes, this Ahab. He was, 
on the whole, a very remarkable man; and he had a Lady 
Macbeth for his wife, who was equally remarkable: though 
neither of them for virtue nor piety. 

We must not think of Ahab simply as the patron of idol- 
atry. He wasa bold general. He had a certain kind of 
patriotism. Twice he rolled back the tide of war against 
the Assyrians, and saved the upper provinces, which were 
under his dominion, from captivity, and from invasion, in- 
deed. He was aman of a great deal of taste. He was not 
a merely low and vulgar man, nor simply a man of blood 
with military ambition. He built cities. His capitol was 
in Samaria; but he had a summer palace in Jezreel. His 
architecture was oriental. It is said that he had built an 
ivory house. He had gardens and parks. You will recall 
how, like many another man, he wanted all the land that 
touched his land; and how, set on by his wife, he took pos- 
session of Naboth’s vineyard, and slew Naboth under false 
accusations, in order that he might make larger orchards 
and gardens and parks around about his summer palace at 
Jezreel. 

Now, while Ahab was, in a lower sense, patriotic, and en- 
deavoring to embellish his reign with many elements of 
glory for his people, a poor imitator of a poor ruler,—namely, 
Solomon,—he had no real sympathy with those moral ele- 
ments which constituted the very thread on which was 
strung the history of the Israelites. He was proud, out- 
wardly, of his country; and as the head of an organized 
power against contesting powers, he was a patriot; but he 
had no perception of and no sympathy with those elements 
which, after all, were the basis of the evolution of that great 
people. 

So he missed everything in missing the religion of his 
fathers. In departing from Jehovah, he abandoned, also, 
his own nation, in its inner and abiding history. The 
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moral and religious element was the channel of the national 
life. Without that the history of the Israelites down to 
that day was an empty shell—was nothing. 

His wife was a Phoenician woman. You will recollect that 
Pheenicia lay on the north-west of Upper Palestine. It was 
a great commercial land. It may almost be said to have 
been the father of commerce. When he married this prin- 
cess from out of that people, she brought her gods with her 
—Baal and Astarte, two gods of antiquity, which took on 
such various shapes, and had in different periods such 
various attributes, that we are never sure whether we 
are speaking of one or the other; that we are never sure 
whether they represent the qualities of one common deity, 
or whether they represent the qualities of two deities, one a 
male and the other a female, one Jupiter and the other 
Venus; but this we know, that the worship of Baal existed 
all over that part of Asia Minor, and that among the Moab- 
ites and the Ammonites there had been a conflict that 
vexed the people of Israel on their first entrance into the 
promised land, and after they had settled down there; and 
almost all this defection had broken out in consequence of 
their adhesion to the worship of Baal. 

Now, we must not confound the attitude of the Old Tes- 
tament on the subject of idolatry with the dissent and the 
controversy which exist between the different religions in 
our day—between, for instance, Mahomedanism and Buddh- 
ism, or between the different sects of the Christian religion. 
Calvinism has one view, and Arminianism has another 
view; and as between them there is a choice. Some take 
one side, and some the other. But we must not carry mod- 
ern ideas back to ancient times, and suppose that the con- 
troversy between Jehovah and the idols, the deities of an- 
tiquity, was merely asectarian controversy. It was that; but 
that was the least important part of it. 

The Jew had a supreme advantage in believing in the 
existence of a spiritual Head—of one God, as distinguished 
from polytheism, which made gods as thick as the leaves on 
the trees in the forest; for the heathen believed that every 
special effect was the result of the evolution of some god, 
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If a fountain spurted, then there was a god or goddess of 
that fountain. Storms came from gods. Earthquakes came 
from gods. All the various sylvan elements had some pre- 
siding god. There was an immense market for gods in 
antiquity. Thousands and hundreds of thousands of them 
have been registered. 

It was, therefore, a very great step in advance when it 
was proclaimed that, after all, there was one spiritual In- 
telligence, one governing Will, that all the phenomena of 
nature were presided over by the will of one God: that the 
laws of nature were not gods nor goddesses, but that they 
were the result of one spiritual Intelligence. That was, in- 
deed, a great step in advance; and yet, it was not that which 
made idolatry so odious: it was the fact that the heathen 
deified the lowest and worst passions of human nature. It 
was the fact that the appetites which men have in common 
with the brute creation were clothed with the insignia and © 
the emblem of divinity. It was the fact that the temples 
were made bacchanalian, that in them instead of vestals 
were harlots, and that the worship was indulgence in every- 
thing that could corrupt and waste the purity and virtue of 
mankind. 

It was against organized immorality, it was against the 
lowest passional appetites, that the great lawgiver, and sub- 
sequently every one of the prophets, denounced idolatry, 
and made it a treason to purity, a treason to integrity, and 
a treason to national life, as well as a treason to Jehovah. 
Wherever Moab was, there was licentiousness, unbounded, 
unbridled; and when we see what was the dealing of God 
with Israel we marvel, sometimes, that after they had been 
desolated by plagues, swept with war, and subjected to cap- 
tivity, they should have lapsed into idolatry: but when you 
know that idolatry simply meant sensuality, and that this 
was the worship of the grove and of the mountain-top, and 
that the priests everywhere tempted the people by every 
allurement and fascination that addressed itself to the glow- 
ing imagination, it will not seem so strange that they con- 
stantly tended to apostatize. 

Such was the state of things when Ahab the king and 
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Elijah the prophet met; and this general view of the condi- 
tion of affairs will perhaps throw alittle different light upon 
some of the scenes.of which we shall now speak. 


“‘And it came to pass, when Ahab saw Elijah, that Ahab said unto 
him, Art thou he that troubleth Israel 2?” 


Ahab himself had been the offender, the real transgressor, 
the leader in defection, but without the slightest conscious- 
ness of it; and when he met the prophet, who rebuked him, 
and who had brought the judgments of God as punishments 
upon his people, he said to the one patriotic heart, to the 
one man who was true to all the traditions of their history, 
who was faithful to the noblest instincts of the Israelitish 
life, “Art thou the cause of all this trouble?” Elijah was 
struggling for reformation, for rectification, for the restora- 
tion of the old and true national spirit, and he vexed the 
king; and the king said to him, “ Art thou he that troubleth 
Israel ?” 


“‘He [Elijah] answered, I have not troubled Israel; but thou, and 
thy father’s house, in that ye have forsaken the commandments of the 
Lord, and thou hast followed Baalim. Now therefore send—” 


_Who was king, I should like to know! Here was this 
wild man, with his long camel’s-hair garment, and with his 
girdle, here was this wild-eyed, Bedouin waif from the 
desert, here was this barefooted prophet, who had appeared 
almost like an invoked spirit in the path of the king, here 
was this single man, with nothing behind him but God; and 
there was a royal personage with the army and the nation 
behind him: but Elijah commanded Ahab asif he were a 
subaltern, saying, 

‘Now therefore send, and gather to me all Israel unto Mount Carmel, 
and the prophets of Baal.four hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the 
groves four hundred, which eat at Jezebel’s table. So Ahab sent unto 
all the children of Israel, and gathered the prophets together unto Mount 
Carmel.” 


Days must have elapsed; but the history makes no 
pause. 


‘* And Elijah came unto all the people.” 
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Not only were there these four hundred and fifty proph- 
ets of Baal, and not only was the king present with his 
retinue, but swarms of people besides. When men could 
live on parched corn they could take long journeys without 
much inconvenience. If it had been in England, where a 
man has to have a hundred trunks to go a hundred miles, 
such a crowd could never have been got together. 


‘“‘And Elijah came unto all the people, and said, How long halt 
[limp, shuffle] ye between two opinions? If the Lorp [Jehovah] be God, 
follow him; but if Baal, then follow him. And the people answered him 
not a word.” 


It was a great silence. It was a silence, however, not be- 
cause they lacked in thought or feeling, for this appeal had 
opened the doors of memory; and it was really an appeal to 
the deepest patriotic impulses of the people all through 
the history of the past; and the Jews were always proud of 
their history. All their recollections of days gone by were 
awakened by these few words. The God of their fathers 
was on trial, and they were, so to speak, a great jury before 
whom was to be pleaded this tremendous cause. The God 
of their fathers—the God Jehovah, or the god of the Pheeni- 
cians—Baal, was to be vindicated; and they answered not 
a word. 


“‘Then said Elijah unto the people, I, even I only, remain a prophet 
of the Lorn; but Baal’s prophets are four hundred and fifty men. Let 
them therefore give us two bullocks; and let them choose one bullock 
for themselves, and cut it.in pieces, and lay it on wood, and put no fire 
under; and I will dress the other bullock, and lay it on wood, and put no 
fire under; and call yeon the name of yéur gods, and I will call on the name 
of the Lorn; and the god that answereth by fire, let him be God. And 
all the people answered and said, It is well spoken. And Elijah said unto 
the prophets of Baal, Choose you one bullock for yourselves, and dress 
it first; for ye are many; and call on the name of your gods, but put no 
fire under. And they took the bullock which was given them, and they 
dressed it, and called on the name of Baal from morning until noon, say- 
ing, O Baal, hear us! But there was no voice, nor any that answered. 
And they leaped upon the altar which was made. And it came to pass 
at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud, for he is a god ; 
either he is talking, or he is pursuing [hunting], or he is in a journey, 
or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked.” 
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Ridicule is sometimes avery good test; and here was this 
great Israelitish people hearing him taunt them with the 
imbecility of their supposed god. It was the habit of the 
priesthood—as of the dervishes and priests of various relig- 
ions, not to say of our own, sometimes—to excite themselves 
immensely as a means of producing effects; and 


‘“They [the prophets of Baal] cried aloud, and cut themselves, after 
their manner, with knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon 
them. . And it came to pass, when midday was past, and they prophesied 
{declared, spoke] until the time of the evening sacrifice, that there was 
neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded.” 


The time had arrived which was sacred in the memory 
of the ages—the evening sacrifice; one experiment had been 
made, and nothing but silence followed. The evening had 
no message, and the earth gave no sign or token of divinity 
to them. 


““And Elijah said unto all the people, Come near unto me; and all the 
people came near unto him; and he repaired the altar of the Lord that 
was. broken down.” 


He had gathered them at a place of memory, a place of 
history, where an old altar had been long abandoned and 
gone to waste, and he repaired it in their sight; and this 
touched the tender side of suggestion and imagination, and 
brought back to them old thoughts and old feelings. 


‘Elijah took twelve stones, according to the number of the tribes of 
the sons of Jacob, unto whom the word of the Lorp came, saying, Israel 
shall be thy name.”’ 


Although they were broken off, there lay buried in the 
long past, memories of the time when the whole twelve 
tribes were one nation; there was a latent power in them 


yet. 


‘¢ With the stones he built an altar in the name of the LorpD; and he 
made a trench about the altar, as great as would contain two measures of 
seed. And he put the wood in order, and cut the bullock in pieces, and 
laid him on the wood, and said, Fill four barrels with water, and pour it 
on the burnt sacrifice and on the wood.” 
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He was nat going to have any suspicion of jugglery raised 
on him. 

“‘ And he said, Do it the second time; and they did it the second time. 
And he said, Do it the third time ; and they did it the third time. And 
the water ran round about the altar; and he filled the trench also with 
water.” 


That ought to have been satisfactory; and it was as 
against any suspicion of concealed fire. 


‘‘ And it came to pass at the time of the offering of the evening sacri- 
fice, that Elijah the prophet came near, and said, LorD God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known this day that thou art God in Israel, 
and that I am thy servant, and that I have done all these things at thy 
word. Hear me, O LorD, hear me; that this people may know that thou 
art the Lorp God, and that thou hast turned their heart back again. 
Then the fire of the Lorn fell, and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and the 
wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that was in the 
trench. And when all the people saw it, they fell on their faces; and they 
said, The LorD, he is the God ! the LorD, he is God! And Elijah said unto 
them, Take the prophets of Baal; let not one of them.escape; and they 
took them; and Elijah brought them down to the brook Kishon, and slew 
them there.” 


As to the slaying of the prophets as a fale in this scene, 
that it should close with a deluge of blood shed by com- 
mand of a prophet of the Lord, shocks everybody; and if 
you bring to bear the moralities and measures of modern 
society, and judge the deeds of antiquity by the standard 
which has come through the evolution of three thousand 
years, there can be no apology for an act like this, nor a 
single word said in its favor; and yet, it may not be un- 
worthy of a moment’s thought, to put ourselves in the place 
of the prophet of God, and see it with the eyes of our wis- - 
dom at this late day as he saw it. Here were four hundred 
and fifty men that were ministers of licentiousness; four 
hundred and fifty men that had carried away the nation 
from the ground of its faith, from its allegiance to Jehovah, 
from its own best national life; four hundred and fifty men 
that had destroyed the power of the nation’s history, that 
were breaking down the family, that were corrupting the 
morals of the young, and that were sending the people 
straight down to that destruction which one after another 
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befell all the nations of antiquity that had an idolatrous 
worship. This one man was the only remaining prophet 
of the Lord; and now, having convinced the people that 
Jehovah, and not Baal, was the regnant God, and hav- 
ing in his power the four hundred and fifty miscreant 
prophets of Baal, what was he to do with them? Should 
he send them back? What! send them right back to the 
errands, to the work of mischief, that they had been com- 
mitting? Send back a lot of arrested traitors with liberty 
on their head? Send back a band of men that had con- 
spired to destroy the community, with simply arebuke? We 
have an army to put down such men, that are working to 
overthrow the foundation of affairs, if they are of sufficient 
power to require it. If they be few, we have jails and peni- 
tentiaries into which we can scoop them, and then give them 
the halter at our leisure. Or, we can give them penal servi- 
tude for the rest of their life. But there was not a jail on 
the earth at that day. There was no army except that which 
the king held. There was no place where they could be 
confined, and no court in which they could be tried, and no 
magistrate to judge of their desert; and they were not worth 
anything anyhow. They had no value as citizens. Their 
very business was a perversion of national life. Under the 
circumstances, to slay them was far less atrocious than it 
would have been in our day. Even as late asthe time of the 
Roman Empire, when Cesar had sold all the Gauls that he 
could sell, and he did not know where to put the rest, and 
he did not want to send them back, he killed them. 

The fact is that in those early days the lives of ten thou- 
sand men did not amount to so much as the iife of one 
honest American to-day. Nowadays, the virtuous head 
of a family, whose industry is a benefaction to the whole 
community, and who is an intelligent, patriotic citizen, 
carries more actual human value in his single person, than 
belonged to a thousand men in that early day, when there 
was neither civilization, nor refinement, nor patriotism, to 
say nothing of religion. The value of a man at that time, 
if you measure that value by any earthly standard, was, to 
his fellowmen and to society, almost nothing atall. If he 
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lived, it was no better: he would not grow any better. If 
he died, it was no worse: he would not fare any worse than 
he did living. And as to the great future, we are to re- 
member that to the last line of the Old Testament there 
was no future either-of reward or punishment that the 
prophet knew anything dbout. It was not until the time of 
Christ that there were any motives drawn from immortality 
or joy on the one side, or from pain on the other side. 

So when you come to go back and put yourself in the 
position of the prophet as to this great act of slaughter, I 
will not say that I justify it, and I will not say that Ido not: 
I merely say that it has a very different complexion from 
anything that could take place in any modern civilized 
state where all the organizations, all the institutions of 
society, that are necessary, supply the place of extermina- 
tion made essential by the force of circumstances. 

The next point of this history which we will callup is the 
great power of auxiliaries to produce moral feeling. Elijah 
was a shrewd man of genius; and you will observe how, 
instead of directly reasoning with the people about their 
fathers, and their old national history, he touched in them 
the springs of memory and of suggestion—all those sym- 
pathies that arose from a remembrance of their stock, their 
lineage, their past history. He, and he only, stood 
before them as the prophet of the Lord Jehovah, the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Israel. It was a 
great door opened in their hearts. Then, when, by an ap- 
peal to their senses, to their eyes, through this wonder- 
working power, he had brought the impression to a crisis, 
the whole people, with one accord, cried out, “ Jehovah is - 
God!” They chose in that moment. It had been put be- 
fore them in this form: If the Lord be God, serve him: if 
Baal, serve him. This was tobe the test. And when he 
had prepared them, as I have said, he brought this test; and 
in that instant, their heart, their conscience, their whole 
moral sense, went over to the prophet. It is in the power, 
in a single moment, of the memories that men have of their 
childhood, of their early life, of the religion of their fathers 
—it is in the power of these things, that long have slept, to 
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rise in one single moment, and assert themselves with 
sovereignty, and bring men into a state of feeling that no 
reasoning and no ordinary appeals could produce. Men 
often say, during excitements of religious fervor, that 
actions committed in haste will be repented of at leisure; 
that it is not fair dealing with great multitudes to gather 
them in meetings, and ply them with hymns, and psalms, 
and prayers, and vehement preaching, and call upon them 
to determine before they have left the house whether they 
will live a Christian life; that it is a precipitancy from which 
after life revolts and rebounds; that if a man is going to be 
a Christian he should take a cool, calm consideration of 
everything connected with it. 

Well, has not the whole life of this generation been a 
life of consideration? Do you remember the day when you 
began to be taught the needs of love, and the reality, the 
existence and the character of God? Was it not so early 
that you have forgotten it? In all your childhood were 
there not pictures, visions, sweet melodies and hymns’? 
and at every step of your opening intelligence was not your 
reason plied with all the faith of the moral government of 
God? and have you not been instructed for twenty years, 
thirty years, forty years, on every single point of natural 
and revealed religion? and has not your judgment, on the 
whole, yielded to it ? 

Now, when all this latent intelligence and latent moral 
conviction is appealed to, and men are called, on the basis of 
their whole life’s knowledge, to decide, in an hour, ina mo- 
ment, to serve the Lord God, is that precipitation? It is 
the precipitation of fifty years of instruction in some men, 
and of twenty years of instruction in other men. How long 
does a man want to consider when he is afflicted with the 
preliminary symptoms of physical disorder. He is urged 
at once to consult a physician; and the physician directs 
him immediately to stop the courses which lead to dis- 
ease, and to take on the courses which lead to health. 
Would you say, “ This man ought to study physiology; he 
ought to make himself familiar with morbid anatomy; he 
ought to obtain a clear idea of remedial agencies: then, 
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when he understood all about his constitution, and the na- 
ture of various medicines, he would stand on the broad basis 
of solid conviction, and be in a position to choose the right — 
regimen, and be able to build himself up again in health.” 
A man would be a fool,who should urge a course like that, 
or demand it. And yet, this case is not so strong as the 
other. Religion demands nothing that taxes a man’s 
reason; for religion does not mean belief in theology. 
Religion is right-mindedness. It is your own spjritual life. 
It is the reconstruction of your own nature and character 
upon ideals and patterns that have the approval of every 
man’s judgment. AndI will venture to say that there is no 
infidel, that there is not a single man that walks the earth, 
who does not acknowledge that the elements which in the 
New Testament are demanded tobe built up into manhood 
are right elements. 

I will take the fruits of the Spirit as they are laid down 
in the 5th of Galatians, and will defy the world to traverse 
them. 

iy The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance [self-control].” 

Every single element that goes into Christian experience 
has the approbation of every single man that lives and is 
right-minded. 

As to the church, as to church doctrines, ordinances, 
creeds, there is a chance for difference of opinion. A man 
may take them or not, just as he pleases. What we want 
isrenewed manhood. The harmonization ofa man’s reason 
with his moral sense, and the plenary control of his appe- 
tites and passions by his moral sense and reason—these are 
the essential things. We want to be built up in harmeny. 
We want to be harmonious with our surroundings in life— 
with the laws of nature, that give health to the body, and 
with the laws of society, that unite us with our fellow men, 
We want to be developed in our spiritual faculties, so that 
we.can discern the invisible, and be in commerce with the 
great hereafter, and with God that rules it. There is not 
one of these elements that every right-minded man does not 
believe to be best and noblest in life. 
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When, therefore, to-day, men are under the impulse of 
strong feeling in gathered assemblies, where their preju- 
dices have been melted away by the sweet songs of the 
sanctuary, and I ask them in an hour to make a choice, it 
is as wise asin the time of Elijah it was for him to call 
upon men to choose at once. 

The history stops there in the record; but not in reality. 
The crowd dissolved and went their way home. Doubtless 
before one day had rolled around the impression was as of a 
dream, and had melted into nothingness, and the kingdom 
went on, and Baal had other prophets, and after a while the 
whole people were gobbled up by the hand of power, and 
carried away and scattered over the face of the earth, 

How many times have men in modern days, gathered 
together under solemn appeals made to their judgment, to 
their laid-up knowledge, to their convictions of what was 
wisest and best—how many times have men, under such 
circumstances, said, “‘ The past is sufficient in whieh I have 
served the will of the flesh; something should be done; I 
ought to change my life; it is my duty to go upon a higher 
plane; Iam bound to serve God; it is time foryme to be- 
come a religious and a Christian man.” How many such 
resolutions have come up like bubbles on a clear stream, 
and like bubbles have burst! How many times have men, 
while sitting in the sanctuary, subdued by some domestic 
calamity, or by some overthrow in worldly ambitions or 
seekings, been brought to the very verge of the determina- 
tion, ‘As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord,” 
and gone away and lost their earnestness and conviction, 
and returned again to the wallow and the husk! 

And yet, not all. Once, while we were assembled here 
singing, there wandered down this street a young man under 
thirty years of age, whose wife, a drunkard at home, had 
wrung his heart. Returning that day to his house, and 
finding her and two of her neighbors beastly drunk, and 
giving them over to the police, he said, “ My life is ended; 
I have nothing to live for.” And he took his way, wander- 
ing aimlessly, with only the one thought, “I will throw 
myself off the dock, and have an end of it.” He chanced 
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to pass by here; and as he came along you were lifting up 
the voice of song; and he heard it, and camein. The at- 
mosphere itself was summer, was balm, to him; and he sat 
him down. I know not what the sermon was; but under 
the power of God he raised his head with a new purpose. 
The Saviour met him. It was a crisis in his life. From 
that hour he entered into discipleship. He went through 
various experiences, fighting through the war to the end. 
At length God released him from the bondage of his home 
by death. He became an active laborer among us—one of 
the great brotherhood of this church who have devoted 
themselves to the care of the ignorant and the unfortunate. 
He has founded two churches since, in another State, and 
has labored steadfastly, as a layman, doing business per- 
petually, but filling up the intervals of his ‘time in his 
Master’s service. Allof that came, as it were, from acasual 
impulse—from a moment’s impression. 

re there not men here, to-night, who have wandered in 
“to hear what that babbler might say,” or because they were 
curious, or because they had no better place to go to, or 
because going to church was a rarity, a novelty to them? 
Are there not, here, men that have, on the whole, been 
tending downward, away from the faith of their fathers, 
away from all faith, away from manhood, away from purity, 
away from truth, away fromvirtue, away from honor? Are 
there no such men here to-night? Is it not possible that God 
has sent you here, that you might be found? May this not 
be the opening hour of your salvation? The power of 
choice does not need toact for a moment and then dissolve. 
You have the ability to make a choice here, to-night, which 
shall abide as long as life endures. 

You know your sinfulness. You know that no mere 
human help can do for you the work that you need to have 
done, to cleanse your heart and to give you exaltation into — 
a higher realm of thought and feeling. You know that the 
Spirit of God can do it. You know what you need; and the 
remedy is present. Why will you not, to-night, here (and 
when you go home ratify it) say, ‘“From this hour I will 
seek to live the Christian’s life’? Why will you not say, 
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“From this hour I put behind me the temptations and 
thralls of wickedness; and now, with all sincerity and 
earnestness, I will seek the Lord”? Oh, glorious hour! if 
any shall so say. The birth of an empire is not so muchas 
the birth of one soul. The victories that give a State en- 
largement or permanence are not so wonderful, when they 
come to be read in the light of eternity, as the emancipation 
of a single human being that breaks away from the kingdom 
of the bondage of darkness, and enters into the kingdom of 
light and glory. 

I am not a prophet; nor am I clothed with any authority 
except as your neighbor and friend. I am simply your 
elder brother, according to the gospel. I am not set here 
to judge you. I am merely a man among men; a neighbor 
‘speaking to neighbors. And do I not utter the words of 
truth when I.say, “ You are not fit to die’? Dol not ad- 
dress your reason when I say, “You ought to break with 
the past, and go up higher”? 

You ought to begin to-night. Youought to commit your- 
self now and here. Not only ought you to form a better 
purpose, but you ought to commit yourself on your knees 
before God. And if you have a faithful friend, help your- 
self by declaring to that friend, before you sleep to-night, 
“T have resolved to begin a new life.” 

May God draw near to you. May the Holy Spirit help 
you, and lift you out of your lower life into the Christian 
faith and into Christian joy. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We craw near to thee, our heavenly Father, emboldened by thy word 
and promise, and yet more by our own experience. It has not been in 
vain that we have called upon thee. We do not rise to search out the 
secret way of thy soul upon ours; nor do we understand how thy force 
meets and inspires ours. It sufficeth us to know that in calling upon thee 
we have had great comfort, great strength, and great deliverance in 
times past. If the heavens were empty, when the earth is full of storms 
of trouble, what should we do? When calamities overwhelm us, and on 
the right and on the left there are none to succor, then we may lift up 
our voice, and draw near to thee; and thou hast a pavilion where thou 
canst hide thy people till the storm be overpast. And if our voice is lost, 
and there is no hearing ear nor outstretched hand, to whom, Lord, shall 
we go but to thee? 

We beseech of thee that we may recognize thy silent goodness, which 
has run by our side along every path of life until this hour, shielding us, 
preparing our way, causing mercies to overtake us, and greeting us at ev- 
ery step. All the laws of nature serve us as thy faithful ministers. And 
let us not forget the hand that feeds us and defends us. Let us not forget 
the pierced hand which thou art stretching forth for our salvation. 

Dost thou want us? Are we dear to thee? Dost thou ever think of 
us? Then, Lord, be pleased for thine own sake, and for thy love’s sake, 
so to deal with us that we shall not fail of eternal life. And do not 
order the events of this life to please the passing hour, nor to reward our 
cry and supplication, but use thy wisdom and thy love toward us, to 
withhold the harmful things for which we plead, to send the necessary 
things against which we cry, and to do altogether that which befits us and 
thy purposes toward us. So may we come to say at last, out of ample 
experience, Thy will be done. Thus resigned, and leaning upon thee, may 
we travel all the days of our lives, strong in the Lord, resting in the Lord, 
rejoicing in the Lord, dying in the Lord, and rising in his image, to be 
forever withhim. Grant, we beseech of thee, to every one of us, this bless- 
ingand mercy. Grant to those who have long walked in the recognition 
of thy love and presence and power, a more glorious experience than that 
of the hours which have gone by. Grant to those who have once known 
thee, and the savor of thy love, but have been whelmed in care, a return 
in its full power, of their first love for thee. Grant to those who discern 
thee afar off, and know not thy countenance, and have not felt thy love, 
a consciousness of the drawing of thy heart. Bring the blessed revela- 
tion of thyself into their souls, that they may no longer be without God 
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1nd without hope in the world, and that they may become the disciples 
»f Christ and the children of God. 

And now we pray that thou wilt help us to commit all our cares, our 
sorrows and our burdens to thee. May we walk lightly, as they that 
1ave no burdens. May we walk with rejoicing, that all things shall work 
ogether for our good. May we walk in such peace before men that 
hey shall desire to enter into the same covenant that we have made 
with thee, and be with us participators in the blessings of thy love. 

Revive thy work in the hearts of thy people; and bring in from this 
-ongregation many that shall begin the new life of faith and love and 
1ope. We pray that thy blessing may go out with all those among us 
hat labor in word or in doctrine, in charity and sympathy, with their 
‘ellow men. And strengthen their hands. Increase more and more a 
10ly zeal in their hearts. 

May thy kingdom come in all the churches of this city, and in all the 
-hurches of our land; and may this whole nation be visited by thy salva- 
ion. 

We ask it in the adorable name of Jesus, to whom, with the Father 
and the Spirit, shall be praises evermore. Amen, 
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ASPIRATION AND CONTENTMENT. 


‘*Let every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called. Art 
thou called being a servant? care not for it: but if thou mayest be made 
free, use it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is 
the Lord’s freeman: likewise also he that is called, being free, is Christ’s 
servant. Ye are bought with a price; be not ye the servants of men. 
Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, therein abide with God.” 
—I. Cor., vii, 20-24. 


This is one of those passages of Scripture which it 
is very easy to attack. It is one of those passages on 
which men explode brilliant jests, and play around about 
with the lightning of their fancy, and provoke admiration 
and laughter, and think that they have done a great work ; 
and the laughter ceases, and the lambent flame goes out, 
and years go on, and the unharmed verse still ministers the 
truth that it was sent to minister for the welfare of men. 

This Book of ages is the strongest thing in creation, and 
the weakest. It is as simple as childhood. It is as careless 
and negligent as any book can be. It makes statements in 
language figurative, paradoxical, false on the surface, true 
in the interior, or vice versa, and lays itself open to the ridi- 
cule or the assault of any man who chooses to attack it. It 
is undefended, casts up no rampart, and surrounds itself 
with no network which a man cannot pierce. It is the 
most helpless of books. It is full of attackable points. All 
the way through, in its history, in its poetry, in its precepts, 
in its directions to men, it is easily assailable. 


Sunpay Evenine, May 30, 1880, Lxsson: Psalm xviii: 1-28. Hymns (Plymouth Col- 
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And yet, weak as this book is, it has received more 
thrusts of genius, it has received more assaults that seemed 
to smother it, or bury it in its own ruins, than any other 
book in existence; and never before was so strong as it is 
to-day. I suppose that once in every five or ten years a man 
comes up that is going to overthrow the Bible, and rips it 
open, and shows the inside, and is surrounded by men that 
admire what he has done, and think the book is destroyed; 
and yet it lives on, and from age to age evinces its power. 
What is the reason of it? Why, it is this, that the book is 
intensely divine because it is intensely human. From the 
very first page to the very last it is on the side of men. It 
hates those things that hurt men; and it loves those things 
that make men purer by making them better. It is a book 
that is on the side of humanity from beginning to end. 
And having been written in different ages, but mainly in 
times when the foundations were broken up; having been 
written when wickedness was in power; having been writ- 
ten in times of national disaster; having been written in 
times of personal trouble; having been written when mis- 
fortunes overwhelmed men like waves breaking upon the 
deck of a ship in a storm, driven every whither; having 
been written amidst the throes and cries of human suffer- 
ing, and for the purpose of helping men, and helping them 
up and on, men will not allow it to perish. The whole 
spirit of the Bible is in favor of mankind, and they will not 
let it die. You cannot kill it. There is no kill to it. There 
is a great deal in it that is criticisable; but one thing is not 
—namely, that here is for every human woe a balm. 

An old physician may be eccentric in his manners, 
ridiculous in his appearance, and stuttering in his speech; 
nevertheless, if he has the skill to control disease, and cure 
sickness, and he uses that skill, and goes from house to 
house plying his beneficent vocation, no amount of criticism 
or ridicule can stop the admiration that men feel for him. 
It is not within the bound of possibility. 

Now, you may ridicule things of the past which are 
grotesque in our day; but you must remember that they 
were not grotesque in the age in which they existed. 
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Passages in the Bible which may seem grotesque to us were 
not grotesque when they were written. They may not be 
clothed in language which suits our civilization; but they 
point men to those essential principles in which manhood 
lies, and from which comforts come. 

If a man were lecturing to a brilliant audience, how easy 
it would be for him to ridicule this Scripture exhortation to 
contentment. “Contentment!” he might say. “Where, then, 
is enterprise? Are we all to sit down in the mud, and let 
the world jog along? Is the African to be content to be for- 
ever an illiterate slave? Is the workman to be content to 
always live at the bottom? Are the young to be content 
to never aspire and grow? Away with your contentment! 
This is a book that was written in a servile age, and is just 
fit for the Oriental, whose thermometer never goes below 
ninety, and to whom laziness is a virtue.” 

Well, he might say these things and hit the letter, and 
miss the whole spirit. 

What was the condition of things about which the apos- 
tle was speaking? Was he urging inordinateness? Was 
he commending the want of ambition? Was he dissuading 
men from enterprise, from development, from increase, 
from growth? No such thing. Paul was a minister of 
liberty. There was no man among the apostles that had 
such a profound sense of the dignity and glory of personal 
individuality as he had—not even Peter. And he was 
preaching man’s liberty in Christ Jesus as against dynas- 
ties, and hierarchies, and superstitions, in every form. “Ye 
are Christ’s freemen,” sometimes is the spirit; ‘“ Ye are his 
slaves,” sometimes is the spirit; ‘‘ but the slave of love isem- 
ancipated from fear.” Wherever he preached he taught that 
allegiance to God through the Lord Jesus Christ lifted men 
above the conditions of ordinary life. “In the faith of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” said he, “you have a compensation for 
poverty; you have an ennobling influence that raises you 
higher than the vulgar circumstance. of common experience. 
You are princes; you are sons of God; you are children of 
a glorious destiny.” 

What would be the effect of such ideas falling upon un- 
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cultured hearts? It might tend at once to lead them to 
say, “ By virtue of becoming Christian men we are eman- 
cipated from the relations that we sustain in society.” The 
bondman might say, “ Now that I have become a Christian, 
Iam no longer under obligation to my master, and I will 
runaway.”’ The workman would perhaps say, “I am stinted 
in my remuneration, I am cramped in my resources, I am 
tied down to menial service; but Christ has emancipated 
me, and I am no longer going to saw wood, nor carry bur- 
dens, nor break stone.” If such notions had been permit- 
ted to prevail, they would have dislocated society. They 
would have broken it up in every direction. But the apos- 
tle said to them, “ This does not emancipate you from your 
present relations to your fellow-men—your social relations. 
The fact that you have received Christ by faith in your 
hearts does not make it proper that the servant should rise 
against the mistress, that the citizen should rebel against 
the government, or that men should disregard the relations 
of life. The injunction is, Be content tn the situations to which 
you are cabled. 

This leads to a moment’s declaration of what was Paul’s 
philosophy of the growth of society. A great many per- 
sons, especially when we were under the urgency of the 
slavery question, were puzzled to know what to do with the 
fact that Abraham had slaves; and that the Old Testament 
did not condemn slavery, but permitted it; and that the New 
Testament, although Paul and the other apostles knew that 
Slavery existed in all the civilized nations of the globe, 
never uttered a vehement condemnation of it. They were 
at a loss to know what to make of the silence of the 
Scriptures in regard to so great an evil. 

So one set of men undertook to prove that when the Bible 
said “slaves” it did not mean slaves—that it merely meant 
hired men. They endeavored to get around the difficulty 
in that way. Another set of men said the Bible did mean 
slaves, and that it was not true; and they went into infi- 
delity. Still another set of men did not know exactly 
what to think about it. They were puzzled on the subject. 

Now, the apostle Paul, as well as his Master, proceeded 
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on grounds of the broadest common-sense; and as the work 
of the development of the human race was not to be the 
product of a special miracle or series of miracles, as the 
development of human nature in all the relations of society 
was to be the result of unfolding under natural law, the 
question arises, What is the best mode by which men shall 
be redeemed from the infelicities of systems that are the 
outcome of pride, avarice, passion,and cruelty? To have 
preached the condemnation of them would have smothered 
Christianity. Paul had quite enough on his hands to bring 
the Jews over from Moses to the faith of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. If he had undertaken also to change the Roman 
government, and to alter the Grecian philosophy, if he had 
tackled all the things that were crooked in human life and 
-in the: world, what progress do you suppose he would have 
made? What could he have done? 

I know there are a great many who think it is necessary 
to honesty and frankness and manliness that a man should 
run himself right into any evil that is an evil. There are 
some men who, wishing to go into a house, are not willing 
to go in quietly, silently: they say, as they go up the street, 
“There is a huge bloodhound!” So they gather a quantity 
of stones; as they approach they see him standing at the 
door of his kennel; and they throw the stones straight at 
him; and when he comes rushing out after them, fiery-eyed 
and ferocious of mouth, they say, ‘We will go into that 
house, but we will overcome him first.” There are a great 
many who do not want to get the honey out easily. They . 
would rather fight the bees fora while. There are a great 
many who prefer to take human nature by the forelock; 
who choose to forego all means and appliances by which 
things can be done easily, and to do everything by rude, 
rugged violence and strength. 

Not so with the apostle Paul. What was his philosophy 
of change in society? It was a magnificent, a sublime 
philosophy. He states in it one sentence: “Be not over 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” He had the 
most profound conviction that in its nature goodness was 
stronger than badness, and that wherever anything evil 
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existed, if you had a fair chance at it, and could raise up 
over against it the corresponding good, you could conquer 
that evil. Is it selfishness? Surround it with benevolence. 
Is it pride? Pour upon it the beauty of true humility. Is 
jt rude violence? Gentleness, patience, forbearance, is its 
proper remedy. His idea of change in families, change in 
the industrial relations of men, change in the various de- 
partments of civil society—what was it? Let the citizen, 
the workman, the slave, be made so large, so noble, that the 
intrinsic beauty and goodness of the man shall emancipate 
and exalt him. Do not work on man’s outward condition: 
work on man. Then, as he grows larger and stronger, 
to-day and to-morrow, in this generation and the next, in 
this century and the next, in this thousand years and the 
next, human nature will become emancipated. It will 
emancipate itself if you will let it grow in that which is 
moral and spiritual instead of in that which is animal and 
physical. 

That sublime confidence in goodness which in the long- 
run will emancipate men and enrich them is found nowhere 
else on earth except in the New Testament, or in that which 
is derived from the New Testament. 

So, then, this was the apostle’s idea of the development 
that was to go on in society, that was to make men more 
noble, more manly, more divine, and that, first or last, would 
work its way and change society. Here is a part of that 
idea. The apostle says to men: 

“Let every man abide in the same calling wherein he was [when] 
called [to be a Christian]. Art thou called being a slave? [for that is the 
true rendering here. It was a Greek city in which he was writing; and 
Grecian slavery was white slavery.] Care not for it [that is to say, do 
not be desperate over it. It does not mean, Be just as willing to bea 
slave as not]; but if thou mayest be made free, use it rather [that is 
better]. For he that is called in the Lord, being a slave, is the Lord’s 
freeman [his inside manhood is emancipated, and he is a free man in 
‘Christ Jesus]: likewise also he that is called, being free, is Christ’s slave. 
[If you are a man’s slave, and you are a Christian, then you are free 
‘in God; and if you are free so far as men are concerned, then you are 
‘in the sweet bondage of love to Christ,] Ye are bought with a price; be 


not ye the servants of men. Brethren, let every man, wherein he is 
‘called, therein abide with God,” 
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Wherever a man is, then, and whatever his calling or 
vocation may be, let him not think that immediately on his 
conversion to the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ he should 
break up all his industrial relations and all his civil rela- 
tions, and that he should rush to the conclusion that he is to 
be instantly made better in his outward condition. Says 
the apostle, “Grow in manhood wherever you are. Fill 
the position that you are in full of a glorious and glorified 
self ’—not selfishness, nor selfness. 

Men should distinguish between contentment and enter- 
prise. They are mutually compatible. A man may be 
content, and yet be inspired with a continual desire for pro- 
gress. Progress may be fiery. The desire for progress 
may be nervous, irritable, restless. A man who wishes to 
advance may be full of impatience. But where a man is 
inspired with the desire (and that is what we mean by 
enterprise) of bettering his knowledge, bettering his in- 
tellectual capacity, bettering his disposition, bettering 
his skill as an artist, bettering his control if he is set 
to govern, bettering his external circumstances if he is 
a laborer or mechanic, bettering himself and his surround- 
ings whatever his situation may be, he may desire these 
things peacfully and quietly. 

There are two horses on the road, and in the same team; 
and each of them travels with the same pace as the other, 
one with unsweating calmness performing the journey of 
many miles, and the other with constant uneasiness, 
dancing up and down, shaking his head, throwing himself 
hither and thither, and exerting twice as much nervous 
force as his mate does. They are both traveling on the 
same road, and the one frets all the time, while the other 
moves along quietly, content with his work. 

A man may have enterprise, he may desire to rise from 
nothing to something, from poverty to wealth, from 
obscurity to notice, from weakness to power; and he may 
very quietly proceed to use the means by which these ends 
shall be gained; and, according to the unfolding of God’s 
providence, he may be content at every single step. He 
may not be overwhelmed with anxiety. He may not, with 
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irritable haste, fret and worry at delays, or because the 
fruits are so slowinripening. Enterprise and contentment 
are entirely compatible with each other. 

We are to take notice, likewise, of that false ambition 
which consists in a desire to change our condition for the 
better but unaccompanied by a willingness to employ 
those measures by which it can be done properly. There 
is a restless tendency in this respect which is very well 
typified by the woman of Samaria, when Christ said to her, 
“Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall 
be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life;” 
and she said, “Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, 
neither come hither to draw.” She did not want to go 
there and draw the water that she needed. Her desire was 
to be relieved from trouble and exertion. Thousands of 
men want the water, but they do not want to draw it out 
of the well. Indeed, this is the very state of the society in 
which we are living to-day—a state of unregulated and 
uneasy ambition. Men want place, riches, honors; but 
they disdain the training by which they legitimately are 
to come to them. There is a feverish pulse throughout 
our land. Our very prosperity is creating discontent, and 
an ambition that is ignoble. The wonderful breadth of 
enterprise, such as has never been developed in any nation 
on so broad a scale before; the abundance of material; the 
fructifying power of the seasons; the uncountable stores of 
treasure in the mountains, in the valleys, in the forests, in 
the sea, everywhere, the sudden great fortunes that are 
springing up before the eyes of men, and that throw the 
Arabian Nights stories almost into the shade; the fact that 
our whole political system is provocative to the whole 
people, offering everybody opportunity for its honors, its 
emoluments, its trusts; the opening of all things, by the 
abolition of classes and the breaking up of old feudal in- 
stitutions, to all that can take them; the early maturity of 
our people, partly from climate and partly from the 
stimulus that comes from our religious and_ political 
systems, by which our young men are brought further 
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forward than the young men of any other nation on the 
giobe (for a man is older in America at twenty- -five years 
of age than he is at forty in Europe; and we put respon- 
sibilities upon young men here that it would not be 
thought of putting upon a man in England till his life was 
half gone)—these and other things have brought into the 
public mind a feeling that nothing can be exactly what it 
should be unless it is described by the term young American. 
The distinction between young America and old America 
is very nearly the same as the distinction between a mush- 
room and an oak-tree. Old America desired all things 
that were desirable, and was quite willing to take the 
ordinary routine of growth, development, attainment, per- 
manence, solid quality, equivalence, earning, giving some- 
thing for something. Young America wants something 
for nothing, all the time and everywhere, and thinks that 
the more one can get for nothing the smarter he is. 

A wonderful, progressive age is this in which we live! 
Men scorn the past. They are supercilious and conceited. 
They have contempt for old times. Children early break 
away from their parents. They are ambitious apprenticcs; 
they can learn in a year what others used to take six years 
to learn! O, young America has got to be so angelic, so 
wonderful! 

Now, the whole state of things is diseased. The condition 
of affairs is morbid. The desire to attain is well enough, the 
ambition to develop is all right; but the tendency to arrive 
at results suddenly, without taking the steps which legiti- 
mately lead to them, is wrong. It is not ambition in the 
true sense of the term that destroys men: it is fa/se ambition, 
It is a desire to get before you have earned. Itis a desire 
to secure places that you have not prepared yourself for. 
It is a desire to obtain remunerations for which you have 
never, in any way, givénan equivalent. That a man should 
desire to be a political office-holder was very natural; but 
what were his qualifications? Why, he was on the list of 
an influential man’s followers; and that man took him 
up, and put him into that place. He did not grow into it; 
he was not called to it: he was plumped into it without any 
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regard to his fitness. Our parks are put into the hands of 
men that are not qualified to manage them. Our very 
educational system has foisted into it, in one way or another, 
managers that are absolutely unfit to have anything to do 
with it. Our government is-full of men that are not 
adapted to governing, but that are the creatures of favor. 
And a whole generation of the same sort of material are 
coming on. They want place—not preparation for place. 
They want fame; but they do not care whether they deserve 
it or not. If they can only get it they are satisfied. They 
want power; but they arenot willing to acquire power by 
legitimate means. They want enginery to help them; but 
they want it to come to them without any exertion on their 
part. Men should go up by being more true, more faith- 
ful, more skillful, more persistent, more productive, more 
manly; but they want to go up because their uncle is rich. 
They want to go up because somebody can boost them. 

Now, that is radicalinfidelity. It is false to the whole 
spirit of Christianity. It is false to the very theory of 
humanity. It is false to everything that ought to be 
honorable and estimable in the sight of men. But it is 
owing to the restlessness of the time in which we live. 
Men do not want to learn a trade, but they want to go for- 
ward and get contracts. They are not willing to go 
through the laborious process by which solid qualities are 
attained; and therefore they put meretricious colors fore- 
most. Men are desirous of being eminent at the bar, when 
they have no foundation for such eminence. Men are 
desirous of being orators when they do not know anything. 
Men are desirous of sitting upon the judge’s seat, though 
they have not the knowledge which necessarily belongs to 
that position. Men want to go quick, and therefore they — 
are light. E 

So, on every side we see precisely that state of things 
which the apostle had in mind when he exhorted men to 
be content where they were until*they could better their 
condition by legitimate development. The Master him- 


self saw the same thing, and aimed at it in one of his para- 
bles, 
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** When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not down in the 
highest room; lest a more honorable man than thou be bidden of him [a 
conception which never entered into the Yankee’s mind]; and he that 
bade thee and him come and say to thee, Give this man place, and thou 
begin with shame to take the lowest room. When thou art bidden, go 
and sit down in the lowest room; that when he that bade thee cometh, 
he may say unto thee, Friend, go up higher. Then shalt thou have 
worship [praise, honor] in the presence of them that sit at meat with 
thee.” 


The idea of taking the lowest seat is not known on this 
continent. That is one of the most original thoughts in 
the New Testament—begin at the bottom, and go up 
steadily by actual merit. I hold that a man always, so 
long as he has no call from above, should be content in 
the place where he is. 

Speaking of my own profession, there are men who are 
always wanting a place where they shall bestow their goods, 
they know so much, and they are so fitted to do good, 
they think. They go into a small church, and they sniff 
at it. It may be better than nothing; but then, the idea 
of their being in that little church is preposterous, it 
seems to them. So they write, and get their friends to , 
write, and ply all manner of ignoble arts, that they may 
be exalted. They do not seek exaltation by doing sucha 
work in the obscure place where they are that men shall 
observe it, and say that they are too valuable for that con- 
tracted sphere, that they can do more good elsewhere, and 
that they must go up higher. Every man should be called 
from above to every step to which he advances; and then 
he is so to develop fidelity, industry, skill, wisdom, good- 
ness, patience, by the qualities of a higher manhood, that 
the sphere still above him shall say, “ That is the man we 
need here: come up;” and then he is to so fill that place 
that if there be a sphere yet higher, it shall say to him, 
Come up;”’ and from first to last he is to so deport 
himself that the Voice from the eternal throne shall say 
to him, “Come up hither.” Thus, by legitimate exaltation, 
a man is togo through all the various stages upward. This 
scorning of inferior positions, and this longing to get up 
faster than you deserve—faster than you can produce 
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effects which shall make men desire to see you have a 
higher sphere—is eating out the very heart of the times. 

What is the natural result of the prevalent system? I will 
not say what its result is upon public affairs, or upon 
business; but what is the result of it upon men? A man 
that is living on a falsehood; a man that ran before he was. 
sent for; a man that has a place which is higher than his 
capacity; a man that has taken honors which do not be- 
long to him; a man that is a mere empty shell—what is 
to become of him? He is living a lie. His whole life is 
hollow and is false. And if, being in a place where re- 
sponsibilities devolve upon him, he begins to slide back, 
what does he do? Does he apply legitimate means for 
making himself competent? Oh, no. In some cases he 
begins to complain of luck. Luck to him is what he 
makes it. He begins to complain of men. They see his 
merits, and treat him accordingly. Does he say, “I am 
higher than my ability warrants my being, and I will 
make up what I lack’? In the position that he occupies, 
does he strive to keep pace with the duties that are in- 
cumbent upon him? Oh, no. What does he do? He re- 
sorts to pretenses, lies, dishonesties. Men attempt to do 
by craft what they have no business to do except by real 
strength. Many and many a man by going up too fast has 
come, almost literally, to an end of himself, so far as suc- 
cess in life is concerned. He is bankrupt outside because 
he was first bankrupt inside. 

There is no harm in any man’s desiring to be larger, 
stronger, higher, nobler, more fruitful; but that desire should 
carry with it determination. There is not necessarily any 
inconsistency between that and a nobler ambition; but there 
should run through every part of your life the thought 
that your method of rising should be in yourself. What- 
ever you wish to become, be it first, in your manhood. Out 
of power develop trustworthiness. Out of energy develop 
various skill and competency. When you come to a point 
beyond which men do not want you, be content to stand 
there. Be content to stand where your avoirdupois puts 
you. You weigh, perhaps, 120 pounds. And you are con- 
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tent to stand at that. You weigh, it may be, 220 pounds. 
You cannot help it. There is no use of grumbling about 
that. You measure five feet ten; and who, “by taking 
thought, can add one cubit to his stature?’ Those are 
things about which men know it is useless to trouble them- 
selves; but we do not carry this philosophy into intellectual 
qualities and into moral states. 

A man wants to be a poet, and he is not one, and some- 
body ought to tell him that he is not one, and that he never 
will be one, in order that he may be content not to be one. 
A man thinks that he is strong in a certain direction; but 
he is not; and he ought to be conscious of it when he has 
tested and tried himself. Develop all you can in right 
ways; but when you have reached your limit, stand and be 
content. 

It goes further still. It is often the case that a man is 
like the apostle himself; that he is shut up, so to speak; 
that he is conscious of a power which he has not the op- 
portunity to exercise; that in the providence of God the 
way for its use is closed; that God has some other plan for 
him, In the ordinary course of things aman will rise as 
fast as his power increases; and yet, now and then a man 
is thrown, by changes, revolutionary or otherwise, into situa- 
tions which have no adequate proportion to his ability. 

I met, on a road near Cincinnati, a man who was highly 
educated, late from a German university, breaking stone, 
and who was contented while waiting for something better. 
My father had a hostler who was well versed in the higher 
mathematics, and in Latin—far in advance of me, who had 
just come out of college; and he was perfectly contented 
in that place until such time as, in the providence of God, 
something else, better suited to his education, should be 
open to him. We see on every hand, continually, persons 
of real capacity occupying places lower than those which 
they could fill with credit to themselves. 

Now where, in the providence of God, a man is thus shut 
up, it is not wrong for him to know it, and to seek for a 
place that is better adapted to his capabilities and tastes. 
Yet a man who has the instincts of an artist may be for- 
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ever confined to mere drudgery. One may be compelled to 
occupy the position of aservant who is conscious of being 
competent to govern. And there is such a thing, where 
limitations like these exist, as a glorious content—a glorious 
willingness to see the hand of God in contracting our 
sphere, and putting us where we are, for wise purposes. 

The most heroic men in the world have been men who 
have been shut up in prisons, and have been content in 
their imprisonment, feeling that they were serving God. 
““They also serve,” said John Milton, “who only stand 
and wait.” Itis a great thing for a man to feel himself 
full of burning power, and to be more powerful in restrain- 
ing himself than in any other direction. 

So the apostle’s exhortation in the passage which I have 
read and commented upon falls in with observation, falls _ 
in with the wisdom of experience, falls in with a true idea © 
of the necessity of things; and to all those to whom it refers 
let me say, Never fear to aspire. Woe be to him that has 
‘no ideal which is higher than the reality he has attained. 
Woe be to the man who is content with what he is, and 
has no better conception of what he should be than that 
which is physical and material. Every man ought to see 
something larger and higher and nobler, and strive toward 
it. Every man ought to seek to be more—more in strength; 
more in wisdom; more in fineness; more in moral quality. 
Every man ought to be deeper in his affections, purer in 
his friendships, nobler as a citizen, truer in every respect. 
Every man ought to yearn for something higher. 

But, above all, you should make your nobility consist in 
yourself—not in outward change; not in fictitious advance- 
ment, but in growing manhood, in a deeper consciousness, 
in a higher spirituality, in more manliness, in greater godli- 
ness, in more earnest striving after immortality. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON, 


If we should attempt to give thanks to thee, our Father, for all thine 
atoning mercies, the days and the nights would be too short. Our 
memory itself would fail us. Neither is there in the scope of our reason 
or imagination that by which we can comprehend what thou hast done 
for us, nor can we understand what is the greatness and what are the 
multitudes of thy mercies to usward. These are the silent mercies, that 
attract no attention; these are the underlying mercies; these are the de- 
fenses; these are the wardings-off of dangers unseen; these are the ten 
thousand influences of which we know nothing ; besides that providence, 
that watch and care, which maintains the frame of the universe, and keeps 
all things in their sphere, and commands the round world to serve them 
that dwell thereon. Thy paths drop fatness. Thy glory is in the heaven, 
but the light thereof shines upon the earth. Thy thoughts of mercy are 
seen not only in things pleasing, but in painful things; for thy rod is as 
kind as thine embrace. When thou dost chastise, it is in love as much 
as when thou dost caress. We rejoice, therefore, in thy goodness, though 
we may never make mention of it; and when we shall come into thy 
presence, to see thee as thou art, and there is revealed to us the whole 
course of thy providence, and the ministration of thy grace, and when 
the preciousness of thy thoughts toward us is made known to us, then 
we, too, shall swell the triumphant song of love that fills the heavenly 
host; and we shall rejoice with all that are in the sphere above and on 
the earth beneath, and ascribe honor and majesty, and power and do- 
minion unto Him that sitteth upon the throne and unto the Lamb forever 
more. 

And now, Lord, we pray that we may walk every day in the sense of 
thy goodness. Grant that thine influence may dwell upon our mind, 
both in our conscious and in our unconscious hours. Give us, of these 
mercies, a revelation in knowledge, not only, but, yet more, grant unto 
us the power, the influence, of the Spirit, working in us, to make our 
thoughts richer, higher, and purer; to give to us a sharper discrimination 
between things right and things wrong; to deepen in us repugnance to 
things that are low and evil; to quicken in us the relish for things that 
are noble; tomake us godlike. And may we be content with nothing 
less than the upbuilding of ourselves in ourselves. May we not be con- 
tent with outward riches, nor with the praise of men, nor with power, nor 
with allthe remunerations of ambition, May we rather rejoice in thee, 
in thine approval, in all that which thou art working in us, and in our- 
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selves as far as we are gaining, through grace, the victory over sense and 
sin and selfishness. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon all that are gath- 
ered together, to-night, in this place. Every heart knows its own joy 
and its own sorrow; but thou knowest all. Naked and open are we be- 
fore Him with whom we have todo. Enter into the secret place, we 
pray thee, of the. consciousness of every one of us, and minister thy grace 
as we severally need; and may each one know that the Lord thinks of 
him; and grant that all may feel their heart rising toward the God of all 
grace and consolation. 

Bless, we beseech of thee, those that are absent from us. Bless thy 
cause in other churches as wellas in ourown, Unite thy people together. 
Grant that the things in which men differ may not seem so great to them 
as the things in which they agree. We pray that thou wilt take away 
jealousies, envyings, and the spirit of combativeness, and that peace, and 
gentlness, and sympathy, and trust, and helpfulness may prevail among 
all the people of God everywhere. And may the days come at last for 
which the world has longed ard despaired. May those days come when 
love shall have expurgated hate, when Satan, the minister of selfishness 
and cruelty, shall be chained and cast into the pit for a thousand years, 
and when Christ, the love, the brightness, the glory of God, shall walk 
forth, and all the nations of the earth shall reverence and obey him. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Amen. 
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me “Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may ay able to stand against 
34 “the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
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of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places. Wherefore . 
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a take unto you the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to withstand 
ri n the evil day, and having done all, to stand. Stand therefore, having 
s- your: loins girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate of 
righteousness; and your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
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- peace; above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able 


. to" quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of 
_ salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God: praying 


zi, Beers with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and watching there- 


unto with all perseverance and supplication for all saints.”—Eph. vi: 
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a This is, of course, a very splendid figure; but it is the 
_ representation of a literal state of facts, although it is 

thrown into this dramatic form. There Bae been a line of 
Re ricioa running through the human family from the very 
; _ beginning to this day. There has been a great side, the 

wrong, and there has been another great side, the right. 
_ Right and wrong have been in conflict from the very first 
ee mens of human existence; and the conflict has not 






_ died out, and is not likely to die out. Although where the 


two sides come together there is a wide line of uncertain 
; ‘varying, yet the two extremes are so marked as never to 
a - be.confounded or mistaken; and there appears in the re- 
_ ligious philosophy of every age some sort of explanation of 
them. 
- SuNDAY Evenina, Jan. 9, 1881. Lesson: Eph. vi: 10-20. Hymns (Plym. Coll.): Nos. 
673, 604, 657. 
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The bests of the ancient feathewien was the notion that 
there were two gods, or two great principles, one represent-_ Pe 
ing the good and the other the bad. They represented two | 
oppugnant affections in the regnant powers of the UHIVeISes 
it was supposed. 

The same element, in a less distinct form, is found in the 
Jewish theology. A dramatic representation of it is given — 
in the book of Job, as between Jehovah and Satan. In the | . 
time of Christ, without losing the root element, it took on> 
the form of two dynasties—the Lord and the Devil, with — 

their respective kingdoms—at war with each other. They — 
have been represented as two great parties existing in the < 
universe, and in collision. s 
Modern science undertakes to give another version of it, — 4 
and declares that the nature of evil, or sin, arises from the ~ 
very method of divine creation. It presents the theory _ 3 
that the human family, by a decree of God, was brought 
into life originally in a low condition of animal dévelop- 
ment, with preponderant appetites and passions; that then 
there was, in the process of time, the development of reason 
and moral sense; and that evil consists in the conflict, in 
each man, between the superior and the inferior—between | K. 
those padencies which are working toward a spiritual and — 
rational being and those animal tendencies that are draw- 
ing men down toward the appetites and passions. Sin is, — 
under such circumstances, a kind of remainder or residuum > 
of the animal life. One school of philosophers think inet I 
at one. step backward men were animals; that at one sie 3 
forward there were developed in them nnd upon them the — 
germs of the higher faculties; and that these nascent germs” 
of intelligence, morality, ai religion have been steadily 
striving to work upward, but have been choked. As corn 
is choked by weeds around about its roots, so these higher ~ 
elements, it is asserted, are choked by the interference of — 
men’s lower instincts. It is declared that this royal bat-_ a 
tle, which began at the outset, and has kept on through | 2 
the ages, has been simply the conflict in men befwlcea 
reason and passion; between moral sense and appetite; — 
between benevolence and selfishness; and that it has been 
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: ‘| parece it may be said that nothing ever lasted 
ee titi generation to generation that had not in it somewhere. 
- an element of truth, as the secret of its continued exist- 
ae a ence. 
ae - Now, all eet all religions, all sects and all 
ps hues. are agreed as to the fact that this life is not a 
oes life into which men are born perfect. It is alife of struggle. 
sae It is a life of such struggle that without it men are zeros. 
3 They are born zeros; and education consists in putting be- 
“ fore the zero om Stes that count. No child can have more 
eitan a tendency to develop by reason of what his ancestors 
were. The hereditary tendency gives a certain aptitude; 
_ but the development of that aptitude lies in the child. No 
ea is born great. If a man becomes great it is by that 


_ struggle in life by which he develops himself. 
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The same struggle runs into society, and becomes a con- 





flict there; and it goes on Hesrlopias more and more until — 
it is actually a warfare. A man’s life may be, almost with- 
_ out figure, called a battle. It is a campaign of battles. 
_ Some persons, like some soldiers in an army, are more, and 
some are less exposed; but all are fighting somewhere, on 
_ the one side or on the other. 
; ee Look, for instance, how this battle develops itself in the 
? ‘individual. Each man struggles for knowledge. That is 
‘not a birthright. Varying aptitudes for knowledge there 
_ may be; but it must be struggled for if it is possessed. A 
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ennes to him; but he cannot transmit to him knowledge or 
habit. This belongs to each individual. Knowledge is 

_ gained by struggle. The way to it is a way of self-denial. 

It is a putting aside, for the sake of learning, things that 
Say be more pleasant. It is the reduction of a man’s 
time, for a period at any rate, to a state of bondage, that 
afterwards he may have that which is more than a compen- 
-- sation for the drudgery through which he must go. Men 
are struggling for condition in life; they are struggling for 


~~ man can transmit pride to a child, he can transmit selfish-— 
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meet with struggle all the way through. As in war, dif- 


is constantly tempted to violate his own ideal and the wis-_— om 


_and jealousy, rise. There is not a man who can deny that 


any man who will not say, if he is candid, that in many 


character; they are struggling ee reputation; and a ities ‘ 





ferent men have different arms and different positions; but 
all are engaged in a great struggle if they are engaged nz 
developing themselves. : 
Men are fighting against ignorance, against indolenott 
against poverty, against opposition, against that fortune 
which would keep them under. The whole individual life 





- of a man is a perpetual contest with something exterior to. ava 
‘himself, or something in himself. There is not a man liv- — 


ing, probably, who will not acknowledge that he is obliged a 


to fight in order to maintain the ascendency of reason in oe 


his affairs. There is not a man who does not knowthat he 





dom of his own experience when the passions, such asenvy 


when temptations of self-indulgence are very strong, the ~ , 
reason stands over on the other side, oftentimes, and lets 
the conflict go on, and allows the animal desires to prevail 
over the sober sense of what is wisest and best. Everyman 
knows that he is defeated many times, while he gains a vic- 

tory only here and there. The sun does not go down on — 


things the reason is put down in order that less noble parts 
of him may triumph. A man looking through his whole — 
life must needs adopt the apostle’s declaration, “That which 
I see and pursue I attain not; that which I would I donot; 
and that which I would not I do.” The more a man looks. 
at himself, the more he has a sense of character and person- tg 
ality, and the more he attempts to develop them—the more 


conscious he is of this struggle, that goes on between his: — Ki 
upper self and his under self; between himself at his best — P 


and himself at his worst; between the flesh man and the _ 
spirit man. airy 

Beginning here, the struggle goes on into the social word! ‘ 4 
We find that as the elementary forms of society are in con- 
flict, so society itself is in conflict. It divides itself up. — 
There are in all societies two extreme parts. There are — 
men that devote the whole force of their life to that which — : 











aa They do the thing they want to do; and to appeal 
_ to them on the ground of reason is like appealing to a light- 
_ house, the lamps in which have gone out. It is no guide to 


them. They conduct their affairs without reference to the 
- benefit of society, and without reference to their own high- © 


est benefit. They follow their own present inclination. On 
_ the other side are men that govern themselves by what is 


best for the age, for the nation, for the community in which 


: “they live, and for their own good. 

__ Between these distinctly marked extremes come the great 
z Reeunting class of men that in many things side with the 
_ right, and that in many things are lukewarm, in a cowardly 
_ way siding with the wrong. They vibrate, and sometimes 
ee are on one side, and sometimes on the other. 

Well, it goes on still further. You will find that in busi- 

ss. “ness hier are also the two sides developed. There are the 
Ri upright men, that in the main mean to-do right things, in 
: right ways, and from right motives, They pursuea legiti- 


_ mate business, and pursue it in the ways which experience 


has shown to be the best, on the whole. Then, at the other 
Pe ecine, there are men Wiis do not care what their business 
_ is, and they do not care what means they employ for the 
prosecution of that business. There are men whose busi- 
ness is founded upon benevolence, as all legitimate business 
_ is. Ido not care what a man’s business is, I do not care 
“ Be rnether he is a tiller of the soil, a manufacturer, or a man 
engaged in some commercial pursuit, that business, if it be a 
legitimate one, is a benefaction. He is increasing the things 
which are for the sustenance and embellishment of life. 
Though he may be working for himself primarily, he is 
secondarily working for everybody that lives in the com- 
ey: . _ Every man should learn to look upon his business 
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3 that very largely aakinyé the eee ae sie 


~ tion; Capos whole Ae Be: is Sete in * ie ae ‘ok: hell. 


- down under the cup which they hold out to them or not. 


them. There are men that, like spiders, hover about tk 
in, seize them, and speedily devour them. There are men _ 


that destroy peaet and morality, and build their business 
upon the ruins thereof. % Gomme 


est, the necessity for means of security in New Yor 


and the welfare of his fellow-men. : i 
em on the other side, are men that. aes on n the | 








There be men who care not whether their fellow-men go. 


They do not care whether their property is consumed 
not. There are men who live on the misfortunes of othe: 
and are willing to doit. There are men who lurk round 
about the unfortunate, and watch for the time when they — 
are at the greatest pinch of need, and then pounce upon _ 





















mouths of their nets, and when necessity drives their victim 












Then there are, intermediate between these, men that 
shade off, with every degree, from the extreme bad towar 
the middle line, and from the extreme good toward the 
middle line. There is a large class that are inclined to the 
right and there is a large class that are inclined to t 
wrong; and these two great extremes in society are forever e 
in conflict. They meet each other in combat. : tee 
clashes against business. A large proportion of the-S3 
troubles of society in business affairs are troubles that. 
spring from the animal side of the human brain, — nen 
were not violent, cruel, murderous, half of the penal meas ; 
ures in the community might be suppressed; there would 
be no need of them. If men were not avaricious, secretive — 
and furtive, how much of the machinery of courts and 
governments might be laid aside! If every man were hon- a 































would be reduced one half, and the lock.business would 
go into bankruptcy. If men could only be trusted, th 

civil offices in town and country might be diminished on se 
half. There is no such tax as that which the animal man — 
in the long run puts upon individuals—upon the bad as 
well as upon the good. 5 se eee 





P ‘The trouble with men ores not ase spring from 





into collisions and conflicts. It is not from their moral 
sense, it is not from their imagination, it is not from 
2 ‘their sympathy or benevolence, that the difficulties of men 

spring; it is not from the moral side of their nature: it is 





Bi ‘from the animal side. They arise from the fact that men — 


seek first themselves, as every animal does; and that when 
_ they can do it by violence they do it by violence: When 
they are restrained, and cannot do it by violence, they do it 


_ are like the behemoth, that, with vast jaws, pastures him- 
- self on whatever comes within his reach, and tramples 
_ down what he does not devour. It is the animal side of 
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= Sits. hindrances. Men are perpetually fighting in one direc- 
a _ tion or another. There are ten thousand men that seek to 


& % eet eeaied to the very root. 


De ment must have officers. and institutions; and the whole_ 


a 
ea 
ae in civil affairs. Men must have government; and govern- 
cae 


community is divided into those that aaa to have govern- 


ment for selfishness, and those that desire to have govern-— .. 


ment for the use of the community; into men that are 





-_and men that are seeking their own party as a benefaction 
; BiG the commonwealth. Thisconflict is disclosed. It needs 
no description. It is going on all the time. The conflict 
_ is going on too between good laws and bad laws, good poli- 
cies and bad policies, benevolent influences and selfish in- 
~ fluences, good men and bad men, all the way through, 
Lastly, there is a conflict between the men of the world 
’ ce ‘who do not believe in restraints, and the men of the world 
# who believe in tying everybody up by restraints. The 
word religion means to bind, to tie up. Men are said to be 
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de bound by their allegiance. We use the term in that way. 
2 “And the world is divided into those men that are seeking to 


= “reform, and those that are seeking to unreform, to demor- 
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their reason. They make mistakes, but they are not thus — 


a " secretively and fea, When their passions are up they 


man that fills life with all its trials, and business with all - 


_. Then there is the struggle that is going on all the time = 


as their own party as a means of serving themselves, - . 
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alize. There are, in a “Chistian “ewan: a vast num- a 
ber of men relatively indifferent or actively opposed to all ie 
forms of religion. They pick at the mistakes of fesse “a 
church, and have a merry good time over them, = = 
’ Then, on the other side, there are those that are seeking eS 
to hold men up and to stimulate them with a sense of their a: 
‘responsibility, and to open before them a higher and better _ 
life. They seek to bring down a conception of God and > 4 
of the government of God upon the reason and conscience _ 
of men, not for the sake of riding them, as in superstitious © y 
days priests rode men’s reason and conscience, but forthe 


sake of giving them freedom, largeness, nobleness. Any = 
form of religion that inspires a higher ideal of life, and» +3 
that fortifies the moral sense and the reason, is, with all its a 
mistakes, worthy of any man’s embracing. Errors there = 


may be, multitudes of errors there are, in every religion. — 
As there i is no garment that has not its seams, so there is 
no religion that is without flaws. But there is this conflict ~ 
between those that would hold men in a harness and build 
them up by customs and methods, and drill and train them, 
and those that would take the opposite course. Forhereis | 
religion, here are the churches, that would enlighten them, — 
and thereare men who are continually attempting to main- 
tain the Sabbath, the church, instructive doctrines, all the 
reformatory institutions of the day, and whatever tends to © 
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_. lift mankind up from selfishness and animalism; while on 


the other hand there are men who want tocut the cordsthat _ 
are drawing them out of degradation, and to put out the "ag 
light that is beaming in upon every household; and more | 4 
and more is this so as you go down to those that have ~ 
greatest need of that light. ae 
In short, wherever man is, there are to be found all the 
incidents of human nature, and there is a perpetual fight 
going on between the top of the brain and the bottom of 
the brain. All the developments of society that take place 
at the hands of men reproduce the same personal conflict.’ 
As the apostle says, we war not against flesh and blood. 
That is not our battle, although the world has had enough — 
of such battles. We are called, as Christian. men,to war > 
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- against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of 
2 Saas Ours is a spiritual warfare. No matter what 
shape it takes in the external affairs of human society, the 
root of it is in the spirit man. When, therefore, the apos- 


tle speaks of putting on the whole armor of God, and pre- 


- paring himself for war, you see that it is more than a mere 
rhetorical figure; that it is more than an ornamental flash of 


eloquence; that it strikes at the great key-note of life—at _ 


the fact that a man is made up of elements that are in 
‘strife with each other. 

And which shall gain the victory? On the whole, on the 
whole, the higher manhood is gaining. It is gaining slowly, 
gradually, in limited territories here and there; but the 
averages of manhood have gone up. We have no men that 
are greater than Plato and Aristotle; but we have fifty mil- 
lions of men that are better than the average men that lived 
in their time. We have no better men than appeared in the 
church in medizval days, or in days when the most pro- 
found superstition prevailed; but we have a common people 
that are inconceivably higher than were the great mass of 
common people in those days. And on the whole, the battle 
is ‘working toward victory. ; 

It is a long conflict. Why should it be? Ask God. He 
may tell you. He has never told anybody else. And what 
is to be the whole history of it. Ask some prophet. No 
one that has ever been born yet could foresee the remotest 
end. But we know that all the bells are rung, and all the 
trumpets are blown, and all the choirs have sung, announc- 
ing that there is to be a final victory for that which is right, 


and that the righteousness of God and the purity of the | 
human race shall be “celebrated in another sphere, with. 


mighty demonstrations of joys; but all the steps of provi- 
dence from now till then are unrevealed to us. 
In regard to this great conflict let me say, then, first, that 


“every man is enlisted in it—that is, if he has been born!, 


It is uncertain whether some men ever were born. It is 
uncertain whether an action for manslaughter could be 


brought against a man that should kill them. There are 


some men that are so vaporous, so unsolid at the center, 
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Ler date it is peed whether ane ane a . plenary 
_ But every one who is a man, by the very act of 
"born into this great conflict. And no man can aget. out : 
it. Every man is for truth, or he is for error. Every man | 
is for right, or he is for wrong. Every man is for’ benevo- 
lence, or he is for selfishness. Every man is for the spiritual, 
or ie § is for the animal. ig 

Therefore, secondly, to make up life on the separ of 
avoidance is to go in the face of nature, and in the face of © 
the decree of divine providence. Every man who is bring- 
ing up his children on the supposition that they are to get Ps 
rid of this conflict; every man who has the ideal of life 

that it is to be a level road, that he can ride or walk, 
according to his own pleasure, and that if he rides he will | 
ride in a carriage with springs, and move along. easily — 
without a jolt—every such man is very greatly mistaken _ 
in his calculations. These things might be true to you — 
if you were a sponge, but they are quite otherwise eS 

you are a man. You can take your-choice as to whether 
you will be a man working downward, or whether you ~ 
will be a man working upward; but that is the only choice — 
you can have; and he who thinks that the way to bring — 
up his children is to shield them from harm and care all 
through their blessed, sweet lives, does not know wher is r 
best for them. 

How many men that have worked themselves up from 
poverty in boyhood through toil and hardship to an im- 
pregnable position late in life, have determined that their 

boys shall never carry burdens; and therefore the backs of — 
inca those boys are forever weak. They have determined that — 
their boys shall never have to pull and haul; and therefore 
those boys are always dainty, and have thety motives all _ 
taken away from them. And the consequence is that such 7 
children grow up saying, “Why should Iwork? Father 

_ hasenough for all of us. Why should I not take pleasure ?” 
_ And so they g so shirking and skulking through life, and fall 
into all manner of secretive, furtive, and destructive ways. we 
a They say, “Life is a garden for us; we have enough; and ~ 
we will just have a good time.” The very ways which men ea 




































of Ee ponatbiliey, by one motive or another: to put a pres- 
a sure upon every child; and, if it be necetal. to throw him 
An out into the world, and compel him to look after his own wel- 


f 


a 


_ very quick; and many a man, having Tee his child up 
_ to the threshold of life, either intentionally or of necessity, 
sends that child adrift. 

- The man who plans for himself in life that there shall 


a 





El level plain, that there is not going to be any gravel in his 
eS ‘shoes, that there are not to be any stones in his way, and 
oe that. he is not going to have any color taken out of his 


suspect; it is God—who has decreed that he shall bear 


nt 


~~ 


Siete 


develop his own manhood. 

-Menwho refuse, I remark thirdly, to join in this hates 
for good, are not, therefore, out of the battle. There area 
- great many things going on in the community that some do 
not wish to disturb themselves about. One set of men are 


gains 


~ + * 
pete. 


es 


aman who does not want to take a hand in that, because 
it brings him into vulgar society. There are the sick, 
_ there are the neglected, there are the dying; but then, 
- some men say, “ Why should I go among them when I am 
in danger of catching something if Ido? One mightcome 
Bot back with the itch, with the measles, with the whooping- 
cough, or with some dirt on his shoes.” “ But,” say others, 
- 








_ “somebody has got to go down and rescue those that are 
_ suffering.” Yes, somebody must fight the battle against 
_ misery. 

Are you in this army of fighters? Are you doing any- 
thing to relieve the unfortunate? O! you are fighting on 
your own hook, are you? and will step out when you have 
wages! mind to, will you? Why, you are worse than the militia; 


<= 








_ fare. Boys are taught to swim, sometimes, by being pitched 
overboard, and made to swim for their life; and they learn 


of “not be any hills in his road, that he is going to travel on a: 


a serene face—that man has an antagonist that he does not 
> 


- burdens, and that he shall work out his own salvation, and — 


_ working to ameliorate the condition of the poor. Here is. 







































. are but one step from robbers—these men that are 


to restrain those evils? Have you ever put forth one single 
influence to stop a grog-shop? There is one of these dens 


BS 
-exertion have you put forth in that direction? Did you — 


cause? Have you ever sought i in any way to promote tem-_ 


_accomplish anything, that they are running their heads 


labor of society to redeem itself, to train itself to purity, 
what part have you taken? Have you had any active inter- ~~ 


they can He iaaed into Pspesintaites but heey gueri 


time criticising wnat others do, and never pong sanyo) 
themselves. Mt ie 

There are those who are cae to restrain the terrific 
evils that come from intoxicating drinks; and they are 
called enthusiasts, impracticable men. What are you doing 


of iniquity to about every fifteen men in this city—I ha 
almost said that there was one to every man. What effort 
have you ever made to do away with them? What personal 


ever throw a javelin, did you ever draw a sword in that — 





perance? You read your paper that ridicules temperance © 
workers; and you sneeringly remark that they will never 


against a wall, who attempt to suppress the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks. All you have ever done, so far as this cause 
is concerned, has been to find fault with men that were 


’ doing something to advance it. a 4 


There are those who are trying to regenerate tenement a 


-houses—those magazines of combustion where we slaugh- 


“oR 
ae 
ter by the wholesale. What have you ever done, what 
influence have you ever cast, in that direction? In the ta 


est init? You have been building up your own property, 
your own position, your own family. That is all very well; 
you ought to have done that; but these other ee yous 
ought not to have left undone. ; 
God is at work, and is inspiring his children; and those 
that feel his hawenes and are impelled by it, and are work- —— 
ing for righteousness, are tending onward and upward; but — < 
how many men there are who do not sprout—who lie dead — ta 
in the ground! Some mencome with the early violets, and — 
blossom all summer long; but how many men there are ‘3 
that go through their whole life without, from begin 
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oa ning to oad, tiaving blossomed into one promise, let alone 
_ giving any fruit! What a life! What an account to 
render up when one goes to give an account at the judg- 


ment! Do you suppose that because you read the Bible, 


and sing hymns, and pray, that you will be exempt from 
blame? Do you say, “Lord, you cannot find any blood on 
my hands; I never stabbed a man in my life?’ No; but 
when he turns to you and says, “I have been carrying on 
in human life a great campaign, with all good on one side 


and all evil on the other, and I put you into this world to 


take sides with the good: have you done it ?” what reply 
can you make? 

Do you remember that tremendous chapter which is 
_ given in Matthew? 


“When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
‘angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: and 
before him shall be gathered all nations: and he shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats: and he 
_ shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then 
_ shall the King say to them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
_ Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 

world: for I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: IJ was thirsty, and 
ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, and ye 
-clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me. Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw 
we thee an hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee drink? 
When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and clothed 
thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? 
And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily, I say unto you, 
- inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me. Then shall he say also unto them on the left 
hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels: for I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat; I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me 
not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited 
me not, Then shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in 
prison, and did not minister unto thee? Then shall he answer them, 
saying, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not tome. And these shall go away into ever- 
' lasting punishment; but the righteous into life eternal.” 







































pes bi 
he who goes through life with an unbeating heart and 


poor, the despoiled, the suffering, is fighting against 





not true. Sia: 





eee God, is not much higher than the lowest. “The last shall 
be first, and the first shall be last.” ; pat cad 


. cation of this sermon to yourself?’ Suppose you should, to- 


tween good and evil? In your person and in your rela-_ 


ae this ees conttict everyt man must. 
unhelping: hand, refusing to take sides for thei ignoran 


because he is fighting against his fellow-men, having ta’ en 
sides against them. “ Whosoever is not for me is against — 
me.” There is not a line in which that terrible thing is 


- On the other hand, every one that is working for men, 
patiently and generously, no matter how humbly, is work- — 
ing for God. The fact that you are working for God. 
brings all things to a level. The lowest thing is exalted 
when it is for God, and the highest thing, when it is for 


Many men think they can sneak out of this battle. - 
may in their ownsight, and in the sight of their fellow-imene 
but not in the sight of God. We are bound to take side: 
for the right everywhere. At every step, in every depart- 


= ment of life, we are bound to be on the right side, and to ae 


give our whole influence for the right, and against the = 
wrong. It is not optional. It is a thing” for which you pee 
were born, and for which you are to give account. Bt. 


Shipper: now, that you should make the rest of the appli a 





night, with pencil in hand, consider your own case,and ask — ~ a 


yourself, facing the matter honestly, “What am I ee Tee 


what am I doing for myself? what am I doing to make’ my- = 
self better?” Are you on the right side in the conflict be- 





tions to your fellow-men, to your household, to those whom > a 
you employ, to human society, and to the civil government — ve 
under which you live, are you conscious that you are putting — 

forth whatever influence you have against wrong and i Si 
ere Ae 
Oh, what emptiness do we see on every hand in the feneas * 
of men cut out for great things! _How menscuffle through _ 
life, and contrive to avoid thé best things! How fruitless _ 
and poor are their lives for the most part! . eRe % 


Be 


Oe! 


ore M : Pars 
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yh lei eisai “at OS hat 
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Sich: is tiie best eran about it; for if you pick it and taste 


#3 et it you find that it is sour as vinegar. And yet, those © 


=o trees, if they had been grafted, might have hung glorious 
Bes as sunset with rich fruit in autumn. But they were never 
git ‘grafted. There is nothing of them except that which 
Bes? nmature gave to them. 

eat Now, what nature gave to you was a body, with animal 
es “passions, and with the germs of reason and of the higher 
- moral sentiments. But grace is perpetually attempting to 





es eeevelopment, which is of God. By the Holy Ghost, that 
aS in you which is divine is brought up into power, and made 
ei - luminous; and the Holy Ghost is given without measure to 
a all. SItis given as the sunlight or the summer is given, and 
- aman can appropriate it just as he can the sunlight, or he 
4 can neglect it as he can the sunlight. 

2 ah What a great work is going on in life! and in it all how 
few men have an aim that is high and noble! How many. 
are seeking selfish ends! ee many are living for the 
_ things of this life that are not manly; that are not wesat che 
lent; that are not right! 

_. There are a great many young men that come here; there 
a are a great many here to-night; and this is a very serious 
question for every young man, as it is a very serious ques- 
: “ tion for very many others, “ Which side am I on in this 





e. not on either side.” You are on one side or the other. 
Be, Your influence is working for light or for darkness, for 
purity or impurity, for good or for evil. And if in re- 
view, to-night, there comes upon you the consciousness that 
__ jn regard to these higher ends of life it is a fact that you 
have been recreant, is it not a good time to-night, and now, 
_ for you to change your course? Is it not a good time for 


ae _ throw my whole conscious being into the great battle for 
__ yighteousness and for God?” Will you register that vow? 






_ overcome the lower nature by the grafted nature, or new - 


~ — great conflict?” Do not delude yourself by saying, “I am 


“you to say, “By the help of God, from this hour I will — 
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Will you sit down to-night, and enter in some form to be 
kept, the solemn. promise and covenant that you will give 
more positiveness, more decision, and more direction to all 
the powers which you possess, that you may live for God, 
and give your life to his work? Is this unreasonable? Is 
it not rational? Is it not a thing which commends itself to 
the intelligent judgment of men? 

I pray you, do not let this opportunity goby. You know 
that I never take any advantage, that I never play off any 
tricks, that I never use any sophistication, in my efforts to 
bring men to Christ. The things that I want you to be- 
lieve I believe myself with all my heart. I never try to 
cover up anything by the old philosophies. I tell you the 
truth sofar as I know. Ideal honorably withyou. Iask of 
you nothing for the sake of thischurch; nothing for the sake 
of any sect; nothing except for your own sake, for Christ’s 
sake, and for the sake of the world which he is redeem- 
ing. JI urge honest things in an honest way; and I havea 
right to an honest response; there are many here to-night 
whose judgments and consciences go with me; and I say to 
you, ratify this vow; come to the decision to-night, “ As for 
me and my household, henceforth we will serve the Lord.” 
And may God ratify it ! 
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ie THOBASTIE OF LIRR 8° gag. 
an . PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


a _ In all the multitude of our wants and cares, and the thoughts that 
_ trouble us, we draw near to thee, our Father, not to inform thee, but to 
os arouse in ourselves the consciousness that thou knowest us altogether; 
ae that no accidents befall us; that troubles have their benefits; that they 
S are distributed from thine hand, or that they come with thy permission, 
p _ and that thou art, by thy providence, not only through light but through 
_ darkness; not only through pleasure but through pain; not only through 
_ ease, but, under mighty influence, through exertion, bringing us forward 
_ out of our lower life into the life of reason, and conscience, and loye. 

How slowly do we understand thee! How dark are the simplest coun- 
sels of God to us! How often, in the night, do we cry out with the 
_ pangs of fear because there is no answer to our yearnings! How often 
_ are we alone, and yet never alone! How often are we crushed under 


_ burdens which have beneath them, if we would, the power of omnipo- 


‘ tence! F-ow often do we attempt to stand, and fall, when it is in our’ 


_ power to lean against thee, so that nothing can overthrow us! We know 


that thou art to be found by those that humble themselves, and yet, we _ 


refuse to go down, in our own wisdom, and are forever building our- 

selves up in that pride which God cannot bless; and we are vagrants, 
Sy : . e 

running to and fro, as if there had been no life before ours, no know- 


ledge, no experience, no record of the ways of righteousness, no faith of 


God, no government, and no providence. We care not. We shut our 
- eyes and our ears, and go groping on to repeat the endless experiment 
of disaster. When shall the light pierce these dark eyes? When shall 
_ we have the simplicity of children, and believe in thee? When shall we 
_ find our strength, our rest, our hope, and our life in God? 
_. Vouchsafe to us, to-night, the refreshment by which, through the Holy 
Ghost, the truths of thy word will be made clear, and will be brought 
home to our understandings and consciences. We pray that we may 
_abide in the sanctuary, though there be storm without, in the peace of 
God which passeth understanding. Though in thine hands are both 
summer and winter, both light and darkness, both things pleasant and 
things unpleasant, we commend ourselves to thy providence; and espe- 
‘cially to thy providence of grace, which is ministered to all who will ac- 
cept it. Open our eyes, unstop our ears, cleanse our understandings, 
- soften our hearts, that we may take the messages of God and the truths 
_ of God through Jesus Christ our Lord, for the rejoicing of our souls, and 
for our upbuilding in faith and in righteousness. 
_ We beseech of thee that thou wilt bless all those that are absent from 
us, and all those that wistfully turn their faces toward thy sanctuary, 
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= May ae plessie rest shod ‘hd ‘snibepeies of thi ; 

thee that thou hast put it into the hearts of so many to d 
_ others’ ‘sake, May those that go out or come in with messages « 
oe gospel, and those that bear mercies of the Lord, and all that seek t 






; by” me seed He ade§ they scm with tears they shall reap with 
bring their bosom full of sheaves. 
Grant, we pray thee, that thy kingdom may come in this: city; th 
_ thy pestis may be more and.more united; that pee who es 









hide esd other’s sins, and walk read ete: in sweet counsel. 

: the day speedily come when all thy people shall be known by 

by their strength in goodness, and by their lovingness. Ane 

that thus thy kingdom may be advanced throughout all the eart 
the whole world shall see thy salvation, a 

And to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit shall be praises fore er. 

: Amen, 
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SYMBOLS OF Gop. 


‘* For the Lord God is a sun and shield.” —Psa, Ixxxiv : 11, 


The numberless elements of the Divine character to be 
seen in nature have always been so obvious that this has 
resulted in the use of every part of creation having in it 
beauty, or wisdom, or benefit, or power, to identify it with 
the nature and the attributes of God. Some men have an im- 
pression that all that is necessary to understand the Divine 
nature is that it should be distinctly stated in language. 
Nothing can be so far from the truth: Nothing is 
less able to bear up the burden of meaning than or- 
dinary language. A child may be talked with days and 
weeks and months, and understand nothing of mental phi- 
losophy, nothing of government, and very little of science. 

He is not ripe enough. The requirement for knowledge is 
not simply that knowledge should be presented, but that 
there should be a receptive possibility. It is not possible, 
therefore, that a low and inferior creature shall understand 
a superior, except gradually, and by the steps that unfold 
moral qualities to his knowledge; and there is no more 
clear illustration of it than the history of the development 
of the idea of the Eternal God, in the Scriptures them- 
selves. From age to age the thought of God re-expressed 
itself, added to itself; and the growth of our thought of 
God measures the growth which the Divine influence has 
produced in our moral natures. There is a sense in which 

Sunpay Morning, Oct. 28, 1883. Lesson: Psa. xix : 1—14. Hymns (Plymouth Col- 


lection); Nos. 31, 700, 1263. 
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the equivocal phrase is true. It is said that the noblest 
work of God is a man, and it has been turned conversely: 
it has been said that the noblest work of man is God. And, 
if properly understood, it is true; for the conception that 
men form of God is the indication of the nobility and 
stretch and scope of their own nature. 

So we find in Sacred Writ that all creation is laid under 
contribution. God is a striking object in nature. Clouds, 
storms, thunder, lightning, the sea, the mountains, earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, the lion, the eagle, the vine, the husband- 
man—all these are employed as designations of God. So 
are all elements in civil government. He is the Prince. He 
not only is the King, but he is the King of kings. Thrones 
and dominions are ascribed to him. All great events which 
take place in human experience have also been employed 
to open up to our imagination some sign or attribute of the 
Divine nature—wars, battles, the sword, the shield, the 
buckler, the tower of defense. Every social event has been 
brought into this golden chain by which we,attempt to en- 
circle the Infinite,—and fail. Roads, doors, temples, are 
employed; and of these none is more remarkable than so 
homely a thing as roads. ‘I am the way,” saith the ever- 
living—that on which both men and beasts tramp with 
their hoof, but which bears them with a continuing con- 
- venience upon all their necessary errands of love. It pleased 
God to ascribe the road as one of the elements that make 
him known. As it were, along his life and power passed 
all life, all power, all convenience, and all comfort. 

Not only is the whole creation called upon to praise God, 
but all the universe is an alphabet too limited to signify 
and describe the Divine nature. Hence we must not ex- 
haust our conceptions by any one title: He is husband, he. 
is father, he is brother, he is lover, he is the house and the 
household. He is everything that belongs to the interior 
experience of our domestic life. Whatever there is, there- 
fore, in operation of physical power, rightly directed—that 
is employed, Whatever there is in our whole social expe- 
rience—that, too, is employed. Whatever there is in the 
sublimest moral conceptions of mankind, both in organized 
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society and in individual life—that is drawn upon. All that 
excites wonder, awe, desire; all that fills the soul with a 
sense of beauty, glorious with admiration, in society or na- 
ture—that is employed. There is not one single term that 
is adequate, in any language, nor in all languages, to de- 
scribe God. So, all the universe contributes, as it were. 
From each facet is reflected one beam of light, and it takes 
them all, and then the half is not indicated—certainly not 
told. 

We must regard, therefore, the multitude of Divine 
titles, or ascriptions, and figures of representation in the 
Bible, as an attempt to express the inexpressible. After all 
thunder and storm, God is still the Silent One. After 
thrones,and kings, and crowns, and dominions, he is the 
captive of death. After all judges, laws, potentates, and 
governments, he is the slave of love. After the mighty 
warrior, whose fury shall burn to the lowest hill, he is the 
one whose voice shall not be heard in the street ; a bruised 
reed he shall not break, nor shall he quench the smoking 
flax till he bring forth judgment unto victory. 

All figures, then, are but steps toward—not delineations. 
They are mnemotechinic elements to help the imagination. 
Only when we see Him as he is, shall we see how poor and 
imperfect are all these infantine endeavors, by searching, 
to find out God, or understand the Almighty unto perfec 
tion. 5 

Now, of all physical images, I think, in the whole round 
of knowledge, there is none other that is comparable for 
one single moment to that of the Psalmist: “ Our God is a 
sun,” There is no other thing in the universe like the sun. 
I do not marvel that the Parsees yet, and the fire-worshipers 
of every name and lineage, always worship the sun. It is 
the sublimest idolatry; and I had a great deal rather be a 
worshiper of the sun than a worshiper of some of the 
theologic representations of God. Paganism is to be found 
in our catechisms and confessions, as well as in the Pagan 
worshipers of mankind. The universality of the sun, its won- 
derful power, its dazzling glory that oppresses every sense, 
lift it up into a place conspicuous as an emblem, as it actu- 
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ally is, of the development of life upon the globe. A few 
illustrations, therefore, of this figure: “ Our God is a sun,” 
will perhaps throw some light upon the elements of Divine 
government. 

First, the sunis the center of power in the system where 
he stands. There is nothing that can hold out against the 
sun. All planets are obliged to own their allegiance to 
him. They march to his music. They cannot wander nor 
get out of the path which his power prescribes for them. 
The sun is the governor of the planetary kingdom, central, 
uncontradicted, unwasting, unexhausted, and inexhaustible; 
steadfast, going forth forever and forever. 

So there is a sublime center in that higher creation, in 
conscious human life. In the realm of intelligence, in the 
realm of righteousness or morality, in the great superior 
realm of mind, there is a central power. Amidst all the 
apparent detonations and explosions and miscarriages of 
minor human life upon this sphere there is, nevertheless, a 
great central influence, that is holding mankind to their. 
career, to their general orbit. The government of God in 
its extensiveness, in its patient perseverance, in its power 
universal, could not be more fitly represented than by this 
symbolization of the sun itself. The universality of God 
—‘‘omnipresence,” as it is called—is a thing somewhat 
difficult to be understood, as all things that reach toward 
or are born of the infinite are to finite intelligence; never- 
theless, the outreaching of the sun is everywhere. Both of 
the poles recognize its presence. The equator never aban- 
dons the light and warmth of the sun. Wherever the earth 
and all its luminaries may travel, and wherever the satel- 
lites of the sun may go, there is its power. There is no 
thunder, no utterance, in it. It is silent, but it is there. 
Victory ineffaceable, of the Divine nature, has never had a 
sublimer rendering than that which is contained in the 
139th Psalm: 


“‘O Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. Thou knowest my 
downsitting and mine uprising; thou understandest my thought afar off. 
Thou compassest my path and my lying down, and art acquainted with 
all my ways. For there is nota word in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, 
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thou knowest it altogether. Thou hast beset me behind and before, and 
laid thine hand upon me. Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it 
is high, I cannot attain unto it. Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there: if I make my bed in Hades, behold, thou art there. If I 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. 
If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; even the night shall be 
light about me. Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee; but the night 
shineth as the day: the darkness and the light are both alike to 
thee. 


The permanence in time of the effects of the sun give an 
element, also, fitly applied to the nature and government 
of God. The whole globe has been builded by the sun. 
This is his architecture. It has provided—this strange ar- 
chitect, and builder, and upholsterer, the sun—the material 
on which science and all industries are founded. It was 
the sun that developed the iron, and the vast magazines of 
coal. All the treasures wrought out in primitive ages by 
the sun are yet the very foundation of human desire, ac- 
tivity, education, and thrift. They were silently wrought 
out. There was no programme, no history of it. It lay 
dead in the knowledge of men until comparatively recent 
years. When men work, they cackle. God, never; nature, 
never. The sun performs its projects silently, continuously, 
marvelously. There is no sound in the air. This great 
globe, like Solomon’s temple, was built without the sound of 
the hammer. So are the works of God in all the universe. 
So, I imagine, we are as one of the provinces of the universe 
laying up elements the benefit of which does not appear 
now. The standpoint of God is infinity and eternity. The 
standpoint of every man istime. Threescore years and 
ten is time to us. A hundred or a thousand years are but 
as yesterday in the sight of God, though they are seem- 
ingly to us everlasting. Though at every stage of the un- 
folding power of the sun in the creation of this globe it 
has seemed strange that there should be such phenomena, 
such unfolding, such expansion or condensation, such ele- 
mentary forces and such final results of them; yet now, 
in the ends of time on the earth, we begin to see what this 
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vast treasure is; what the outcome of the. active energies 
of the unquenchable sun have produced. 

Without a doubt, when we rise to the point of God’s own 
thought and inspection, the things that in this world have 
seemed the worst will be shown to have had wisdom in 
them. Why was the creation made with combativeness 
and destructiveness of organic forces in it? Why were 
men left in such chains of ignorance so early and so long? 
Why was God incommunicable except through a super- 
stitiously employed imagination? Why have men been 
left to enact such wars, oppressions, and wrongs? Why 
has government itself swept along the path so rugged, 
and built itself with materials so jagged ?- Why has time 
been what time has been; the world, what the world has 
been; history, what history has been? As we look upon 
the past, it seems like a vast primitive confusion; but 
that which ages ago was apparent misrule, all forms of de- 
tonating power, all forms of shattering influence, resulted 
at last in this organic globe, with its endless treasures 
which we are never tired of lauding at present. So, it may 
be, we are in the periods of the universe when the rude 
primitive materials are being developed; but by and by 
shall come in a higher sphere, with a nobler interpretation 
of the method of God in preparing material for the uni- 
verse, for all time, and for eternity itself. 

Look at the profusion of the sun! It is the great prodi- 
gal of the universe. It measures out no dole. It knows 
no economy. It shines before and behind and all around 
about. Those upward piercing beams—what have they to 
do? Those downward piercing beams—what have they to 
do? Those beams that do not strike the earth, nor any 
planet—what vivific influence have-they? Why are they 
poured out? It is not alone judged by our economic no- - 
tion ; it is not alone on the earth that the sun shines; and 
yet we on the earth see how prodigal his outpouring here is, 
giving more than the summer wants, more than the tropics 
want, more than the East or the West wants. It gives itself 
forth with an unqualified lavishness; with an abundance 
beyond measure or conception, For one little blossom 
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oceans of light come down. There is just as much for the 
rock as for the little wind-flower which grows under the 
edge of it, or in its seams. It shines for the Behemoth and 
for the mite. It shines for the lion and for his antithesis— 
the devout mosquito, that never eats without a blessing. 
It shines for all things, high and low, good and bad, mean 
and noble. It isa prodigal; and as foolish men sometimes 
waste their money—drunken sailors and others—squander- 
ing it by handsful, and are reproached for their folly, so goes 
the sun scattering light broadcast by night and by day; but 
suffering no diminution—an urn that is eternally full and 
eternally being emptied,without regard to the quality of, the 
things it shines upon. The orchard is no more the favorite 
of the sun than is the simple weed of the wilderness. Things 
that are tall may catch the light first; but things that are 
lowest catch it too. Fragrant things are made more fra- 
grant; ill-odorous things are made more ill-odorous. Things 
homely the sun burnishes into beauty, and things dead live 
again as the sun pours itself along the line of wall or fence. 
It is everybody’s sun. The beaten gold on the roofs of 
monarchs of boundless wealth sends back the rays of the 
sun ; and so does the thatched cottage of the poorest peas- 
ant-in the worst government in the world. It does not 
despise a man because he is selfish. It surely does not de- 
spise a man because he is benevolent. It shines for all— 
really does: not pretentiously, however ; for it is the least 
pretentious thing in the creation. It sounds no trumpet 
before itself. It makes no music in the air. It calls no 
attention to itself. Its voice is not heard in all the circuits 
of nature. There is no friction in its working. There is 
no need of its making itself known. It is ever present. 
Listen to one word more, then, of this application: 
“Love your enemies; bless them that curse you; do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute 
you; that ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven: for 
he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 


on the just and on the unjust.” ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 


The emphasis is not, Be perfect because God is, but, Be 
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perfect on the same pattern as God is perfect. Univer- 
sality of blessing, without regard to condition or circum- 
stances, is taught. 

So is it with the sun, everywhere. It makes no moral 
discriminations. But are there none? Are there no dis- 
criminations in the moral government of God? Is every- 
thing alike to him, good or bad, just or unjust. No, no! 
But that is not the way in which God shows his discrimi- 
nation and preferences. All things are alike to the sun, 
and all things are not alike. It pours down its light into 
the great Sahara of Africa for age after age, and nothing 
comes up; there is just as much sunlight there as anywhere 
else; but it takes two things to develop products—the sun 
that stimulates, and something that can be stimulated. 
Sand cannot grow, nor let anything else grow. The sun 
shines on the rock, and it is a barren rock yet. It shines 
upon the ice, and that melts and gives way to summer. 
Everywhere throughout the world the sun is a great dis- 
criminator, when it is helped by the thing on which it 
shines. Ona good soil a hundred-fold comes up to greet 

it; on a medium soil, fifty-fold ; and on a poor, sterile soil, 
nothing. The sun is there, and the power is there; but 
there must be co-operation on the part of nature, or no ad- 
vantage and no benefit follow. So is it in the Divine gov- 
ernment. God’s bounties and stimulating influences are 
shed abroad, from end to end of the world. The circuit of- 
the Divine thought and brooding influence is continually 
traveled by the love and mercy of God. Some men per- 
ceive it, and profit by it; some perceive it less, and obtain 
less ; some are ignorant of it, and obtain nothing. 

“Work out,” saith the apostle, “ your own salvation with 
fear and trembling; for it is God that worketh in you, to 
will and to do of his good pleasure.” So, then, it is God 
and man that work out results in man. The sun and the 
soil; the sun and organized plants; the sun upon leaf and 
root; the sun in the equatorial regions or in the temperate 
regions of the globe ; the sun as a giving powerand recipi- 
ents with appropriating power—these two things go forth 
together, creating the eternal summer of the equator, and 
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then retreat northward, limit after limit, until there is no 
reciprocity in the far north, where the sun is but a lantern 
in the night under which no husbandry can flourish. 

So it is with the moral government of God, The stimu- 
lating power of the Divine nature falls upon all men alike ; 
but all men are not alike in the recipiency with which they 
admit the Divine power. According to your faith, said 
Christ, be it unto you. According to your power of receiv- 
ing and understanding and appropriating, let the blessing 
of God be upon you. . 

These and many other illustrations or parallelisms will 
perhaps give wider scope for meditation. There are some 
things which the sun cannot well illustrate ; such as God’s 
tender patience of love. What God is; why God is; what 
he is in his moral nature; what he is in grandeur of 
soul; what he is as architect, organizer, creator, and ruler 
—we get indications enough of these. In the household 
we have some illustrations of the Divine tenderness, self- 
sacrifice and love. The recuperative power of God may 
be faintly set forth in the operations of nature; but no- 
where except in the work and mission of Jesus Christ is 
there anything that is adequate to represent the interior 
nature of God—Jesus Christ, who is called, also, by an 
almost synonymous phrase, “the Light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” In this presentation of 
the Divine nature we have a conception, not so much of 
judgment and condemnation,—for that is presupposed ; 
but of gentleness, of patience, and of the re-creative power 
of one soul upon another soul. Men are, as it were, look- 
ing around to see if they can find out what Christ came 
for, They have said that he came to establish a means by 
which fallen men could be saved. They have thought that 
the whole race was lost from the beginning. I shall not 
discuss either the theory or the equity of it. They have 
thought that Christ came to purchase remission of sins. 
Early, it was thought that he bought it of the devil; then 
_ it was thought that he bought it of God; then it was 
thought that he was making a compromise with law; and 
at last it was thought that he was exerting an influence 
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upon the public sentiment of the universe in favor of law 
and obedience. Christ says, “I came to give light.” He 
came to represent the interior beauty and grandeur of the 
Divine love. He instituted in this world a new conception 
of God. He opened the soul of God to the communion of 
mankind, and poured out the light of his countenance in 
such a way that all receptive souls should have personal 
knowledge, personal intercourse, personal communion, and 
personal power with God. That is atonement enough. 
There is lifted up before men, when the appropriate time 
has come, a conception of the Divine soul, and of the 
Divine mercy and love, that should reconcile men to God. 
There are two reconciliations required. One is the recon- 
ciliation of men conscious of wickedness and wrong. The 
other is the reconciliation of men that are conscientious 
and just and humane, with the putative, the false God 
presented in theologies. Multitudes of men have been 
turned away from Christianity by the presentation of a 
false, unjust God—a God being what he condemned men 
for being; requiring glory for that which he condemned 
if the same thing should be found in men. But the repre- 
sentation of God in the Lord Jesus Christ is paternal. 
The key-note of his nature is love, the outpouring of his 
love being, not gratification, but benefit, even at the ex- 
pense of suffering—that kind of suffering which does not 
come from violating law, nor from remorse, repentance, or 
any such thing; suffering such as a mother’s for the child; 
suffering that endures for the things most loved; suffering 
which, with trembling solicitude, watches for and works 
out the benefit of the object loved. Such suffering is not 
inappropriate to, is not unsymmetrical with, the sublimest 
conceptions of God. This is not the stone-cold Greek god; 
it is not the god of pure, cold intellect, transmitted to 
the medizeval church from the Greek philosophers; it is 
not a god, comparatively heartless, that loves the things 
that are lovable, and nothing else. Such a god is con- 
demned in the word of the Lord Jesus Christ, when he 
says, “If ye love them which love you what reward (or 
merit) have ye? do not even the publicans the same?” 
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The presentation is that of disinterested love, suffering 
love, self-denying love, lifting it up, not in language, but 
in a living Person, ae came among men, who entered 
life, not only at the door by which all men enter, but at a 
door lower than that, the imputation of illegitimacy resting 
upon his head. The God here presented is one that goes 
to the bottom of all created beings, to love them and lift 
them up, lifting them by the power of his own nature. 
He is the Sun of the moral universe indeed, working 
always, bringing life out of unlife, and benefit through cir- 
cuits that require ages. 

This is the grandest presentation of God made yet. Christ 
is atonement—that is to say, a power to bring men out of 
darkness into light ; a power to bring men out of disobedi- 
ence into obedience; a power to bring men into a nobier 
conception of Him who rules over them, and shall make 
them long for God; a conception that will make them love 
him. You never will have atheism driven out of this 
world until you present such a view of God that every 
man shall want him to live and to reign. 

Now, only some few have ever got this conception, even 
of the good; and the effect of the teaching in days gone 
by,-as to the character of God, has set men trembling. It 
has inspired a great desire for repentance and reformation 
and atonement; but with desire has come a self-condemna- 
tion; and the seventh chapter of Romans is achant of de- 
spair, that has gone sounding down through the ages in 
every nation, among all people; just as there is the other 
chant of the world to come: “Thou art worthy to reign; 
thou hast shed thy blood for us; thou hast washed us, 
and cleansed us, and made us ministers and priests unto 
God.” Not until we have cleansed the idea of God in 
Jesus Christ from all the films and grime of the older view 
shall we have an experience to match the coming glory of 
the heavenly experience, 

One word more. In all our worship we ought to have 
perfect freedom; yet I cannot but contrast the symboliza- 
tion ecclesiastic with that more glorious symbolization 
which God has established in the great world outside, and 
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which is the same to all nations and all languages. I do 
not speak disrespectfully of the ordained priest, nor of his 
robes, white or black, nor of the cross worn before or be- 
hind, nor of his cap or miter, nor of his genuflections, or 
turnings this way or that way. I simply say this: they may 
help some; but since God has appointed the heavens above 
to declare his glory, and the earth to manifest his handi- 
work, why are we reduced to these low instrumentalities, 
to these poor, artificial, dwarfed symbols, instead of em- 
bracing the grander ones that are provided for us? Is 
there a day in spring that does not symbolize God's mercy? 
Is there a bird that flies through the air that has not some 
speech from God? Is there one poor flower growing out 
of impure soil white and fragrant, though on a dunghill, 
that does not illustrate him? Is there one single thing in 
all creation that has not a moral emblem in it vastly more 
instructive than these poor, historic, ecclesiastical fictions 
and superior to them ? 

Our God is a sun, Take away, then, your dove of gold. 
Take away your venerable old man, painted by medizval 
artists. Take away your typical altars. Take away your 
initials, “I. H.S.” Iwant them not. Keep them if you want 
them; but do not impose upon creation the idea that these 
have some special sanctity, and shut out the heavens, and 
the procession of the seasons, and the glory of the sun, and 
all the power of nature. For what is nature but the vari- 
ous development of God’s thought and God’s own force? 
I am amused that men should be so frugal of nature 
and so wealthy in artificial symbolization; for while all 
men can see all these natural things, the symbols of the 
Church are for those that go to church. The symbols of 
the natural world are for those that live in the natural 
world. The great sun, that democrat of the heavens, who 
shines alike upon crowns and upon poor-houses, upon 
thrones and ditches and gutters; the great-sun, traveling 
with beauty in the heavens, unrolling the scroll with new 
beauty every single day, and replenishing the heavens with 
spectral beauty of itself every night, each night differing 
from every other—this inexhaustible painter, this artist, 
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this architect, has no moral significance, although the 
word has come traveling down through a thousand years 
and more, ‘Our God is a sun.” And yet, you go and look 
at a little painted figure, and say, “Our God!” You go 
into church, and look at garments, and sticks, and all sorts 
of little petty fixings, as reminders of God; but nature, 
that speaks of God everywhere, and makes manifest “ Our 
God,” is utterly neglected ! 

Every day you may bear with you, from earth and air and 
sun, the suggestions of a nobler life and a higher life anda 
_ purer life. Every day you can carry with you in the mani- 
festation of God in the great outer world that which will 
quicken your faith, enrich your understanding, comfort 
your hearts, and make you feel, when you worship God, 
and when you go into church, that the whole cope of the 
heavens is God’s temple, and that you are in the house of 
God whenever your thoughts lead you from nature up to 
him. 


1I0 PIVMOGULEA FAULT, 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We adore thee, Our Father, for all that we understand of thee, and for 
all that which is dimly discerned beyond. We are glad that we can- 
not understand thee; for then thy measure would be in proportion to the 
measure of our own nature: but thou art, with infinite degree, superior; 
nor is there in us that which can compass and know the heights, the 
depths, the lengths, and the breadths of thy supernal nature. We draw 
near, as to thy garments, to touch the hem thereof; and ifthen there come 
sovereign virtue and help, what shall it be when thou shalt lay thine hand 
with eternal ordination and joy upon our heads, and we shall stand ap- 
proved before thee, molded out of our original nature and imperfection 
into the perfectness of the image of God? 

We pray that thou wilt grant to our aspiration this dignity, and the 
conviction of it, so that we may walk as the children of God, not un- 
worthy of our high vocation. May we employ the powers that thou hast 
given us touching the earth and the things that are made therein with 
self-restraint, with all moderation. Wilt thou grant unto us, more and 
more, the power to subdue every unruly passion; to limit to its own 
sphere every appetite; to bridle our pride, our selfishness, and to make 
them serve justice and truth and love. 

Grant, we pray thee, that that which is lowest in us may not be most 
powerful to overrun, dispossess, and domineer over the things spiritual. 
Breathe thine own power upon the feebleness of ours. Give to us inspi- 
ration, aspiration, longing, uplooking. Grant that we may know how to 
strive for the things that are best not only, but to be watchful against all 
those evils that tend to undermine and destroy the God that is in us. 
May we never forget our destiny; never forget the honors that are for 
those who through faith and patience are the followers of Jesus; for if 
we suffer with him, we shall reign with him. 

O, look with compassion upon our poor and despoiled estate. We 
admit our sin. We admit that in many things we offend entirely; that 
we transgress against our experience even; against all knowledge; yea, 
against all purpose. We admit our transgression, and our sin is ever 
before us; but, Lord, beside that, what infirmities come in upon us often 
as the very sea comes! How are we, by weakness and by ignorance, 
thralled and misled! How often are we thrown into despondency! The 
things that we would we do not; and the things that we would not we 
do. Lord, have compassion upon us. Thou art a High Priest, and thou 
art ordained as a High Priest, because thou canst have compassion upon 
the ignorant, and upon those that are out of the way. Have compassion 
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upon us, not to permit us to go on in things known to be wrong, with 
impunity. Chastise us. By no means clear the guilt that is in us. 
Make us to feel the sinfulness of sin; but yet have compassion, and chas- 
tise, because thou lovest us, and because we are sons; and forget not thy 
supreme work. Work ont in us a mind like thine own. Grant unto us 
the same feeling that is in thine heart. May our love know how to suf- 
fer; how to be patient; how to be long suffering; how to endure for 
others and those that deserve nothing; yea, for those that are our ene- 
mies, and that despoil us, and despitefully use us. Bring us into the 
experience of thy nature, and then into the joy of thy salvation. Both 
save us from evil, and defend us in all good. But so great is this work, 
so subtle, so many are its adversaries, such are the temptations that 
come in upon us, that we cannot without thy help obtain the victory. 
Lord, help us. If we have faith thou wilt; but if we have not, Lord help 
our faith, that we may receive thy succor, which is for all—the Divine 
succor. : 

Grant thy blessing to rest upon all thy servants in thy presence: those 
that are beginning a Christian life, or even meditating a beginning; those 
that are endeavoring to cleanse themselves from outward imperfections, 
and those that are seeking to enlarge and ennoble their motives and their 
whole internal life. May they not be discouraged at the greatness of the 
way, nor at the multitude of things that attack them, and would fain 
destroy. May they remember that more are they that are for them than 
they that are against them. May they have courage, because thou hast 
compassion, and because thou wilt give liberally, and upbraid not. 

Grant, we pray thee, a blessing to rest upon all those that are already 
walking in the ways of righteousness, and if the fruit does not abound 
according to their wish, prune them, that the vine may bring forth more 
fruit. 

Grant, we pray thee, that thy blessing may rest upon all those that are 
in the struggle of life, and seeking to do their work Christianly. May 
the Spirit and the presence of Christ be with them as their ideal, so that 
from day to day they may live more largely, more nobly, from higher 
and higher motives. And we pray that with those that are drawing near 
to the boundary of life, whether they discern the horizon, or whether the 
invisible land defies their vision, may be the special blessing of God. 

Grant, we beseech of thee, that thy servants that stand waiting for the 
revelation of the life to come may shine out with beauty, and that their 
light may be a cheer and a comfort to those that are coming on from the 
struggle of life. 

Bless the young. Endue them with courage to be right. Enlarge their 
sphere of desire to things spiritual, and not alone to temporal things. 

Bless our schools; our missions; all that teach and are taught. Fol- 
low with thy blessing the labors of thy servants in all charities and hu- 
manities. _ Be with those that seek the outcast, and bear the Sabbath to 
those that seek it not, and the Gospel to those that never will come for 
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it. Grant, we beseech of thee, that thy blessing may go with them; and 
may they be as fountains of water themselves, carrying refreshment to 
dry and deserted places. 

' May thy kingdom come in all our churches. May thy servants be 
more purely Christ’s men. May all bitterness and wrath be taken away. 
May the spirit of love to God and love to mankind unite thy people of 
every name everywhere. 

May thy kingdom come in all the nations. May wars cease. May all 
oppression and all the thousand mischiefs of ignorance pass away. May 
the night cease, and the day-star of hope come, followed by the Sun of 
Righteousness. , 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, and Spirit. Amen. 


WEALTH TOWARD GOD. 


‘And while he was in Bethany in the house of Simon the leper, as 
he sat at meat, there came a woman having -an alabaster cruse of oint- 
ment of spikenard very costly; and she brake the cruse, and poured it 
over his head. But there were some, that had indignation among them- 
selves, saying, To what purpose hath this waste of the ointment been 
made? for this ointment might have been sold for above three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor. And they murmured against her, But 
Jesus said, Let her alone; why trouble ye her? she hath wrought a good 
work on me. For ye have the poor always with you, and whensoever 
ye will ye can do them good; but me ye have not always. She hath done 
what she could; she hath anointed my body aforehand for the burying. 
And verily I say unto you, wheresoever the gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall 
be spoken of for a memorial of her.” —Mark xiv: 3-9. 


_ 


The perfume of that broken vase has now been exhaling 
for two thousand years; and the odor of it fills the heavens, 
and is sweet in perfume to-day; and it is recognized by 
hundreds and thousands more than in the days when the 
words were spoken. 

This is one of the blossom scenes in the history of Christ. 
A kind of exquisite element runs throughit. There is very 
little outwardness to it. The scene itself is remarkable on 
many accounts; but the chord struck is one that every rude 
hand does not strike; and it does not vibrate to any except 
the truest touch. It is, in an indirect way, the value put 
upon sentiment, as distinguished from all other useful or 
excellent things. 

Communion Service: Sunpay Morninc, November 4, 1883. Lesson; Luke x: 25-37. 


Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos, 269, 1239. 
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Our Saviour was in the midst of an average crowd—good 
men; well-meaning men; men striving to be useful. With- 
out his own knowledge or procurement there came an over- 
burdened soul that could not well be a disciple and go 
forth and preach, that could do very little, but that needed, 
with a bursting heart, to give some expression to the in- 
tensity of her feeling toward Jesus; and she procured the 
most precious ointment that could be had—so precious as 
to strike with surprise those that were accustomed, accord- 
ing to the manner of that country, to see anointing oil 
both in sacred use and in use at secular festivities. They 
marveled at its great value; and they could see no reason 
init. What good did it do him? Why should such a cos- 
metic be spent upon him? It neither clothed him nor fed 
him; and it was a waste, because if it had been sold it would 
have amounted, in that land and under those circumstances, 
to a very handsome sum of money; and this money might 
have fed the poor. 

It was a contrast, therefore, between love as a sentiment 
and love as a practical worker. In other words, it was a 
valuation put upon the offering or service of the heart and 
the labor of the hands among men, They had an exagger- 
ated estimate of what we call practical work. They had 
almost no sensibility to or appreciation of the value of a 
simple feeling. There is nothing in this world that comes 
with so little outcry as a high-strung enthusiasm and affec- 
tion. A love, a sentiment, comes as a wave comes, and 
subsides, and rolls back, as a wave rolls into the bosom of 
the great unexhausted sea. And because it was so tran- 
sient, because it left no trace, because it believed noth- 
ing, taught nothing, had no practical relation to the imme- 
diate duties of life, they had no conception that it was of 
great value. “What is all this waste for?’ they asked. 
They had what we still, I fear, have largely—a sense that 
all that is true and pure and noble in feeling is a luxury, 
but not of value. So contrasting it with its money value, 
if she had to buy it, and what that money might have done 
in a lower sphere, how many mouths it might have fed, 
how many bodies it might have clothed, what it could have 
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done in education, they disesteemed it, and underrated it, 
and thought it was a crime to throw away so much pre- 
cious ointment for nothing. Why, it was merely put on 
his head; and of course it would waste itself in a short time: 
and he would be no better for it. 

Now, Christ has a very different estimate, and has ex- 
pressed it. The deed was pure sentiment. It was a love- 
offering. It asked for nothing. It sought nothing but to 
express itself. It was an invisible pain of loving, that 
longed to give some outward token of it to the object of 
love; and surely, none more beautiful than a fragrant per- 
fume put upon the head of the person loved could be a 
symbol of that inward state. It was an airy sentiment: not 
a practical deed. “ She hath done what she could.” There 
was an element of helplessness in it that touched the great 
heart of Jesus. There is not acreature on earth that is not 
conscious of great struggling emotions that have no natural 
outlet, that will not die, but that cannot voice themselves. 
They cannot take form by any labor of the hand, and they 
seem to die in the desire of the soul unexpressed; yet 
there is an Eye, there is a Heart, that sees it all, and meas- 
ures it all, and says, “They do what they can.” “She 
hath done it for my burial.” She did not know it; but he 
knew it; and he interpreted its value to his disciples in this, 
that everybody believed that as a token of final affection 
and respect they that are about to be buried should be 
wrapped in spices and carried to their tomb. There was a 
point of connection between the ideas regnant and the de- 
spised act of this poor woman. ‘‘If I had been about to be 
buried you would not have had a word to say. Well, this 
is my anointing. I accept it as athing done beforehand, in 
honor of my burial.” That put it on a ground which they 
could understand. ‘And what this woman has done, wher- 
ever my gospel shall be preached to the end of the world, 
it shall be mentioned, and shall be a memorial of her.” 

Monument-building is a very good thing; but this was a 
monument in the air. It was not carved in stone, It had 
no significance to the eye. It was not to stand upon the 
ground. But he says, ““This woman has done a thing so 
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noble that she shall have a monument; that monument 
shall be the memory of mankind; and to the end of time 
her act and individuality shall be indestructible.” That is 
her monument. The deed was invisible. It was the act 
and nobility of the soul. This monument was to be the 
memory of mankind of this woman and her deed; and the 
monument and the act alike were of the same substance, 
invisible, not made with hands, yet eternal. 

As there was a strife among the disciples, so there is a 
contention to-day among religious influences. Which is 
the best? They areall good; but there is a relative rank. 
One must not despise the other; but in our time intellec- 
tual exertions are esteemed more highly than almost any 
others, and have been from the days of the Greek to this 
hour; and they develop, for the most part, in the form of 
the enunciation of great truths, generally doing the intel- 
lectual work that the world needs, under the form of im- 
parting knowledge, enlarging the bounds of ideas, and fill- 
ing the soul with subject for meditation and for action. 
- That, in the view.of some persons, is the chief function of 
religion. They measure men, churches, meetings, expe- 
riences, by the relation which they bear to intellectual ac- 
tivity and intellectual treasure. That is a sound Christian 
who is sound in the catechism and sound in the confession. 
That is a great and noble hero of the faith who develops a 
vast theory or philosophy, and makes the world compre- 
hend it, so that out of it shines more truth upon the souls 
of men. This is a great work. It is a grand thing. It 
does constitute, in its own way, a hero; but not the highest. 

Read Paul’s declaration in Corinthians, where he declares 
that he would not rely on knowledge, philosophy, as 
compared with Jesus Christ and the moral influence that 
he had in his life, suffering death and sacrifice. “TI deter- 
mined not to know anything of this kind among you,” he 
says. “Idetermined to know nothing (that is, rely upon 
nothing) as the agent of my work, but the instrumentality 
of Jesus Christ; and I determined not to know him except 
in one aspect—as crucified. The odium of his own people; 
-the despised of all other nations; his humiliation, as rep- 
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resenting the tender humility and love of God for the poor 
outcast and lost—that is what I mean to know.” 

Paul has never been commented upon according to his 
own genius. He is the great theologian, it is said, of the 
New Testament. Men have drawn up arguments and sys- 
tems more from his writings than from all the Bible besides 
put together. Paul, all. the while, in his whole life, pro- 
testing, said, “Not intellect, not gifts, not eloquence, not 
philosophy, but heart-love, is the genius of my system;” he 
never stopped saying that, but his sentiment is only ad- 
mitted occasionally. See the use to which Paul has been 
put. A vast forest-life man, we have laid the ax to the 
timber that he grew,.and built forts to bombard heretics, 
built temples for statelier worship, built everything that 
can be brought into the sphere of the senses; whereas, when 
Paul speaks, his perpetual theme is, the height, the depth, 
the length and the breadth of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus. That passes knowledge; that outruns intellect and 
knowledge—/ove. _ 

Then, again, there are those who believe that the esthetic 
element in religion measures men. Of a rude, crude, 
rough-hewn teaching, they say, “ Well, it may be good 
enough for the vulgar, but it lacks grace, It lacks the ele- 
ment of poetry, it lacks the embellishment of the imagina- 
tion. Yes, it was hearty and good, but it was a pity he 
didn’t know the grammar better. It wasa pity he stumbled 
so, and slew the king’s English. Ah! It is a pity that such 
a man, who seems to have a call to the ministry by reason 
of his great-heartedness, should be such a bungler.” The 
ointment! They don’t make much account of the ointment; 
but inasmuch as the flask it was in was rude and coarse, 
they put all their criticism upon that. 

Now, one single fervor of the soul is worth one thousand 
graces intellectual. It is the heart that rules God, and it is 
the heart that must rule man yet—not the head. The head 
is the heart’s servant, the heart’s slave—not its master. 

So, order and decorum, propriety and refinement, graces, 
poetry, oratory, beautiful ideas, are not to be despised at 
all; but when men turn around and despise that which is 
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unspeakably superior to them, they ought to be rebuked 
and put into their proper place. 

Still more marked, just now, is the zeal of men to serve 
God by practical work. It is a grand zeal, properly regu- 
lated and estimated. He surely must be a true Christian 
that, having riches, bestows them freely on the work of 
God. Then there is activity. They that can find (or steal) 
leisure to let their light shine, and go forth in all the ten 
thousand forms of benevolence, and be active; building, 
organizing great movements in the Church and in various 
parties, bringing an invisible idea out into outward form, 
giving it expression, so that the senses can take it in—yes, 
they are grand workers; and no man should depreciate 
their work; no man should neglect to perform such a work 
according to the measure and opportunity he has; but.when 
men make this the center of Christian experience and the 
index of Christian life, they are altogether at odds with the 
heart of God, as expressed by Jesus. The sentiment of 
the soul, the throb of love (though it has no voice with 
which to sing, no language with which to orate, no treasure 
with which to build, no hand cunning and curious in carv- 
ing a structure), the simple impulse in the soul of love to 
God and love to men, is not barren nor unfruitful. In the 
sight of God it has the chiefest value. . 

So then, they that have profound experiences of the soul 
are not to set themselves against men of activity, nor men 
of intelligent instruction; these other gifts are very necessary 
in carrying out the whole work; and each of the other de- 
velopments, intellectual or practical, is not to disesteem or 
pass over in neglect the regnant experience of love,—that 
is, the impulse ofa great soul-nature,—simply as an impulse. 
The single sentiment of love was made the occasion of per- 
haps the greatest commendation that ever issued from the 
lips of our Lord. This high, this sublime richness in the 
realm of love, expressed or unexpressed, takes precedence 
over all others, and is the fountain out of which all others 
feed themselves, The others are useful, but secondary. 
They are valuable by the amount of the perfume of senti. 
ment which they exhale, 
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I am never tired of reading, and I will read you a few 
verses now, of this great, this magnificent judgment, set in 
the air by the apostle Paul. He points, as it were, to the 
place where all human values are brought together, and 
are registered at their just rate. He says, 


‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not love, I am become as sounding brass or a clanging cymbal,” 


There goes down, before that judgment, all at once, and 
in a heap, rhetoric, and all the things that we include under 
the head of philosophy and literature. 


“Tf I have the gift of prophecy (that is, teaching, inspirational instruc- 
tion), and know all mysteries (here we have the professors, the scientists, 
all the men that are encyclopedic in the way of knowledge); and if I 
have all faith, so as to remove mountains (here we have the zealots, the 
men that in their enthusiasm of purpose could remove mountains), but 
have not love, I am nothing.” 


Then comes the hardest to bear of all this. 


“Tf I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give my body to 
be burned, but have not love, it profiteth me nothing.” 


I may build hospitals and libraries, endow and erect 
colleges, and establish academies; I may build all manner 
of maternal institutions, and all manner of houses for the 
industrious poor; I may establish kindergarten schools; 
and yet I may do these things under other influences than 
those of love. They are good things to do; but if it be not 
the inspiration of love that leads men to do them, they are 
empty before God. Though F have such zeal in the cause 
of humanity and philanthropy that I damn everybody that 
differs from me, and though I am so benevolent that I am 
like a flame of fire, and hate men that won’t give, it will 
not do me any good. It is empty; it is worse than empty; 
it is infernal. There is a great deal of zeal for the truth 
that is barbarous, coarse, devilish, full of all uncharitable- 
ness, full of all censoriousness, full of all separation, full 
of all conceited comparisons, full of everything but the 
sweet and gentle flow of Divine love. 

I must remark, secondly, that we must not put in antago- 
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nism these good elements of Christian experience, nor ex- 
clude any of them. We must not put them in antagonism 
one over against the other. The order of their value has 
been given here. ; 

I read the parable of the Samaritan in order to contrast 
the deed of this woman and the deed of that philanthropist. 
He went where the man was suffering, poured in oil and 
wine upon his wounds, carried him to an inn, and left a 
couple of shillings. (It is very evident it was no tavern of 
our day!) He adopted the man. He told theinn-keeper to 
take care of him, and to look to him for all the charge and 
expense. It was an intensely practical thing all the way 
through; and yet it was honored of Christ. 

Now contrast that with this other thing. The woman 
came, in the days of his prosperity, while he was feasting 
at the house of a prominent citizen, and poured ointment 
of exquisite perfume over his head; and he gives priority 
to that. Here is the practical form in the case of the Good 
Samaritan, and he honors that. Here is the sublime form 
in the case of the woman, and he gives the highest honor. 
to that, and says that to the end of time it shall resound as 
the most significant development of true religion. 

That which appeals to the senses is the most important 
thing to most men. We naturally think that is the best 
thing which we understand easiest, and our lower nature, 
nearest to the animal condition, understands quicker and 
more broadly than any other part of us. That is not the 
best thing, therefore, that seems naturally to be the best. 

Next to this is that which appeals to the intellect; and 
because some men see more from that level and standpoint 
than their inferiors do, they are rather puffed up with their 
capacity to discern the things that are good in that line. 
Christ puts the value in that silent and invisible realm 
where only God knows what the heart is doing, and what 
the work is that it would fain do. 

Thirdly, this ranking of value accords exactly with the 
noble instincts of the human soul. We are conscious that 
a heart-burst is the very best of all things. Go with me to 
the wedding of a happy daughter, and see the treasure 
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chamber where silver and gold, and all forms of art and 
beauty have stocked and overloaded the table, and where 
the prosperity of the happy child seems to be secured, at 
any rate against the evils of poverty and want. Many of 
these gifts are gifts of love; many are perfunctory; many 
are practically wise, and will be helpful in the domestic 
-economy of the child. We cannot doubt that the father 
and mother mean them to signify love. 

' But there stands in their midst a poor child, a cousin 
from some remote country district, without money and 
without opportunity, yet with a great-hearted love; and she 
has intermitted her harder toil with grateful toil, and with 
handiwork has wrought out some humble, insignificant lit- 
tle article as a gift. Ashamed, because it is so small, to lay 
it among these shining treasures, she comes with a tearful 
eye, and in a moment of obscurity hands it to the cousin 
that is about to be wedded. I tell you that if Christ were 
there, he would say, “It is the richest gift of them all,” as 
he said when the poor woman threw her mites into the 
treasury, ““Ghe has given more than they all. They gave 
of their abundance. She of her penury gave all that she 
had.” So the poorest gifts are sometimes the richest, if 
you judge them by the heart. 

I do not like to go to Greenwood. The only going to 
Greenwood that I ever think of with pleasure, is when I 
shall go unconsciously, and my body shall be carried there. 
I have not a temperament and disposition that likes monu- 
ments, memorials, and reminiscences brought up from dust 
and the ground, yet, when I go there, there are some things 
that touch me most profoundly. It is a sphere where you 
can see how the grief of the rich displays itself. The light 
and hope of life perishes in the heir by an accident; and all 
art, all skill that money can command, are marshaled to 
build a temple with an exquisite elaborateness that shall 
make every one pause and think, not of the daughter, but 
of such beautiful marble over her. The father, however, 
enjoyed doing it. He consecrated his life and wealth to 
the procurement of the means of erecting over his daughter 
a memorial that shall last forever, The grounds are full of 
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such monuments. Some rich men have built them of gran- 
ite, burglar proof, Some have made them in one shape, or 
in another shape, in order to express something or other, 
they know not what exactly, for they borrowed the idea 
mostly from the books, 

But go with me down to the graves of the children of 
the poor, acre upon acre, There is a great silent army, ar-- 
ranged in rows, without any stones; but upon half of them 
you will find a little glass vase; and under that a plaster-of- 
Paris lamb, a shoe, a doll, a rattle, or some other plaything, 
The mother’s heart swells with grief; and seeing what the 
rich and prosperous do for their children, she longs to do 
something for her child, and takes the little memorial that 
recalls the child’s winsome ways, and with nothing to pro- 
tect it except the inverted glass, puts it there as a memorial 
of the child. She hath done what she could; and that little 
deed—how it probes our thoughts! How it probes the 
heart of the mother—her grief and her attempt to express 
it by these articles, absolutely without value, except that: 
every one of them has been bathed in the love of her heart! 

Fourthly, this declaration of our Saviour gives great en- 
couragement to the vast majority of mankind. The great 
multitude of people, comparing themselves with those in 
the higher walks of society, doubtless feel obscure. They 
are, relatively. Eminence in knowledge, eminence in re- 
finement, eminence in architecture, and eminence in wealth, 
are great benefits. They help society both at the top and 
all the way down. They mark out an ideal. They lay 
down the line by which men may be inspired to travel on 
and up. They give to those that have wealth, opportunity. 
They give to them a power of expressing themselves that 
does not belong to the great middle class, and still less to 
the greater under class of the poor. Yet some of the 
choicest spirits in the world are among the obscure, the 
unheralded, those without wealth, or any prospect of it 
through life. They are great-hearted; but they mourn in 
meditation that they cannot do what others can. They 
cannot teach; they cannot write; they cannot speak. They 
are condemned to stand in obscurity, with hearts aching 
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to give some expression to their faith, their hope, and their 
love. If it is beyond your power to bring a precious oint- 
ment to Christ, he that made that ointment conspicuous to 
the end of time will understand your desire; and as it was 
the sentiment of love in the woman’s heart that led to the 
blessing of Christ upon her, so Christ recognizes in the very 
obscurest person the longing to do something from the 
love that is borne to him. I doubt not that thousands and 
thousands of cottages, thousands and thousands of places, 
broken up and disfigured by poverty, are made wretched 
by want: nevertheless, God’s most beautiful angels hover 
over them. There may be hearts there that are nearer to 
God than any others, 

What then, if you cannot do what you would? Do what 
you can. What if your mouth cannot be eloquent? Let 
the silence of your soul be eloquent in the presence of God. 
What if your hand has no skill? It needs noskill in those 
that have a great and glowing heart. For, although love 
should express itself by speech and handiwork wherever 
that is possible, when men are shut up, and it is not 
possible, God accepts the desire and the sentiment. It is 
a great thing to be rich in heart, or, as it is otherwhere 
expressed in the divine word, rich toward God. There are 
many that are rich toward themselves, many that are rich 
toward the world: how many are there that are simply rich 
toward God, for the great love wherewith he loved us, for 
the great lovableness of such an one as he is, for the 
sense of the infinite and the eternal that hovers around 
about the name of God? How many sensitive hearts, re- 
sponding to that, exhale the sweet fragrance of love? More 
precious than any outward oil is the perfume of the soul 
itself. Bring your hearts then, 

We are to-day convoked for the communion of the Lord, 
in these very simple emblems that are spread before us. I 
do not ask those that are profoundly learned in religion to 
come: they can come. I do not ask intellectually educated 
Christians to come: of course they are invited, and are wel- 
come. Ido not ask men to come who are conscious that 
they have made a great battle in this world for morality 
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and for excellence: of course they can come. But if there 
is any one here who is conscious of being very imperfect, 
very sinful, hopeless as respects illustrious usefulness; if 
there is any child, that can only say, “ Lord Jesus, I love 
thee;” if there is any woman who is discouraged of life, 


and driven back into obscurity because everything has gone. 


against her, but whose hope is that God has compassion 
and mercy, and whose soul goes up to God in love; if there 
is any person that is out of the way, and wants to get back 
into it, and does not know how to come unless there is a 
love that will bear him gently in its arms and bring him 
back; if there is any one that wants help in time, help when 
time ends, and help in eternity, and has enough faith in 
God to believe that he will give him that help—you are the 
ones to whom these sacred symbols should be dear and 
precious. You cannot preach, you cannot write hymns, 
you are not eloquent, you cannot do much for the Church 
or for mankind; but you can draw near to the table where 
the body and blood of a Christ are represented, and say, 
“Lord Jesus, I love thee: Iam not worthy, I have noth- 
ing but this, I love thee.” 

I invite every soul that loves thus to draw near, and each, 
after his own measure and after his own spiritual capacity, 
to take the benefits that are associated with this blessed 
service of the Church. This invitation is not to the mem- 
bers of any church, although it includes all members of all 
churches, It is not to those who are in any connection or 





communion with ecclesiastical affairs. It is an invitation. 


that goes right down to human nature, in or out of the 
Church, anywhere. If you feel your need of God, and 
have faith that he feels a need of you; if your heart has a 


throb of answering gratitude for the great goodness with - 


which he has been kind to you, you have the conditions 
that justify you in partaking of this Lord’s Supper, 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 


O Lord, thy goodness is great, known in all the heavens, witnessed 
in all the earth. We ourselves are enough taught of God to perceive 
much of his goodness ; but the greatness thereof we cannot yet under- 
stand. We yet need to be ourselves made better, to be exalted above 
the senses and to dwell in the spirit before ever we can understand the 
ways of our Lord. The heavens cannot contain thee, nor the earth. 
Thou art greater than all thy works ; and we rejoice that in the coming 
ages, and in the great world beyond thou wilt be more to us than any 
thought or imagination or conception of thee that has been formed by 
men upon earth. Thy greatness and grandeur, thine infinite perfec- 
tions, the justice that flows ever-loving, and the tender mercy and 
loving-kindness which then will spring up to us on every side, shall fill 
us with rapture, and we shall worship spontaneously. Then, forever 
and forever, thy name shall be more to us than the music of the spheres, 
Then we shall rejoice in that salvation which now we see dimly, but 
which we shall behold face to face. ; 

We thank thee that thou art drawing, by thy spirit, so many into 
communion with thee; and though we are yet in the twilight, it is the 
twilight of the morning, and works toward the light. We thank thee 
that so many in the morning of life grow up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord; that so many come, through inspiration and through 
thy various providences, to the higher and the purer life—the life of the 
soul. 

We thank thee that thou art, from time to time, bringing into commu- 
nion with us, in this earthly station, this outpost of the heavenly land, 
those that by faith and patience hope to obtain the rewards promised 
to thy servants. 

Bless those that this morning have come hither, drawn of thy love. 
What memorials have they had! Through what perils, known and un- 
known, have they been brought! How hast thou stood by them in 
times of weakness, of solitude and home-sickness! Far away, how hast 
thou heard their silent cry, and restored them to health, and brought 
them home to the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls! Help them 
now, we beseech of thee, this morning, in their hearts, te break that 
box of perfume—gratitude and love—and pour these upon the head and 
upon the feet of Him who has been their Saviour. 

Accept, we pray thee, the vows and purposes of thy dear servants 
that thus are grouped together with us this morning. Enter into their 











* Immediately following the reception of members into the church, 
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households, and into all their lives; and be a light to their feet, a joy 
- to their heart, and their whole salvation. We pray that thou wouldst 
grant that there may be more out of this great assembly that shall feel 
inwardly impelled to make known the goodness of God to them. May 
they not hide their light under a bushel. May they long to see some- 
thing of God’s great kindness and love, and all the influences that have 
descended upon them. May they with noble testimony and with joyful 
hearts press forward to put upon themselves the sacred name of Christ. 

Bless all the families of this congregation, in their weal and in their 
woe, in their happiness and in their sorrow, in their gathering together 
and in their dispersion, in the opening to them of the heavenly gate to 
let some beloved one in, or in the enlarging of their earthly inheritance. 
O Lord, grant that the blessing of the household may rest abundantly 
upon every one, parents, children, little children ; and more and more 
may light and life and joy obtain in every household; and around about 
the sacred name may not fear cluster, but hope and gladness ; and may 
all the young have aspiration for that which is noble, pure and upright; 
and may the labors of this church, in all charitable spheres, be divinely 
guided and divinely blest. 

‘Bless those that labor in word and doctrine among us. Bless our 
missions ; those that superintend them; and those that teach therein, 
We pray that thy spirit may be uponthem. _May they be ordained from 
week to week by the hand of the Lord laid upon their hearts; and with 
an infinite compassion and patience and gentleness may they lead those 
that are out of the way back again to the right way. 

We pray that thou wouldst grant that thy servants everywhere may 
carry out the spirit of Christ, a living light; and in all things may we 
be in heart and person and life the followérs of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Bless, we pray thee, all the churches of this city. Take away all 
obstacles; take away all errors ; take away all philosophies that hinder 
the cause of God; and grant that they may see eye to eye and work 
hand in hand in everything that pertains to the welfare of the city, and 
to the cause of the Lord Jesus. Incline the hearts of this great citizen- 
ship to the things that are pure and just and true, and give them wisdom 
to do the things that shall be for thine honor and thy glory. 

Remember the whole land. We pray for all its officers, and all the 
members and citizens of this great nation. Lead forth this people, O 
Lord, in the way of knowledge, of virtue, and of obedience to God and 
to the laws of men. 

May thy kingdom come in all nations. May the whole earth at last 
ripen ; and then, O Lord, we beseech of thee, grant that everywhere 
men, knowing and loving God, knowing and loving one another, with 
the memory of the past, passing and perishing, the world itself, with 
one voice, choral, shall chant the praise of Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and of the Lamb forever. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son ae oe 5 Amen. 


LIVING GOSPELS. 


“‘Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.”—Matt. v: 16, 


This has usually been treated as if it were a command 
to Christian example. Surely it is; but it is a great deal 
more than simply that. There is a profound philosophy in 
it—a philosophy that I think involves the very substance 
of Christianity. The figure itself is susceptible of a good 
deal of application, but that which it signifies of yet more, 
Light is a revelator. In the darkness there is no form; 
there are no colors; there is no beauty; there is nothing; 
it is as if the world were annihilated: but when the travel- 
ing sun comes over the horizon, how quick he discrimi- 
nates the light and the shadow! How quick he separates, 
to the eye of every man, the beast, the bird, various trees, 
the vine, the grass, each separate flower, and discriminates 
on every side, so that the world seems as if it were re- 
created. It is astimulator. Without it there is no process 
of growth. The leaf could not form, or be formed, it could 
not send back regenerating sap to the trunk, if it were not 
for the light, the great chemist. The root, that lies winter- 
bound in the cellar, feeling the warmth of the growing sea- 
son, begins to stretch up a long, white, brittle stalk, good 
for nothing, because it lacks light. If you bring out that 
root, and the long trailing top, that is worthless there, little 
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by little it begins to suck in life, and appears green again, 
and goes on growing. 

Light is a leader. It shows men the path. It gives guid- 
ance to the eye. If a man walk in darkness he shall 
stumble; if he walk in light he shall walk surely. Light is 
the artist. There is no beauty without it. The world 
blooms and glows only when the blush comes from the 
light. 

How fit an emblem this is of the human soul! 


“Let your light so shine that men seeing your good works, shall 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” = 


The way to lift a soul up into the arms of God is to put 
another soul under it, and lift it up by its power. The true 
gospel is that of soul on soul in this world. The figure 
runs everywhere through the whole Bible. Light, heat, 
pervades every representation of divine or spiritual activity — 
in this world. 

In the first place, that view of religion which makes it a 
soul-saving business, and which often is put foremost of all, 
is the meanest view of religion we ever see. A man who 
spends his whole force to save his soul, has not much of a 
soul, nor one that is worth saving. It is the quintessence of 
selfishness. It is allowable only while mixed with higher and 
nobler elements. The heart of fear is a slave heart, and to 
exhort mento save themselves is all right enough; but when 
fear has waked men up they are not salvable unless other 
and higher motives come in. It certainly does not repre- 
sent Christianity. That kind of revival. preaching which 
seeks to drive men into heaven by the fear of hell is not 
Christianity. It is the worst form of Paganism. We are 
to act for ourselves in seeking religion; and in developing 
this life we are to act for ourselves. To be sure, “ Love thy | 
neighbor as thyself,’ implies that self-love is the foundation, 
and the proper foundation, for love to others; but we act 
for ourselves that we may be strong for others. The gospel 


morality exalted is the foundation of a true Christian 
character. 


‘‘Freely ye have received, freely give,” 
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The Christian is like a ground diamond, that has no light 
in itself, but flashes back from every facet the light the 
_ sun gives it. Men are not luminous by nature; but as they 
come to the experience and communion of the divine, freely 
as they have received, freely they are to let their light shine. 
Helping other men is inseparably connected with Christian 
experience. If ye would help yourself, help others. We 
can help others in various ways, physically, of course, and 
by teaching, of course; and by a thousand benefactions, 
each in its characteristic way, by making the life happier 
and evener; but the great help that we can give to others 
is to help them make themselves larger and nobler men, to 
exalt every conception away from meanness and basilar 
material conditions, and to give itsome element of heroism. 

The printed Gospel is like printed music. A man does 
not have music in his house because he has all Beethoven’s 
symphonies there in a book shutup. Men think they have 
a good deal of gospel because they have a good many Bibles; 
but a dead Bible and a dead music book are just alike. 
While the score has every information for the performer, it 
has no intrinsic value; it is not music. Merely put to the 
harp, or to the organ, a hand that knows where the musicis, 
and-how to bring it out, and the music comes. 

This is the law of influence among men; the actual ex- 
perience of Christ-like dispositions, that is, your own 
natural faculties, so shaped and educated that they ex- 
press the thought, the feeling and the disposition of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. A man that is in that state, andina 
certain exaltation of that state, is an embodied gospel; and 
that is the power of God, the arm of God and the salva- 
tion of God to his: fellow-men—a living gospel, and nota 
printed one. 

The order of Christian development is much like the 
kindling of a fire. When a man has been brought up about 
right by his parents, indoctrinated in and trained to Chris- 
tian morality, and steadily and gradually made to raise the 
standard of his convictions higher and higher, he is like 
kindling prepared in a fire-place, with light wood and dry 
fuel; and when religion just touches a match to it, it blazes 
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right up at once. But where men are very ignorant and ~ 
very gross, religion is much like kindling a fire in old Con- 
necticut when Iwas a boy. Every night I lugged in snow- 
clad logs of green oak, and such material for kindling as I 
could manage to get; and coming down in the morning, every 
finger numb, and shivering all over in those great winters of 
Connecticut,—a little State, but big winters,—and with but 
a few coals gathered, the making of the fire was a very 
artistic and delicate process. The match kindled the shav- 
ing, and the shaving kindled the splinter, and the stick had 
to be kindled by the splinter (just a light, dry splinter, the 
smallest wood that I could get), and then, when the fire had 
begun to get hold, volumes of blue smoke rolled up the 
chimney—what I didn’t breathe. A little more, and a little 
more fuel, had statedly to be put on, until by and by a 
smudgy faint flame began to appear, and then, with bellows 
in hand, I applied the means of the gospel. There is.a_ 
contest, and it is doubtful which will conquer; but at length 
the flame makes way, and the smoke grows thinner, and the 
flame becomes broader, until by and by it has penetrated 
the whole mass, and the log sings at each end, expelling 
the sap by the growing flame, and, at length, the light 
blazes in all of the chimneys, and sends back the children 
that huddled around it at first,and the whole room is full of 
light and red heat. The fire is kindled, and the glory of it 
is felt in the whole house. 

That is just about the way some men come from a state 
of sinfulness toa state of grace. It is pretty hard kindling 
them, they are pretty tough, and they are full of sap, and 
they are covered with habits of snow and ice, and the 
first ideas they get of religion are very faint ones; and they 
fight with old passions and appetites; but by the blowing of 
the gospel continuously, you can keep it going; and if by 
faith and patience you continue it long enough, the whole 
soul begins to be on fire, and when it is once on fire the 
light and warmth pervade the whole dwelling. 

So, then, the beginning of Christian endeavor, or life, as 
manifested in the gospel, and corroborated by universal 
experience, is that a man should get away from all con- 
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taminating passions and appetites. “ Repent;” said John. 
“Repent,” said Christ. That is the opening word of the 
campaign. Cut loose from all animal appetites and pas- 
sions, that in their very nature hinder the light and warmth 
of the higher life. A man may have erected a dwelling 
that is convenient, full of taste and beauty; and yet a 
defective sewer in the basement will spoil the whole of hed 
and turn it into a house of death. A man may have emi- 
nent moralities, eminent virtues, much in life that is excel- 
lent; and yet there may be in him a line of lust, a vein of 
avarice, and a heart of cruel pride. One single animal ap- 
petite or passion may poison the whole atmosphere of a 
man’s morality. Therefore, it is timely and right and phi- 
losophic to say to a man, “ You must forsake your sins,” 
You are not necessarily a Christian when you have forsaken 
the evil thoughts that are in you. The beginning of your 
life must be a recognized determination to abandon the 
appetites and passions that war against the soul. 

Then the foundation work has been laid. A foundation 
is not a house; but a house without a foundation is not 
worth much; and when a man has forsaken immoralities, 
vices and all.evil habits springing from and running toward 
evil, he has certainly cleared away the obstruction, and he 
has a good chance now for a foundation; but he has got 
to build on it. This is preparation. From that moment 
out, all the great social elements of a manhood based upon 
Christ’s teaching must be brought together. Lying in a 
confused heap, as brick and lime and lumber lie around 
about the ground where a mansion is being built, at the 
earlier period of the Christian constructive life are founda- 
tions very irregular; but this is the slightest process that 
is going on. The man is building his soul house on the 
foundation Jesus Christ in one sense; on the foundation of 
morality in another sense. He is rearing the whole struc- 
ture of the dome of the soul, bringing into use the nobler 
elements that are in him; clarifying his understanding; 
and cleansing his imagination, for the imagination is the 
eye of the soul. It is what is meant by “faith” in its ap- 
plication to the great moral elements. It is the imagina- 
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tion that sees beyond sight; that sees what is not to be 
seen—the invisible that hangs low with lurid clouds, when 
men’s passions are distempered. It is the imagination that 
takes away all these clouds, when men look higher and be- 
yond into nobler elements. The reasonable element in life, 
the attention both social and divine, the imagination, hope 
and love—beyond all others these are the elements which 
are to be constructed into Christian character, and laid on 
the foundation of absolute morality. 

The fruits of the Spirit, as depicted in the fifth of Gala- 
tians, tell what Christianity means—love, joy, peace, gentle- 
ness, longsuffering, goodness, self-control. These are 
repeated in every form all the way through the word of 
God. What are the fruits of the Spirit? that is what is 
meant by religion in a man. It means manhood con- 
structed on a right foundation, and developed into a regu- 
lar character. That is religion. There are some ways 
in which men can attain this better than in others; but 
any way that brings a man into that Christian state is 
safe. 

The common school is certainly the more hppeful means 
for diffusing education among the common people; but 
there has been many a slave who learned to read lying on 
his belly, by the dim light of a log fire. He is educated as 
far as he has gone, just as much as if he had gone to the 
common school. Many a man has gone to college and 
come out of it just as much a sheep as the skin on which 
his diploma is written. Many a man who has not been to 
college has educated himself in scant leisure hours, by the 
blacksmith’s forge and otherwheres. He has undergone a 
noble and manly education; and when he is educated he s 
educated, whether he gets it in one way or in some other 
way. So the person that has predominant love, purity, as- 
piration, gentleness, all sweetness, all Christlikeness, may 
get at them through the Swedenborgian door—that is big 
enough to let a man in; he may get at them through the 
Universalist door—that is big enough to let a dozen men in 
at a time, or he may get in through the Presbyterian or 
through the Methodist door. It does not make any differ- 
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ence which way he gets at it. The thing is to have this 
Christian spirit—to fave it. 

Now, when men have gone through the formative stage 
in regard to the establishment of Christian character there 
comes a more subtle and less understood set of facts. The 
mind, the brain, may exist in three conditions of relative 
force. The lowest is that in which the brain is not very 
receptive, and not active at all. The human mind and 
brain has the power of taking in, and the power of thrust- 
ing itself out; it is a double power of receptivity and con- 
structiveness. The lowest state is that in which the man’s 
brain lies without being very much developed. This first 
is the uneducated and undeveloped stage. Then comes the 
second stage, in which a man’s mind is receptive. It is 
quick, it is vital, it can take in impressions by the sense of 
comparison, or by the reason, or by any other way; but it 
is always taking in. “Open thy mouth wide,” saith the 
Scripture, ‘‘and I will fill it; and there is the state of mind 
in which all the faculties are opening their mouths; and 
they are all feeding; they are all taking in. It is centri- 
petal. Then there comes a state which is or may be called 
“exaltation;’’ a state in which all the faculties rise a stage 
higher. Now they begin to be diffusive. Now they begin 
to thrust out influences and emotions that work away from 
the man himself, and act upon others. A man’s imagina- 
tion flashes out, and every one catches the infection of en- 
thusiasm. A man’s feelings excite one to grief, or to joy, 
or to mirthfulness. The soul plays upon its like. The 
whole soul, like a well-accorded orchestra, begins to imi- 
tate, each faculty its own tones and its own melodies. That 
is what is called, in the Gospel, the fervent state. ‘ Fer- 
vent in spirit;” what is that? Burning. A state of heart 
on fire; light and heat—that is the highest state and con- 
dition. It is of this that Christ says, “Let your light so 
shine that the light and power and inflammation of your 
soul shall help men to glorify God, and make them want to 
live the same kind of life.” This is the condition. 

Now, ordinarily, men feel that if they are Christians they 
must therefore keep Sunday, and do as little as they can. 
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Well, I think it is a very good day to write love letters— 
letters, that is, from mothers to their children, and from 
children afar off to their mother. No better day than Sun- 
day is there to write those letters. I think that if the mails 
would not carry them, God’s angels would. But a great 
many people say: “ Well; I have joined the church; it won’t 
do for me to ride out to-day.” Very likely not. “I have 
joined the church; I must not go round to the store, I must 
pay my pew rent, and I must keep up all my moralities. 
Whatever I may think, I must not swear out loud.” Well, 
now, all these things are very excellent in their way; but 
they do not constitute the Christian disposition—not at all. 
I should like to know whether he is an artist that merely 
owns a canvas and paint-brushes and pigments, and has 
collected them all around about him, and keeps looking at 
them, smoking his cigar. People come in and say: “Who 
are you?” “Iama painter, sir.” . That is very like a great 
many Christians. They have books and tracts, and things 
they don’t do, and things they do do, and all the collection 
around about them; but they never make any portraits. 
They do not do any work that people can admire, and hang 
up, and be influenced by. A man that is a Christian is a 
man that not only has brought into power and ascendancy 
all the highest faculties of his own soul, but has them 
brought into that condition in which people feel their 
power always—not.once, or now and then. It is not a 
state of mind in which a man lights his lamp on Sunday, 
and blows it out on Monday. That is not being a Chris- 
tian. It is a nobler state, and keeping that for perma- 
nency, so that as you move about men see your light and 
glorify God. There are a great many Christians that live 
such a life that folks abhor God. I have heard men say: 
“Well, if that man goes to heaven, I don’t want to go.” 
Of course that is rude and needless; but what can we think 
of aman that produces such an impression as that upon 
those around about him? There is many aman in the 
pulpit whose discourse is charming, but who extinguishes 
it by the way in which he himself lives, by his worldliness, 
by his vanity, by his pride, There is many and many an 
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eminent officer in the church that in spots is Christian; but, 
after all, the predominance of his life is carnal; it is worldly; 
it is not Christlike. He thinks heis a Christian, and hopes 
to get through. Yes, we are told that there are men who 
get through, yet “so as by fire.” O, how sneaking a man 
must feel when he stands up among the heroes of the other 
life, that he crept in on his belly with fire after him! 

What a conception of Christian living is this! A man 
who is a true Christian ought to be the most trusted by the 
folks that know him best. His servants ought to believe in 
him. The companions of his leisure ought to believe in 
him. The folks that see him on a journey away from home 
for months ought to believe in him. The horse that has 
“not a record is of no account. He may have it in him, but 
he is of no account. It is not until you put him on his 
speed and time him by the watch, that you can tell whether 
he is good for anything or not. It is when men are timed 
that they break down. It is the man who on the journey 
and in the distant capital, as well as at home; on all the 
days of the week as well as on Sunday, has an established 
luminous Christian character, and abides by it—it is that 
man who goes forth as a,real teacher of the gospel of Christ. 

In the work which has to be done in this world, while 
there are many agencies, collateral or auxiliary, this is the 
greatest power on earth, as it is the greatest power in the 
universe. In our laboring and weak conceptions, we speak 
of God as the Creator, the great Artist, the grand Machin- 
ist; but it is God that infuses the invisible, subtle force 
that is under all things; that is law, as we call it. We think 
of a law asa certain straight line of tendencies; but the 
only law is God himself. He broods yet over the universe. 
He is in everything. He lifts everything. He is called 
force; but I would just as lief spell it “ G-o-d”’ as “ f-o-r-c-e.” 
It is intelligent force. It is swaying, directing force. God 
is everywhere throughout the universe; the impress of his 
mind is on it; and nature obeys him. The tides rise and 
fall, the planets all circle, all growth takes place, at his 
command. The whole terraqueous globe and its material 
enginery are the result of the direct impress of God’s unj- 
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versal presence. He is the great central Force of the uni- ~ 
verse. ; 
So with men. The greatest force that can exist among — 
them is that of man on man. The great reasoner acting on 
the weaker reasoner turns him. There is almost as much 
difference between the power of one man and of the other as 
between weights on the scale. The ton does not give way 
to two tons from courtesy. It cannot help itself. The 
great reasoner overbears the feeble reasoner. Dynamic 
reason is absolute. And the great imagination illumines 
the feebler imagination everywhere. A great soul acting 
liberally makes everybody feel generous—for a little while. 
Wherever a man can go, there is nothing so leavening and 
working, with such direct power, as the soul of man on the 
soul of man when it is exalted and made beautiful. There 
is nothing so beautiful as Christlikeness carried out into 
life by Christian men. There is nothing that so penetrates. 
It is the best cosmetic for homely folks. You cannot 
change their features, or anything of that kind, but you 
can change their expression. The artist stands before the 
canvas and paints on this side of it; but the true holiness 
goes on the other side, and strikes through the colors of the 
face, and out comes the beauty of expression, the noblest, 
divinest beauty there is in this world. And wherever there 
is this element of Christ-living, not in an awkward, stiff 
way, trammeled by ecglesiasticism or pedagogic theologies; 
where a man lives in a large, noble life,as Christ himself 
lived, and goes out into the world, there is no other power 
equal to it; there is no coloring to be put beside it. There 
is no skill for organization like his unconscious influence 
wherever he goes. The power of one soul on another, when 
it is in an exalted state, and under the inspiration of the 
divine Spirit, is the greatest force known in human society. 


«Tf the salt have lost its savor, it is thenceferth good for nothing but 
to be cast out and trodden under foot of men.” 


Electricity that will not give out any light; a candle that 
will not burn; coals that will not kindle nor illuminate— 
what are they good for? What is this hope good for ina 
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man that does not make anything of it or do anything with 
it? What great multitudes of Christians there are that live 
with the mean thought, “I will have just as few graces as 
I can—just enough to keep me going; and I hope that 
when I die I shall be saved.” I hope you won't! I hope 
you will be annihilated! It seems to me that millions of 
men would be better formed if they were annihilated and 
begun over again. This mean, low, calculating Christianity, 
this vulgar kind of Christianity—away with it! The nearer 
I come to the conception of my God, the more unmerciful 
I feel towards all these miserable counterfeits. Nobility of 
life, nobility of thought, nobility of manhood fashioned in- 
to a character harmonious, self-adjusted and perpetual, 
wound up every day, and keeping time the year round, and 
through the whole of life—there is something that is grand 
in that. There is something more than grand: it is unspeak- 
ably beautiful. It is so beautiful, that when persons see it 
they are never done talking of it. If aman sees it in his 
wife, he may be living widely apart from her, but he can- 
not help worshiping her as if she had been an angel. 
Wherever you see a consistent, beautiful, loving, gentle, 
humble Christian life, there you see God; and there you 
are made to feel “ This is something real.” 

Now, such a man may differ from you in doctrine, but he 
will teach you. You may hear fine sermons, and forget 
them. They won’t affect you like living where a man lives 
who is a godly man, a thoroughly good man. When you 
come to be sick, and they say to you, “Shall I send for the 
minister?” you say, “ No, no; I don’t want to see any min- 
ister. I would like to see Mr. O.’ Who is Mr.O.? A 
neighbor and a layman, a God-fearing man, whose whole 
life has been full of benefaction. He is the man that the 
other wants to come to him when he is dying, or going to 
die. 

There is nothing so beautiful as a truly Christian charac- 
ter. It is not a mournful thing, nor is it a homely thing. 
It does not wear the drapery that oftentimes good Chris- 
tians prefer to wear; but it is radiant. It is full of colors 
like the spring. It is full of fruit like the autumn, Itis 
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full of majesty and sanctity. It makes men glory in the 
world that is, and yet more in the world that is to come. 


‘Let your light so shine that men seeing your good works shall glori- 
fy your Father which is in Heaven.” 


But in order to do that,—mere moralities will not do it; 
occasional flashes will not do it,—it must be the standing 
light of your life. 

One word more. Let my appeal be to all Christians that 
may be said to be raked-up Christians. When men have 
done with the use of a fire for the day, they put down the 
stick, rake up the living coals over it, and put ashes over 
that. They want it to keep. There are a great many 


people that rake up their Christian fire in order to keep it. - 


By and by, when a revival dawns upon the community, 
they go for shovel and tongs and unrake it, and have 
another fire; and they have a great and glorious time. 
That may be called “ protracted meeting piety,” ‘‘ vacation 
piety,” and “alternative piety.” There is “ camp-meeting 
piety,” too; but what we want is a private piety, a home 
piety, and a continuous piety. To rake up your piety 
may be better than nothing, but it is poor economy. 
There are a great many Christians who seek to live so 
that nobody will know that they are Christians; and they 
succeed. If you talk with them they say that they pray, 
that they trust in God, and that they have a sense of 
his presence. 

Well, why do they never show it? “Aman does not 
light a candle and put it under a bushel,” saith the Saviour; 
but men put it into a dark lantern. There are a great many 
men in this congregation who do that. They havea piety; 
but they shut it up as a watchman puts a dark lantern in 
his pocket, and use it only on occasion. They are not 
Christlike Christians. 

Then, there are a great many men who may be repre- 
sented by an unlit candle. I have known churches that 
looked like boxes of candles, ever so many of them lying 
in rows with perfect regularity. O, if they could only 
kindle them, and set them off burning, they would be beau- 
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tiful Christians; but they do not do it. They are regular 
in many respects, but they are not luminous. There is no 
life to them, and therefore no use. Christian men, Chris- 
tian officers, and Christian ministers often have a kind of 
rotating, professional piety. There are many that are a 
thousand times better on Sunday than they are on any other 
day. If you were to judge of ministers by the way they: 
act in the pulpit you would think that they were not far 
from the kingdom of God; but frequently it would not do 
to look at the sordidness of their inward life, at their ambi- 
tion, at their hunger and thirst after praise. It would not 
do to see how often they put their professional piety for 
sensitive honor, for exquisite sense of justice. It would not 
do to tell how the man lives on Sunday, and how he lives 
on Monday and Tuesday. He may be a bright, shining 
light on Sunday, and carry over the extinguished wick for 
the rest of the week. You must live like Christ all the 
time, “in season and out of season,” as the ‘Apostle says. 

Now, Christian brethren, how is it with you? I have 
heard a man Say, in surprise, to me, of some of you: “Why, 
is Mr. A. a member of your church? Accidentally, the 
other day, I heard it was so, and I asked him. He sort of 
blushed, and said it was so. I have lived by him ever so 
long, and never suspected it before.” For aman believing 
himself to be redeemed from the power of sin and death . 
by the grace of God, and having the radiant example of the 
great Leader before him; believing that he has felt the 
touch of the divine Spirit on his heart; believing that he 
should seek to live in such a way that his life shall be so 
symmetrical and beautiful that men shall throng after him 
to learn where he got his wisdom—for a man to profess all 
this, and then to live so that for twenty years no man Ssus- 
pected or dreamed it, is it not wonderful ? 

Is there no soul here that takes this fact home to itself? 
We are good when we see good. Upon occasion, upon out- 
bursts, when everything has been fortunate, in pleasing 
conjunctions, we are generous, we are magnanimous; but 
how many Christians exalt the light of Christian example, 
of Christian disposition, steadfastly, never letting it go out, 
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conscious that men all around about them are following 
after them because they are a light everywhere, and because 
they want to see the right road? How many of us are 
guides to men? What do you owe to yourselves; what do 
you owe to your fellow-men; what do you owe to the 
crowned Head of love—to him whom you are soon to meet, 
and before whom you are to he an account and testimony 
of your whole life? e 
Brethren, this is a matter for you to look into. Are you 
living asa Chrigtiag man should live, and can you say, day 
by day, “Lord, I am trying to let my light so shine that men 
seeing my good works shall glorify thee”? God grant it. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Thou hast made the way, an invisible way, plain to us, Our Father. 
There is no footstep that we can trace, not even thine; and yet our 
souls have learned the way between our want and thy supply, between 
our hunger and thy food, between our selfishness and thy love, our 
weakness and thy strength. There is no way on earth that leads to 
scenes so fair, to security such. There are no ways of pleasure, nor 
beauty, that are comparable to those along which our thoughts do con- 
gregate and walk, seeking thee. What time all the world seems drear 
’ and winter is abroad, by the sweet suggestion of thy Spirit we are lifted 
up, all unawares, and find ourselves communing with thee. Thoughts 
of thy great mercies come to us, and it were but a little that we should 
hear the angels sing. We triumph over pain, over sorrow, and over 
fear. We are lifted above the stormeclouds. There is no noise nor din 
any more. We are in thy conscious. presence; and sweeter is the rest 
that thou givest us than that which the mother gives to her babe that 
sleeps upon her bosom. We are thine and thou art ours. What can 
we want besides? What is there on earth so noble as fulfilled love? 
and when the love is thine, so strange, so full of magnanimity and 
tenderness, so gentle and so sweet, where else can we find it. The best 
hearts are impure; they are irradiated only in part; but, thou shinest with 
an eternal love; and all thy stars are lighted; and all thy thoughts are 
gentle; and thy soul is the tabernacle of our hope; and in thee we need 
nothing, we ask nothing, we have all things. 

O Thou great Companion of our souls, forget not to walk with us 
from day to day. We shall surely stumble and fall ourselves—that we 
know right well. We shall surely miss and go astray from the right 
road—that we have proved abundantly. But forget not us; and in that 
love which has nourished us thus far, still nourish us away from all 
evil and into all good; and above all things let us not, we beseech of 
thee, dishonor thy name by our thoughts, by our distrust. 

Grant that we may not ascribe to thee imputations that would be base 
even in us; that we may not make thee cruel nor haughty nor far 
away. Grant that we.may behold thee as thou art, in an infinite tender- 
ness and gentleness and unforgetting love; and so, whatsoever may 
come to us in life, if we have thee what lack we yet? for thou art all. 
They that have thee need nothing else; for in thee they have whatever 
they need—a joy supernal such as the world cannot give or take away. 

Be pleased, then, to grant to us, this day, a full realization of thy 


presence and of thy nearness to each one of us, not because we are 
- .- 
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holy or good, but because we are needy. May every heart feel itself 
guilty. May every one know that-God calls by name, and knows the 
weakness and the want of every one; and may no shame, no fear, 
nothing, hide our face from looking on thee; but may our souls wor- 
ship thee by loving thee more and more, and trusting thee more and 
more. Speak to all that are bearing great burdens; say to them, 
‘* According to your day shall your strength be,” and fulfill thy promise. 

Grant, we pray thee, that those who are greatly sorrowing may hear 
thee say, ‘‘Whom I love I chasten, and scourge every son whom I 
receive.” May they so desire to be received of God that they shall 
rejoice in infirmities and in afflictions. If there are those who are per- 
plexed in the way of duty, may they hear thee saying to them, ‘‘ This is 
the way; walk ye in it.” If parents are anxious for their children, 
may they know how to cast their burdens on the Lord, who careth for 
them; and may they be able to lift up their children in holy consecra- 
tion and service to God, and have faith to believe that he accepts the 
offering. 

O, grant that we may live for longer time. Grant that our days may 
be as without beginning and without end; that we may not separate 
them one from another, and charge thee with disregard, because to-day 
or to-morrow the blessing does not come. May we wait on the Lord. 
May we wait patiently; for thou wilt not put those to shame that trust 
in thee. vs 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon the aged, upon the infirm, upon 
all that are suffering through weakness, and upon beds of sickness. If 
any have been brought by thy good grace from beds of suffering and 
sickness, and are being restored to health again, teach them the lan- 
guage of gratitude, and listen to their thanksgiving. We pray, if there 
are any that are strangers among us, that they may feel that they have 
come home to-day. This is the Lord’s house; and may they feel the 
presence of their Father; and grant that they may also feel that they 
are among their brethren. 

We pray for all those, thy followers, that are divided on earth. Lord, 
when shall love consume all contentions, and jealousies, and separa- 
tions, and hatreds? When shall the hatred be shut up, and when shall 
hate and selfishness be banished from thy kingdom? When shall love, 
that glimmers but as a star, rise with healing in its beams, as the very 
sun of righteousness ? 

We pray that we may know how to sanctify all our fears;"how to 
rejoice in our joys more because they are divine. May we know how 
to perpetuate all our affections, because we thus-serve the Lord. . Grant 
that we may live in thee from day to day as our greatest liberty, and 
hope in thee as our greatest gift, a fruition in days to come, and die in 
thee, that we may rest with thee forever more. 


And to thy name, Father, Son, and Spirit, shall be eternal praises, 
Amen, 


- 
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“Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort; who comforteth us in all 
our tribulations, that we may be able to comfort them which are in any 
trouble, by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God. 
For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our consolation also 
aboundeth by Christ. And whether we be afflicted, it is for your conso- 
lation and salvation, which is effectual in the enduring of the same 
sufferings which we also suffer; or whether we be comforted, it is for 
your consolation and salvation. And our hope of you is steadfast, 
knowing that, as ye are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be also 
of the consolation.”—II. Cor. i. 3-6 


The grammar and the lexicon cannot interpret Paul. He 
defies them both. No man can interpret this great moral 
genius who has not a heart of sympathetic insight. The 
personal element in his writings may be fairly said to con- 
stitute their genius; it is not the force of his historic 
knowledge; it is not the force of his logic; it is not the force 
of his reasonings. It is the personal element in the man 
that has constituted this great moral force of the ages; and 
it has survived in spite of the theology and religion which 
have been handed down to us by churchly hands. It has 
an non-smotherable quality, or it would have been dead 
long ago. 

Paul does not seek truth as something abstract, or some- 
thing outside of himself: he has truth in his own person: 
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ality; and his rendering it is substantially the rendering of 
the psychological condition in himself which the truth 
makes or creates. It becomes a personal experience. All 
his arguments and exhortations are in a sense biographical. 
There is no other author like him. The test itself is an 
indication and illustration of the very facts that I have 
stated in regard to Paul’s experience, character and method 
of teaching. I have read to you, already, in a double nar-. 
rative, his own narration of what he had suffered. He was 
aman scarred from head to foot, as one may say. This 
man, as susceptible to pleasure and to sorrow, perhaps, as 
ever was created, proud and patriotic, aristocratic by 
nature, was expelled ignominiously from among his own 
countrymen, was falsely described on every side; and 
wherever he went he found himself regarded as the off- 
scouring of the earth. A great, honorable, aspiring noble 
soul, he found himself represented everywhere as being 
mean, jealous, ambitiqus and degraded. What greater 
affront could there be to a man’s pride than this? His ten 
thousand physical perils were the least difficult to bear. 
The perils that he most dreaded were among false brethren. 
“My own countrymen”—there are tears in that; and here 
is the declaration in the text of the way in which he bore 
his multitudinous and wonderful trials and troubles, as he 
elsewhere says, with anguish of sorrow. 

In looking over this passage I call your attention, first, 
to Paul’s habit of thought toward God. It is the secret 
of his own whole life: 


‘Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of mercies and the God of all comfort.” 


When he looked up into the face of God, that is the way 
God looked to him—as “the Father of mercies,” as “the 
God of all comfort.” He was not the thunderer; he was 
not the stern judge; he was not even creator or ruler. 
Those were not the thoughts that most often came into 
Paul’s mind; but he was the God of all consolation. 

Elsewhere he calls him “the God of compassion;” and 
compassion is suffering with those that suffer; and the 
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periphrastic commentary might be, the divine Sufferer with 
all sufferers. He is called the God of consolation. Paul 
says, ‘“ By the meekness and the gentleness of Christ I be- 
seech you,” etc. The father of mercies and the God of all 
comfort, the riches of his goodness, the goodness of God 
leadeth, or ought to lead, them to repentance. Not that in 
Paul’s mind there was no perception of Divine anger, in- 
dignation, or even wrath, but these are always inflections 
of divine goodness, There was always the ministry of 
love, of goodness, never of selfishness, passion, cruelty, 
outshining with every beam from the face of God. His 
life was inflamed by a sense of the beauty, the love, the 
tenderness, the glory, the goodness of God. The rainbow 
never died out. The storm of suffering in his life was for- 
ever encircled by thoughts of Divine beauty. It was the 
motive of his ministry to make known the beauty of our 
God, his benignity, his nearness, his patience, his long 
suffering, his gentleness, his meekness, his humility, as in 
one place. That was the God that he forever thought of— 
not the stern God that theology has enshrined, the great 
machine maker and grinder that sits and turns the crank 
of government, and says to everybody: Take care; do 
right, orgo under. That view was reserved for a later in- 
spiration of the Devil upon good men, 

To make the character of this noble, beautiful, patient, 
gentle, loving Father-hearted God known as the cure of 
sin, as the remedy of suffering, of life itself—that was the 
aim and the ambition of his whole ministry. 

Let us look, then, a moment at this question. Suffering 
is co-ordinate with human life, and has been, and probably 
will be to the end. The world was made so that it could 
not be helped. If you consider the world to have been 
made perfectly, according to the old-fashioned notion, to 
begin with, then the question comes in very naturally, What 
is the origin of evil? but if you consider the world to have 
been created according to God’s later revelation, Evolution, 
you perceive that suffering is incidental to the very method 
of creation; because things begin at the bottom and work 
their way up through every ascending step of the scale. 
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You see the whole problem of life in your own house- — 
hold. The little babe—why does he suffer? Because he 
has not yet learned how to use his feet or his hands. He 
does not know the difference between heat and cold until 
he puts his hands on the coal, and that is a revelator at 
once, The child suffers by his ignorance, by his unskill in 
the use of his outward faculties; and then, gradually, he 
learns by the use of his unskilled faculties. He does not 
know any more when he is beginning than to be a little 
‘animal. It is no more wrong for him to steal and lie than 

for a fox or a wolf. 

This is the first stage; and at every step upward 
we come to the use of ourselves, to the use of 
knowledge. We learn our trade. Twenty times over in. 
life every man has to learn his trade—what to do with his 
faculties; what to do with himself; what are his own rights 
and duties; what are the rights and duties of his neigh- 
bors, and of the government under which he lives; what is 
the character of the great world in which he dwells, and 
which he has to explore. All these things do not come by 
nature. The process by which we grow out of a low 

_animal and infirm condition is by steady development up 
from a low to a high and perfect man in Christ Jesus. The 
origin of evil—you see it in the cradle, in the nursery, and 
in the school. Why did God adopt that mode of unfolding 
human life? You must ask him. He has not explained it. 
It is simply a fact. It is quite possible that this world has 
a peculiar economy in that direction—one of a chain of 
economies that ‘have developed life and being in different 
spheres, utterly unlike; so that while here we have but a 
single letter of the alphabet of experience, when we ascend 
to the presence of God it may be that the whole alphabet 
will be filled out through other worlds, not only, but 
that the literature of experience will be encyclopedic, 
divine and unspeakably glorious. As we are, suffering is 
so universal, that inspiration itself says that a man who 
does not have it isa bastard. He has got into the world 
wrongly, somehow : 


‘“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
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whom he receiveth.” ‘‘If ye be without chastisement, whereof all are 
partakers, then are ye bastards, and not sons.” 

It is the universal experience, not only, but it is an ex- 
perience on which is based some of the noblest educational 
elements in human experience. 

We have read you what I may call, out of Paul’s writ- 
ings, the doctrine of the heroic in suffering—the heroic 
view of suffering. No cold, Stoic bravery appears any- 
where in Paul’s writings. Ox-like and tough, some men 
are, the old Romans were, the Stoics were, and very im- 
perfect; and yet, so far as the world went, they were a very 
noble class of men; but all that they knew was, “ This must 
be; and I am tough enough to stand it. I am brave 
enough and tough enough.” That was all the philosophy 
they had. 

No such thought appears in the New Testament. When 
did Paul attempt any scientific analysis of the causes and 
remedies, and preach a gospel of remote differences and 
changes? It would not have been improper if he had done 
it. The analysis of a man’s nature, and of his relations to 
law and society, and to the great coming future—that is all 
legitimate, humane; but it was unrevealed at that time; 
and you find no trace of it whatever. There is no theory 
in the Pauline mind. He accepts the universal fact of suf- 
fering, trouble, acute pain and anguish, and merely shows 
how he bore it; and says: “ Now, I can teach you how to 
bear it.” Purely practical and sympathetic are the simple 
revelations of the way in which he looked at trouble and 
used it—he that suffered to a greater extent, probably, 
than any other man following the Saviour; he that was ap- 
pointed unto death; he that died death daily; he that was 
accounted as the filth, and the offscouring of the world. 

Consider what a sewer is—the detritus of filth; and Paul 
says that in his experience his treatment was such that he 
was as if he were the offscouring and filth of creation. No 
man ever suffered so much as he; he suffered acutely in 
body and in mind; and he sought relief from his sufferings, 
not by any human ingenuity, but by mind-power, and heart- 
power and Divine power. 


a 
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In regard to that we have a very striking instance: 


“‘Lest I should be exalted above measure through the abundance oj 
the Revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the mes- 
senger of Satan to buffet me.” 


Now, don’t ask what that thorn was. Two thousand 
years have been spent in trying to find out about it, and no. 
man has ever found out yet. If you did it would not make 
any difference, and yet men are far more curious about 
some little point like that than they are about the great 
doctrines of salvation. An old Connecticut pastor preached 
seven sermons to ascertain who Melchizedek’s father was, 
and at the end of them he wound the whole thing up by 
saying: “So, my brethren, you see we don’t know who 
Melchizedek’s father was; and it aint any matter.” 


“‘Lest I should be exalted above measure through the abundance of 
the Revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the mes- 
senger of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure. 
For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart from me. 
And He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness. Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon me. Therefore, 
I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecu- 
tions, in distresses for Christ’s sake; for when I am weak, then I am 
strong.” 


Did you ever know a man that had such a penetrating 
sense of the glory that was to be revealed in him, on ac- 
count of his suffering, to his fellow men, that he could 
honestly say, “I do take pleasure in infirmities”? I can 
understand how a man with a toothache can so bear it that 
it shall inspire his child with considerable enthusiasm; but 


I never knew a man that took pleasure in a toothache on 


that account. I can understand how a man, under certain 
circumstances, may feel himself called, in the eyes of all his 
brethren, to stand like a man, and after all is over, rather 
rejoice that he was able to stand like aman for right living 
—for the most noble part of history is right living under 
difficulties; but how few people ordinarily reach that posi- 
tion where, after giving an inventory which exhausts the 
possibility of human distress, by sea and by land, at home 
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and abroad, in mid-life and in age, they can say, “God has 
given to me sucha grace of bearing these things that I have 
come actually to take pleasure in them. Every time I have 
a new trouble break on my head I say, The strength and 
the glory of Christ’s love dealing with me will be more ap- 
parent. I will emerge and stand up under it, that every 
man may see that there is a grace that is helping me. My 
sorrows and my troubles are in me what the wounds and 
the crown of thorns were upon the brow and in the side 
and hands of my Saviour. Where he was maimed, there 
the whole iiluminated sense of love came forth.” 

No unnatural state of exaltation was his; that is, it is not 
said that certain angels comforted him, as was the case 
with our Master. Christ’s sufferings were chiefly internal. 
There were great struggles of which we know nothing. 
Human experience, as a plummet, sounds that depth, and 
finds no bottom. We know not what was that darkness. 
We know not out of what anguish came forth the cry, “ My 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ But Paul’s sufferings 
were manifest, and very visible, and as such belonged to 
him and to all the human race in common; yet only in him 
in overmeasure, in larger degree, in continuity; and in him 
they fell, also upon a more sensitive nerve than men ordin- 
arily possess. He threw himself thus upon the thought of 
the great goodness of God. He said substantially to him- 
self “I am my Lord’s, and he overrules all things for the 
furtherance of his own cause. If he, therefore, thinks best 
that I should suffer, I rejoice to fulfill his will.” 

Bishop Sales of Geneva, an eminent Roman Catholic 
Bishop of some centuries ago, was accused of licentiousness 
by a combined conspiracy; and for three years—I think 
that was the period—he was exiled from the court, and, 
upon a forged letter, was universally esteemed to have 
been a criminal. 

At the end of that time, the forger dying, confessed, and 
gave this statement both in the presence of the magistrates 
and of the church messengers, that he had forged the whole 
story. Now, when Bishop Sales was first accused he abso- 
lutely refused to allow his brother or his friends to meddle 
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with it. He would not permit them to defend him. He 
would not have anything done whatever. He said simply 
this: “My Lord sends this upon me, and if he wishes it 
should be continued I wish it too. Ifhecan afford to have 
me suffer, I can afford to suffer. I am dearer to him than I 
am to myself, and it is for me simply to wait and see what 
the Lord will have done.” When the light broke out on 
his darkness he would have no rejoicings nor congratula- 
tions. He quietly held on his way, saying “It is enough, 

the Lord thinks, and I am resigned.” He neither was ele- 
vated by his victory, nor depressed by his danger and 
trouble, simply because, he said, “I live in Christ's heart; 
whatever comes, comes with his knowledge and consent; 
and as long as he wishes to have me in any state or in any 
condition, so long I wish to be there.” O, what a tranquil 
sea that is when a man can cast anchor in the heart of 
Jesus! What wind can greatly disturb him? 

Now then, looking back over all his trouble, the Apostle 
Paul was writing this letter, the Second of Corinthians,which 
is more personal than any other, I think, of all his letters, 
and which deals with the details and externalities of suffer- 
ing more thoroughly than any other part of the whole New 
Testament. The text that I read to you was his theory— 
not a philosophical theory; it was his experience; and I will 
now read it again, that you may see how full it is: 


‘‘Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort; who comforteth us in all 
our tribulation [not for the sake of being comforted] that we may be 
able to comfort them which are in any trouble, by the comfort where- 
with we ourselves are comforted of God. For as the sufferings of 
Christ abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by Christ. And 
whether we be afflicted it is for your consolation and salvation, which is 
effectual in the enduring of the same sufferings which we also suffer, or 
whether we be comforted, it is for your consolation and salvation. And 
our hope of you is steadfast, knowing that as ye are partakers of the suf- 
ferings, so shall ye be also of the consolation.” 


He triumphed over the personal element of suffering. He 
triumphed over all attempts at removing suffering. He had 
learned to look upon suffering as a gospel. 
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“Do Tache? Am I racked with pain? Do I struggle in 
the sea? Am I thrashed with rods? Am I subjected to ig- 
nominy upon the most false accusation? Is my life un- 
steady? Is it made unworthy, almost, of living? Is the 
whole creation apparently raining down strokes on me? 
If it is the will of the Lord that I should suffer these things, 
the Lord’s will is comforting me in the midst of them. 
Not ‘Glory to God, I am triumphing,’ but ‘Thank God, I 
am comforted, because now I know how to comfort other 
souls that are in trouble.” That is the heroism of life. 

' “T am bearing unmentionable trouble; God is enabling 
me to bear it, and I rejoice now that it has been laid upon 
me, because now I know how to comfort the anguishable 
hearts that are suffering all around about me. Iam like a 
medicine, a sword of defense. As Christ was to me, so am 
I to be to his followers and disciples.” Was there ever a 
saying of heroism higher than this? What is crowned 
glory? What are the achievements of the men of genius? 
What is there in all the record of history that marks a 
higher point to which human nature has ascended than the 
capacity of this sensitive, murmuring, reverberating nature 
of Paul, that, like an olian harp sung music to the lowest 
breeze, and like a trumpet gave forth the notes of experience 
wide and far spread abroad. And yet came to rejoice that 
every nerve, every muscle, every organ, every year, every 
day, brought multitudinous troubles through which he 
could pass not only, but over which he could gain a victory, 
and then turn around to say, not “What a hero I am!” but, 
“God has made mea heart-physician, and he has taught 
me what medicine to use to cure men that are suffering in 
this world.” 

With this general interpretation let me say, first, in appli- 
cation. There are two tests of manhood. One is, how man 
can bear prosperity. The other is, how he can bear adver- 
sity. There are some men that can bear great prosperity. 
It does not seem to elate them; but it seems to mellow 
them, to make them better, sweeter, more grateful, more 
devout. These men. do not march in regiments, but they 
may be found here and there. Though some men say that 
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prosperity agrees with them better than adversity, God 
does not think so, nor do their neighbors, generally; but if 
a man can bear riches, adulation, power, luxury; if all the 
embellishments in life are his, and he is seduced by none 
of them, weakened by none of them, but is the master and | 
not the servant of these things, standing in the glory of his 
power, certainly that is a heroic attitude; and it is the 
ideal of a remote generation when Christianity, the spirit 
of it, shall have drawn men together, and the knowledge of | 
God in natural laws shall have instructed them. The time 
has got to come when men can be rich, and can have pomp 
and pleasure and luxury, and a grace that will enable them 
to clothe themselves with all these things, and carry them 
off in the spirit of humility and meekness and benevolence 
and sweetness. That ideal of manhood belongs to the few, 
but it has got tocome shortly. At present he must be con- 
sidered heroic that, can accept all the embellishments and 
luxuries and comforts of life, and yet maintain intact the 
purity, the simplicity, and the benevolence of his soul. 

On the other hand, multitudes of men appear better in 
adversity than they do in prosperity. Adversity stirs them ~ 
up, and awakes their latent capacities. Very few men that 
I ever knew anything about were able to bear both; and I 
never knew of but one man that could bear either of them, 
and could oscillate between the two, to-day one, to-morrow 
the other, emptied out of good into evil, and then back 
again, The man’s name is Paul; and he gives a little ac- 
count of that: 


“Not that I speak in respect of want: for I have learned, in whatso- 
ever state I am, therewith to be content.” 


I never knew a university that could teach that, or a col- 
lege that could teach that, or a system of theology that 
could teach that; I never knew anything, anybody, any in- 
fluence, except God’s, in the school of God, as made mani- 
fest through Jesus Christ that could teach it. We do not 
understand how a man can say that: 


‘‘T have learned in whatsoever state I am therewith to be content. I 
know both how to be abased—” 
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- Wonderful knowledge! to know how to be abased, to go 
‘down, to be pelted, to be maligned, to be hated, to be mis- 
represented, to feel the cold thrust of prejudice, and to 
have turned away the countenance of men. “I know,” 
‘says Paul, “what that is :” 


““T know how to be abased, and I know how to abound.” 


He knew how to be the chief guest, looked up to, and 
sympathetically cherished. 


*‘Everywhere and in all things I am instructed both to be full and to 
be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need.” 


Then he gives the secret: 
‘‘T can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 


Yes, Paul, you can, you did; and you left us an example 
too hard for us to imitate. Many of us can understand 
pretty well the beatings of trouble or the blandishments of 

prosperity; but at all times, and in all places, traveling in 
' Europe, in the wilderness, among our own folk, among 
foreign ideas and prejudices, with ample endowment of 
means, or with poverty in our hands, with much food or 
with none, with soft sleeping or weary watching, to main- 
tain the equilibrium of one’s own nature, cheerful, smiling, 
happy; not only that, but to have it in such abundance 
that you can go forth with it, and throw the shining of it 
upon the faces of lamenting and sorrowing men—that is a 
very great achievement. How few there are that know it! 
‘The higher tests of manhood are very seldom employed to 
“measure ourselves with. We take a sort of average of the 
way folks act in our neighborhood, and then say to our- 
selves, “I do about as well as is expected; about as well as 
others do.” There is no ambition in the soul, no elevation, 
no longing to rise higher—to attain the stature of perfect 
men in Christ Jesus. 

Second, the common and selfish acceptance of trouble 
will be more ignominous in the light of this illustrious ex- 
ample than if we put upon it the estimates of society. 
Trouble, with some, excites anger, and the anger of pride. 
“Why was I struck? What have I done? Have I deserved 
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this more than my neighbors? Thereare a hundred men that 
I know of who more justly deserve this chastisement which 
has fallen upon me. Why was I made to endure this-suf- 
fering and disgrace?’ There is the language of pride and 
anger. Others are by suffering discouraged. A paralysis 
falls upon their courage, and they say, “It is of no use.” 


‘* All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me.” 


I like to read the triumphant psalms. I must confess 
that I do not like to read those psalms in which David 
pours out his grief without measure. Others see differ- 
ently, thank God. I am giving the effect of the psalms on 
my mind. The psalms which are lyrics of desolation and 
sorrow—let those read them that want to—not I; but when 
he breaks out in triumph, God’s salvation being brought 
near to him, then I am alongside of him; then I say, 
“ David, you are my man!” 

There are many men that, by trouble, are very soon 
made faint, so that they are disposed to give up. Whena ~ 
ship is driven on the shore, and the thundering sea is rush- 
ing in, both to break up the ship and to devour its pas- 
sengers, you shall see a mother and a babe thrown over 
together into the sea. She clasps it; and yet feebly at- 
tempts to sustain herself, for the child’s sake, that she may 
be washed ashore; but the little babe is weak, and gives a 
gasp and is gone. It had no power in it; and the mother’s 
hand wavers more and more aimlessly, and she sinks, and 
is gone. Peaceful it was, and short. But near-by is some 
sturdy one whose wife and children are at home awaiting 
him, and he has the vigor of strength in him, and perish 
he will not. Though he has already touched the sand be- 
neath, a beggarly, hungry wave wafts him back again, and 
his strength is well-nigh gone; but he is not discouraged, 
he holds on, and another wave throws him up, and he is 
safe. There are some men that give one or two paddles, 
and go under. 

The hungriest and hardest of all waves are the troubles 
that sweep men in life. Then there are those whom 
trouble throws into a moaning, complaining state of mind. 
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They do not know what God means. They are very great 
sufferers; you try to comfort them. “Ah!” they say, “you 
don’t know what my sufferings have been; I don’t think 
anybody ever suffered as I have suffered.’’ And so, what 
between their Bible and their pocket-handkerchief, they 
ooze out their dismal story, with no light, no heart in it; 
and you can hardly keep yourself from the cruelty of con- 
tempt. You almost want to say, “Suffer? I wish you 
would suffer a little more, and die.” Is there any depth 
lower than that? Yes, there is. It is where persons, suf- 
fering, go into business, and retail their sufferings where- 
ever they can get an ear as a market in which to expose 
their goods. They like to show their sores; and their song 
is a whine; and who ever comes near them must hear the 
canticles of grief and sorrow; and he is their friend who 
listens sympathetically and assures them that they are 
wonderful sufferers, while he is their enemy who does not 
care anything about it. I think there is nothing lower 
than this. A man that lives in the vicissitudes of this life 
only to pass his hat around for doles of pity is the man 
that of all others least deserves pity or succor. Where is the 
man’s courage? Suppose he has none in himself. Where 
is his ambition? Suppose he has none in himself. But has 
he no God? and is not God holding the globe in his hand ? 
and are there not as many promises as there are stars in the 
heavens? and are there not words which God cannot break 
without being unfaithful to himself? And, when trouble 
comes to a man that has been communing for twenty, for 
forty years, and teaching and preaching it, may be, where 
is all his gospel? where is his God, his Saviour, and Prov- 
idence? and where is his manhood? A man that can’t suf- 
fer—what is he good for? 

A man is enlisted for the war; and just on the eve of the 
battle, as he runs toward the enemy, he stubs his toe, and 
he must go home! I stood, yesterday afternoon, to see 
Yale beat Princeton at football; and I took notice that 
there was not a cowardly man on either side. In their 
zeal for that bag of wind, Isaw men whirled through the air 
and come down as if they had been logs. I saw little men 
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seizing the ball, themselves seized by a dozen stalwart fel- 
lows; andall went downina heap, the little men undermost. 
I saw no laggards. I saw nobody that didn’t play alertly. 

If men, under such circumstances, can maintain them- 
selves with bruises, ought not a man that is called to be a 
soldier of the Lord Jesus Christ, when attacked with vari- 
ous little troubles, to have a spirit that should lift him 
above these things, and make him ashamed of tears and 
complaints? Oh! the cowardice of Christian men! The 
ignominiousness of the life of men that pretend to believe 
in God and miracles and government! 

Whoever, therefore, would be Christ-like, should be will- 
ing to wear Christ’s crown; and the crown in which he was 
revealed to us was not silver nor gold, studded with gems. 
The crown that Christ wore was worthy of him. He came 
by suffering to redeem this world from suffering. He wore 
the right crown. Shall the servant be greater than the 
master? Shall Christ suffer, and you not? Why, you cry, 
you weep in secret places over little troubles that just pinch 
you on the outside. They do not strip everything from 
you. They do not touch any vital organ. They are little 
inconveniences, little wrinkles; and yet you moan and twist 
and twirl yourself around. I will not say ignominious 
Christians! You are too far up to apply any such epithet 
to you. Even the animal has more courage than that. 
Without anything but instict, two horribly-jawed dogs will 
lacerate each other, and hang on and die together in the 
pit, blind with nothing but the power of combativeness and 
destructiveness; and even they rebuke you; for every step 
upward from that, and every faculty that a man has, call 
on him to be adequate to his condition. Bea man, if you 
believe in God, in Providence, in the life of Christ; if he is 
to you “the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort;” 
if he is to you a God of consolation, and if he by the voice of 
his servant calls you to rejoice in suffering that you may 
have the opportunity to comfort other sufferers by the con- 
solation with which God comforts you. O, is there not a 
consolation and a heroism in this Christian life? Ought it 
not to come home to every one of us? 
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I see this sometimes in ministers. I have known men 
whose shoe latchets I was not worthy to unloose. You 
cannot make me bow down before dignitaries until I know 
what is inside of them; but when I see, as I have seen in 
my Western experience, men of humble powers, who are 
living the Christ-like life, I long to kiss the hem of their 
garments. Whatever gifts God gave to me I count as 
nothing compared with the sweet fidelities, humilities, and 
patience of some men of God whom I have known, whose 
names are not registered among men, but will be read at 
the top of the list in the heavenly land. On the other 
hand, I have known ministers that had no conception of 
suffering whatever. They could not bear to have peepings 
or mutterings in their congregation. It seemed to afflict 
them. They could not bear to have their names rudely 
handled in the papers, or anywhere else. Why? They 
were laboring to keep themselves from shivering, to keep 
their bellies full, to keep their pride placated, and to keep 
their love of praise evermore satisfied; and as they were 
orthodox, and believed in all the accepted doctrines, they 
hoped to be saved by and by; but, oh, they will be seen 
crawling and creeping into heaven, and will be saved so as 
by fire! May God grant to you and to me to walk into 
heaven with our heads up. God grant that, when we step © 
among the just on the other side, and behold the Crucified 
One, now in his glory, he may say to us, with a smile worth 
all the gems of creation: “ Well done; well done.” Do not 
be afraid of bodily suffering. There are a great many 
things worse than that. Do not be afraid to suffer in your 
reputation, in your estate. Do not be afraid when men 
kick you about. Do not be afraid of any of these things. 
They are not pleasant; they are not very easy to bear— 
much harder for some folks than for others; but in the 
ratio in which you have to struggle will be the ratio of the 
glory of the victory. 

Any doctor can cure a case that don’t need a doctor; but 
when death has got hold of a patient, and a physician, by 
insight, skill, fidelity, and courage fights death, and seizes 
the victim from out of his jaws, the desperateness of the 
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case measures the glory of the skill; and in proportion as 
you are poor, neglected, denied the benefits of life, seeing 
others go by you in pomp and parade; in proportion as you 
are called in the presence of God to suffer, and have grace 
given you to stand up under suffering, and show to men 
what Christ’s likeness is in every exigency of life, in old 
age, in days of infirmity, in poverty, in humiliation, in 
quarrels, in griefs, involving you in every thing which be- 
longs to human experience, stand calm, capable of enduring 
the conditions around you; stand in the manhood of Jesus 
Christ; put on the whole armor of God, and, having done 
all, stand. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON, 


Our souls are rejoiced, O Lord Jesus, In thy glory is our rest, In thy 
presence the out-reaching and longing ‘of our hearts is satisfied. Our 
fathers and mothers dwell with thee. Our brothers and sisters have 
gone before to lay the foundations of the household again in Heaven, in 
the convoy of thine angels we have sent thither our babes. There are 
the companions of our youth. Our hearts are as full of thanks as 
shrubs are of the rain and of the dew-drops of the morning. We think 
of their counsel, of their prayers, of their encouragements, of their 
patience with our weaknesses and wants; aad if we have prevailed in 
strength, growing untif now, how little there is of us! but how much 
of them, through thy blessing! 

And to-day the blessed are thrice blessed. With every rolling period 
of time which we mark by days and years, in the endless and cloudless 
bliss of heaven, how they rejoice! and how their joys are all signs to us 
of victory!—for we, too, shall come andappear in Zion and before God. 
We, too, shall have our crown and our sceptre; and our places, unfilled 
by another, shall be waiting forus. There remainsa rest for the people 
of God. We are willing to depart and be with Christ; It is better than 
life. We are willing to abide, if it be for the honor and glory of our 
Lord, wherever he shall put us, in time or in eternity. We are thine; 
we are bought with a price; we are not free; we are slaves; we are the 
slaves of love; and we cannot go forth from thine heart willingly to 
serve ourselves, or any other master. We are thine in life, and thine in 
death. Whether we live, we live unto the Lord, and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord. 

We thank thee that thou hast made all thought and all feeling sacred 
through the suffering of thy Son, our Saviour, and through the revela- 
tions of suffering in his apostles and servants, and we thank thee that 
there are many of thy people and saints upon earth whose sufferings are 
comforted; and that the voice of crying goes forth to those that cry; and 
that the voice of victory in the midst of suffering goes forth to them that 
are as yet speechless in their trouble. Grant to each of us the heroism 
of a true Christian sympathy in love, in suffering, in fidelity, in all pain, 
in everything. 

May we know how to subdue the world by the power of our sympathy 
with the world. May we have something of that crowned suffering that 
thine heart did have. 

We pray for thy blessing upon allin thy presence. Measure their want 
thyself. Take not their complaining petitions. Take no trouble away 
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which it is best that they should bear. Send to them what consolation 
they need. Do that for them which shall make them wiser and stronger 
and better for their heavenly life. Send poverty to the rich. Send 
riches to the poor. Give away, we pray thee, life, or bring life out of 
sickness and trouble. Put burdens upon thy servants’ shoulders. Bind 
them there. Loose those that are over-burdened. Give or take accord- 
ing to thine own loving knowledge of what is best for us, and help 
us all, from the very depth of our instructed hearts to say, Thy will 
be done. : 

We pray that thou wouldst clothe thy servants that endeavor to teach 
the ignorant and the erring with the wisdom which is from on high; 
that they may overcome every easily besetting sin themselves; that they 
may grow rich in the grace and love of the Lord Jesus Christ; that 
not alone the ministry of their lives but their unconscious influence may 
be a constant gospel. 

We pray that all our missions and schools may prosper; and that thou 
wilt raise up consecrated men and women that ghall be willing to bear 
the cross for Christ’s sake, and give their time and strength to those 
that are less favored than they, 

We pray that thou wouldst grant strength, not only to all that labor 
in word and doctrine, but to all that are retired and hidden within the 
veiled house where troubles and sickness are, where poverty afflicts, 
where men are bowed down in secret grief, and wrestle with the great 
trials of life. Will the: Lord be near to them all—thou that didst de- 
scend into the lion’s den, and didst walk in the flame. 

Draw near to all those that are environed with trouble, and give them 
to know that thou art always present with thine own, and that in life or 
in death thou art ministering the best things to them. 

May our children grow up in the fear of the Lord. Grant that truth, 
and honor, and fidelity, and purity, and a true reverent piety, may be 
the stability of our household. 

Unite thy servants. May those that preach the gospel practice the 
gospel. May thy servants who are jealous for the truth possess that 
highest of all truths, the truth of love. Take away every bitterness, all 
separation, all divisions, and unite thy servants against the common 
enemies—ignorance, corruption and selfishness; and may the light 


and beauty of the gospel of Christ shine forth from the heart and . 


countenance of every one named of him; and may the glory of the Lord 
goforth, and the light drive the darkness, until at last there shall come 
no more setting sun, but for a thousand years the sun.shall shine in un- 
interrupted glory. - . 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. Amen, 


OUTWARD PROSPERITY AND INWARD 
POVERTY. 





“So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward 
God.” — Luke xii: 21. 





Not alone is this parable very striking in itself, in the 
aptness of its application, and in the importance of the 
truth which it conveys, but it also throws a light upon the 
habit of Christ’s mind. He took a text but once that I re- 
member, from Scripture, in all his teaching, and that was 
in the synagogue where he had been brought up. Ordi- 
narily he took his text from outdoors, from the events of 
the hour, from some question, from some deed that was 
performed, from some application made to him; and the 
answer came so quick, that it is very evident he had not 
meditated these parables beforehand, and then watched 
for a chance to bring them out. His sermons were not 
preconceived. They came instantly, like pictures, to him. 
his mind flashed upon them, and so he gave them forth. 

This habit of mind throws light upon many parts of the 
New Testament, or rather, it makes us wish that there was* 
more light; for after Jesus left Galilee and went to Jerusa- 
lem, and came into conflict with the scholars of the people, 
and was secretly condemned to death by them, and 
thought it not prudent tv remain any longer in the city, 
he went out and entered into Berea. About that time 
there is in the gospels a cluster of the most beautiful and 
striking of all the parables of his life; the most detailed, 
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the most dramatic, and, perhaps, in moral weight, the 
most significant, of any that he spake. There was a his- 
tory to every one of them; but they are crowded together 
without any history. They are like so many pearls strung 
ona string, only there is no string there—nothing that 
tells why he spoke this, or why he spoke that. This is all 
lost. If we could only sift it, what pertinency would it 
have, and what comfort would it bring to our maudlin 
curiosity, to know why he should have spoken such a par- 
able! What were the circumstances, what was the genesis 
of it? Now, here we see it. 


‘“One of the company said unto him, Master, speak to my brother, that 
he divide the inheritance with me. And he said unto him, man, who made 
me a judge or a divider over you?” 


It very likely was a case in which the brother cheated; 
but, on the other hand, he perceived in the application an 
over-seeking desire, perhaps a selfishness even, as strong 
as his brother’s; and his reply was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, “‘I am not a civil magistrate; I am a moral teacher; 


who made me a divider?” And then he says: 
- 


““Take heed, and beware of covetousness ; for a man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. And he spake a par- 
able unto them, saying: The ground of a certain rich man brought forth 
plentifully ; and he thought within himself, saying, what shall I do, because 
I have no room where to bestow my fruits? And he said, this will I do: I 
will pull down my barns, and build greater ; and there wiil I bestow all my 
fruits and my goods (so far it was not unwise); and I will say to my soul, 
soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink and be merry. But God said unto him, thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee : then, whose shall those things be, which thou hast 
* provided? So is he that layeth up treasure for himself and is not rich to- 


ward God. 

This fool was the father or the ancestor of a very large 
family, and a great many of them live with us—men that 
say to their souls, “ Because I have got enough to eat and 
to drink, take thine ease.”” Men that have an idea that the 
great en@and object of life, is to get room and leisure, 


not to work; and to have enough to eat, and of the right . 


kind; men that undertake to feed their hearts by the 
things that are fit for the body, but are not fit for the soul; 
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men whose whole idea of life is that it is heaping up 
something external to themselves; men that have no con- 
ception whatever that the true end and object of life is in- 
ward building of thesoul. These are all the descendants 
of the rich fool; and it is a very prolific family. 

This is the way in which Christ preached. Here was 
the sermon. It was a very short one; but the application 
is very large. © 

Now, this world, although it is often the occasion, by 
misuse, of great mischief to men, was yet built to be an 
educating seminary. It was built so that, while men pur- 
sued outward but not unlawful ends and industries, and 
made themselves strong and large in their way of living, 
in gathering abundant things for the body, and abundant 
elements for enjoyment, they should at the same time, in 
increasing thus,-be developing and storing up within them- 
selves all the moralelements. The inner genius of this world 
of industry is the genius of the schoolmaster. Men cannot be 
industrious without self-denial. Ten thousand things 
start up on every side to hinder the industrious man, to 
coax him away from persistent application, to interpose little 
enjoyments that break the chain of his endeavors; and a 
man must resist these things. [That is self-denial. It 
teaches men frugality, and a wise use of the elements of 
life. It teaches men patience; for no man can set himself 
against rivalries, and all the difficulties of acquisition, with- 
out being very patient from day to day. A man is drilled 
and disciplined, therefore, in hope under discouragement. 
This tends to make men forecasting—wise by perspicacity, 
and by wisdom in forelooking. : 

All these elements require, then, that a man shall hold 
himself to a reasonable degree of temperance; that is, self- 
control in appetites and passions, which otherwise inter- 
fere with his industries. Where a man has so laid out 
his life that he shall rise from nothing to something, from 
a low to a high estate, from relative poverty to high afflu- 
ence, his education, if he be wise, is provided for in the 
very nature and course of time itself ; and, therefore, a man 
that employs industry to build himself up in such a way 
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as to pervert his moral nature, sins not only against him- 
self, but against the course of divine administration in this 
world. For the world was so constituted that, while it 
builds a man up outwardly in prosperity to-day, it does it 
in such a way that a man shall be more builded inside 
than outside. Whenever, therefore, a man is indifferent as 
to the interior, and is mainly anxious about the exterior, 
he not only defeats the original inward or divine presence, 
but he defeats himself. 

It is great folly for a man to suppose that happiness can 
spring from mere external elements. Happiness is the 
music of the soul itself; and a man cannot be more happy 
than he whose happiness has the inward reason for being. 
Put him where you please, give him what you please, a man 
carries in himself a nature that determines how much or 
how little he shall enjoy; and, taking life comprehensively, 
the bulk of a man’s enjoyment is not to be found in ex- 
terior possessions. We do not deny them or undervalue 
them; they are worth seeking, and, that too, with great 
painstaking and persevering industry; but that man deceives 
himself who supposes that these external things can give 
to him, in spite of his dispositions, the happiness which he 
seeks. No man can say, when he is provided with bodily 
elements, “Soul, eat thou these things.” It cannot. The 
soul has to be fed in a different way from that in which the 
body is fed; and yet this fault, what we might call this 
practical heresy, very largely afflicts generations of men. 
Righteous enterprise is the schoolmaster of morality. All 
enterprise and all that one acquires to the neglect of knowl- 
edge, of refinement, of inward spiritual culture, are follies. — 

A man finds himself, in the beginning of life,"poor, of 
poor parents ; ignorant, of ignorant parents; and he sees 
around him specious prosperities, great riches, great con- 
sideration for men. He is strongly built, and has a 
hunger for eminence and excellence; but he is undiscrimin- 
ating, and he says to himself, “If I can only make 
enough riches to start me, I will see to the rest.” And 
he works with diligence: he plans by night ; he works by 
day ; he works heroically ; he denies himself a thousand 
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things that he may get the yeast that shall leaven the 
whole lump of prosperity for him ; and by and by, being 
a strong, shrewd, gainsome man, he gets a start; but he 
works by the outside altogether. He says to himself, “I 
have now at least $5,000; if [ could make it $25,000, Oh! I 
could feel then as though I was on the vantage ground ; 
and with diligence and almost unscrupulousness he swells 
the sum until he has made his $25,000. ‘“ Now,” he says, 
“T have got the instruments to work with. Clear the 
field ; I am ready for prosperity.” And he goes largely 
out into the rush of life, exploring ; and having the money 
judgment, which is as much a matter of genius as rhetori- 
cal judgment, or poetic judgment, he finds gold on the 
right and gold on the left. and says, “ Now I am prosper- 
ing.” He is just as ignorant as he ever was; he is just as 
coarse as he ever was; he is, on the whole, rather brutal 
in his tastes ; he cares nothing for refinement, nothing for 
beauty, nothing for grace; he has no very high standard 
of character. He would not lie on purpose; but if a man 
is goin to lie against him, he too will draw a lie, and they 
will clash lie with lie, as men clash sword with sword. 
He doesn't mean to do anything wrong; but, then, he is 
“not going to be wronged if he knows it.” So he goes into 
life a hewer of wood and a drawer of water—a squarer 
of stone without anything, in his ideal even, of self- 
development, nobility, largeness, grandeur of soul. That 
never comes into the calculation. His whole prosperity is 
self-building by the outside ; and that only is his refuge 
and hope for happiness. 

Now, it would be folly to say that he has no happiness. 
“Verily, they shall have their reward.” There is a certain 
amount of happiness along the level of every place where 
aman stands. He will get the happiness that belongs to 
that level, but he won’t get the happiness above. He will 

get simply that which belongs to his lower animal nature. 
- But he that seeks happiness by developing exterior 
prosperity to the neglect of interior manhood, will come 
short. Not only will he come short in the largest sense, 
but when he is grown, when his estate is secured, when 
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the building is-ended and his life ambitions are accom- 
plished, he won’t be happy. You cannot make true hap~ 
piness and leave the soul out. An ox isn’t happy because 
he has a grand prairie to feed on. He only can enjoy that 
which he has, mouthful by mouthful, right down under 
his feet. No reasoning for him; no poetry for him; no 
music for him; no meditation on the stars for him. A 
mouthful and a good swallow are all that he knows 
anything about for the time being. 

A man says, ‘I own more lots, probably, than any 
other man around here.” There are two sorts of men: 
one whose vanity leads them to proclaim their estafté 
and wealth, and the other whose vanity leads them to 
pretend they have not got it. Both of them are varieties. 
In one case the man makes known his pride, and in 
the other he expects to win the praise and commenda- 
tion of men by denying it. Everybody laughs at him, 
and says, “You know very well there isn’t a man in 
this county that has got as much as you have;” and 
the man goes home and pats himself, and feel® very 
happy. 

But how is it when he comes to days of trouble? 
By and by there come, it may be in some instances, 
days in which his plans are swamped, and he is full 
of apprehension. There come days in which there are 
stronger and shrewder men than he; and he sees that 
his property is wasting. It is all he has. He has taken 
into partnership a knave, and the disclosures are that 
it has been simply like a worm in timber, eating out 
the heart of his substance ; and he doesn’t know where he 
is going. “Why take away my money, all that I have been 
earning so hard during life? And what have I got left?” 
Nothing but himself ; and there isn’t much of that. 

How poor a man is, that has used the whole economy 
and machinery of his life to build the outside, and then 
sees that outside gone! He never built anything inside. 
He never had the manhood to stand up and say, “I am 
sufficient for myself in spite of all this externality. Thank 
God, im the getting of it I have got something more 
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precious and nobler and better than that!”’ To a man 
that has built his outward estate without amy thought or 
any schooling of his inward estate, the time may come when 
that, too, will disappear ; and he has nothing to fall back 
upon—absolutely nothing. If the bankruptcy does not 
come, and if he still continues prosperous, he doesn’t know 
what to do with that which he has. 

There was an old farmer out in Ohio that sold wheat 
for a dollar and a half during the time of the swelling of 
the currency during the war; and when the next year 
came around, and it fell to a dollar and a quarter, he 
would not sell his wheat. He was going to keep it until 
the price rose again. He is keeping it to this day, and he 
won't sell it. What good does it do him? Nota particle. 
The weevils are fattening on it, and his barns are bursting 
with saved crops; but he plants again every year. He 
expects that his market will come to him, and not that his 
wheat will go to the market. Poor fellow! 

How many men there are that are just as foolish as this 
man—that accumulate and accumulate. They can’t eat 
their wheat ; they won't sell it, and it lies in the granary, 
no better to them than so much dirt. 

Do you suppose a man is happy that lives in a big 
house? Do you suppose a man is happy because he 
has a good deal of money at interest, and a good many 
bonds and mortgages? Can a bond and mortgage cure 
rheumatism? Can a large warehouse cure neuralgia ? 
Do you suppose it makes a man who is swearing mad 
with the gout, which is so painful, any happier to think 
he is rich? His riches and his outward prosperity are no 
remedies at all for the ill which afflicts the body; and 
do you suppose they can give him cheerfulness and _al- 
leviate trouble inside? If a man is built right inwardly, 
when trouble comes he hides himself under the shadow of 
a great rock from the pelting sun. To the fortress he 
flies, and has refuge from his enemies. God is a Shield ; 
God is a Tower and a Defence; God is a Sun to men’s 
darkness; and men that are consciously allied to God and 
his providence have ten thousand consolations and refuges 
as against trouble. 
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But what if the man has health, even? When a man 
has done stgving and working, what is there that will 
play on the chords of happiness in him? Not poetry ; 
that has always been trash with him, Not knowledge ; 
he doesn’t care for anything but the market column of 
a newspaper. That is as far as he ever reads. What 
does he care for art galleries? What does he care for 
congregations, for concerts? What does he care for the 
whole round of refined enjoyment in the family? He is 
a money-monger. Money is what he has been after; 
that is what he has got; and now it has not power to 
give happiness. The novelty is gone. He can't eat it; 
he can’t make his bed of it. When he asks, “ What can it 


do for my soul?” ‘ Oh!” says Mammon, “have you gota 
soul?” ‘What can you do for me to make me happy?” 
“ Nothing.” 


Riches are a bow; and men are violins without any 
strings to them. You may string your bows as much 
as you like, but there comes no sound out of them. 
Hollow-bellied men without strings ! 

Here is the stupid, foolish idea of multitudes of men— 
some of whom have come to church to-night—that they 
can build up an outward prosperity, to the neglect of all 
inward development, and enjoy life. Suppose they go 
further, and develop an external prosperity, not alone to 
the neglect, but at the expense, of moral quality. Why, 
how cana man dothat? Can’t he? Millions of men are 
doing it. Here is an opportunity of gain. Nothing stands 
between the man and that gain except a little deceit. And 
what is that? He coins his conscience, and lies, and buys 
the prosperity. Then that opens another door. If he is 
smart, he can take advantage of a man’s ignarance or 
exigencies. He can make another haul, provided he is 
not too particular about honesty. And what is honesty 
but a mere idea—something in the air? A man ought 
not to stand in his own light; and so he becomes dishonest. 
Some more of his conscience is gone. There is not a 
great deal of it; and coining uses up the material pretty 
fast with some men. And it is not long before the man 
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has no sense of honor about truth. His only judgment in 
respect to deceit is that a man that lies for nothing is 
a fool, and that a man that don’t lie for something 
important is another fool. He is coining the founda- 
tion of manhood—coining that on which he has to stand. 
He goes still farther than that, and says, “ If every man 
would take care of number one, everybody would be taken 
care of. My business is to take care of myself, and the 
devil take the hindermost.” So he goes out into life, leav- 
ing benevolence, and sympathy, and all social and friendly 
elements, out of himself; and because he is like a great 
auger, and life like a vast timber, he bores and bores, and 
bores, and finally he makes a passage for himself through 
life, but doesn’t care what becomes of others. Why, he 
could have saved that man; but he can’t undertake to 
think for other folks! What he calls his “just claims” 
ruined a man and his whole family. Well, what of that? 
It is as if one with a team of fierce horses should dash out 
into a neighborhood where schools emit their little popu- 
lations, filling the street, and should say, ‘‘ What is that to 
me? Let the children take care of themselves. Get out 
of my way”; and should he snap his whip and dash 
through the neighborhood, crushing one child and an- 
other—‘ Ah! let everybody take care of himself, and then 
everybody will be taken care of!” 

How many sharks there are in the shape of men that 
never open their jaws except to munch somebody! How 
many behemoths there are going through life not caring 
for anything but themselves—breaking through! How many 
men there are that are violating everything that should 
bind one to his fellow man, growing less conscious of 
any strain on that subject, and growing less and less care- 
ful about what kind of character they are forming in 
themselves; until you come to men of great worldly pros- 
perity, vulgar, coarse, self-seeking, treacherous, cruel, sac- 
rificing everything and everybody for their own outward 
prosperity, and then sitting down in the midst of their 
abundance and wondering why they are not happy! It is 
because God Almighty has nothing to build on in your 
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heart to bring out happiness. It would require a miracle 
to make a heart happy that has thus divested itself of all 
those sensibilities in which reside the happiness of man. 

Men find this out sometimes ; and it is very piteous to 
see arich man trying to recover what he never believed in 
before. I have known rich men that had amassed enough, 
and more than enough, and a great deal more, without any- 
body particularly caring for them or respecting them. 
They would buy sympathy; so they begin to bid for charity 
late in life. They would do some notorious public benefae- 
tion that would get their names in the papers, and bring 
them up before the community. So with their money, too 
late in life, they would begin to seek some of that happi- 
ness which they might have had in over measure, and legiti- 
mately, if they had built the inside along with the outside, 
the heart along with the hands and the pockets. 

Nothing can be more piteous, I think, than for a man to 
be conscious that he has spent his whole life in amassing 
property without moral growth, and at the expense of 
moral sensibility, and to sit in the desert of his old age 
longing for that respect, for that tender kindness, and 
for that proper adulation, which come to success, longing 
for those qualities which he has seen in other men, but 
which are lacking in him. 

Fine clothes are very good things, but I have seen very 
many unhappy men with fine clothes on. Fast horses are 
very stimulating and pleasant things; but I have seen a 
great many men who owned fast horses that were not fast 
enough to take them to happiness. They were very un- 
happy. A good table, and all manner of luxuriant bounties,. 
are very toothsome and palatable; yet I have seen men 
that were gluttons and drunkards, but that were not 
happy. I have seen the whole race of them. And I have 
seen the poverty-smitten widow, full of pain. She had very 
little outwardly to build with, but inwardly she had finished 
the crystal dome with which shone all the stars of God : 
and in the midst of her poverty, desolation and wrongs, she 
could lift the song at midnight ; and, as the Apostles sang, 
down in their prison, and brought angels to their rescue, so 
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I have known imprisoned souls that were large in their in- 
ward manhood sing heaven down to them, and allure 
angels to be their convoy. 

So I have seen men whom other men praised, and whose 
names were trumpeted in all the markets, sitting in sorrow, 
weariness and ennui, in the midst of their great abundance. 
““A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth,”’. God himself calls that mana fool 
who, having gained harvests and wealth, says to his soul, 
* Soul, eat these things. Take thine ease for many days.” 

Well, young man, what is your ideal? You have come: 
down, haven’t you, to make your fortune in New York. 
You are ambitious ; you are of good stock ; you think you 
are strong torunthe race. What race is it that you propose 
to run? You have come down to have success anyhow. 
You belong to the family of fools. Your lineage is very 
clear. Have you come with this idea, that you can be 
happy if you only have enough money? You deluded 
fool, God is against you! Have’ you come with this idea: 
“T will be happy all the way ; [am going to eat and drink; 
others may have perished, but I am smarter than others 
have been. I am going to have a good time. I am going 
to have enjoyment all the way, and feed this swilling body 
of mine.” Is it not enough that ten thousand times ten 
thousand in generation after generation have tried this and 
perished in their misery? Must it needs be that you should 
try it over again? It is aroad along which no man has ever 
succeeded. It is a channel which has carried men on the 
rocks and shipwrecked them from time immemorial. The 
old seers, the wise men of antiquity, bore witness to 
what they saw in their time ; and it has repeated itself in 
every generation since; and in the Egyptian school, in 
the Babylonian school, in the school of the Hebrews, and 
afterwards in Greece and Rome, all the way down, poet, 
moralist and teacher have all borne witness that the man 
that seeks to be happy by pampering his body is a fool. 

You want to try it?) Passon. “The wise man foreseeth 
the evil and hideth himself; the fool passes on and is pun- 
ished.” ‘‘ Oh, no, I don’t propose that ; I propose to be a 
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decent, self-respecting man.” Well, you propose by indus- 
try and enterprise to build yourself and get commenda- 
tion? “Yes.” What then? Are you going to build 
altogether your prosperity outside of yourself, though you 
do it by honest ways of legitimate industry ? What about 
the inside? I see houses going up all around here, notable 
houses and well built ; but.they are unfurnished. Nobody 
lives in them yet ; they may come ; buta house that is built 
and has got nobody in it is a poor thing. It is good 
for nothing until a light flashes in every room, until 
warmth breathes up from the furnace, until the grand- 
father’s and the grandmother’s chair are by the fire- 
side, until the cradle has its little corner in it, until the 
days and hours are winged on with sweet moralities. It is 
for the inside that the outside is built. But a man who 
builds a house by the outside and then never lives in it, and 
has no household in it, and has no joy or pleasure, is as 
foolish as you are that think that you can by honest and 
legitimate ways lay up prosperity, when you have no fur- 
niture inside—no light, no joy, no company, no comfort, 
no home for your better self. 

Have you come down desperate ; have you come down 
not believing in morality, saying, “ Whatisa man made for 
but to use himself to get success and prosperity?” Have 
you thrown away faith in the God of your father? Have | 
you thrown away faith in divine providence? Have you 
come on to that quicksand, ‘“‘ There is no God ; everything 
goes by natural law; and I am going to carve the earth as 
I would carve a fowl; I am going to take my luck?” Have 
you come on to that worst of all grounds, materialism, infi- 
delity: ‘Man is man while he lives, and that is the end of 
him ’’—a glutton’s paradise, a drunkard's ideal of heaven ? 
Have you come down to life with that equipage? O 
pitiful fool! O fool above all fools! Hear the word of 
the Lord:—* So is it with every one that is rich to himself, 
but not rich to God ’”’—with all outward riches, but none 
inward, no mercy, no love, no sensitive purity, no aspira- 
tion, no longings for the ideal, no eye for beauty, no ear for 
sweetness of sound, no hope of immortality, no faith that 
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includes the universe, no belief in the general assembly of 
the Church of the First Born, n6 alliance there, nothing 
above your head but empty air, nothing inside of you but 
empty air, and all that you are and all that you have, out- 
side of yourself. 

Every one of you is doing one or the other of these 
things. Are there not within the sound of my voice men 
far along in life—not too far to turn their. hand to a better 
way—that have made the mistake thus far of being rich 
toward themselves, and that leave God out? You are not 
rich toward your fellow men in high and holy deeds, in the 
inward spiritual life. All that is carnal, fleshy, bodily—¢hat 
has delighted you. You are wise in things, but not in ideal, 
nor in noble emotions. You are not wise in yourself. You 
are a beggar inwardly, but rich toward the body, toward 
matter. Are there not such? Is it not time for you to 
consider your way? Is it not time for you to be con- 
verted in regard to the radical ideas of your life? Is it 
not time for you to add to outward prosperity the grander 
and nobler prosperity of the soul ? 

‘These are considerations that are not woven out of mere 
imagination. I am simply calling you to witness what are 
the facts of life observable by every one. 

One of the strangest things, I think, that can be, is that 
men see the work of life going on without ever drawing 
conclusions. Men see, on every side, the perishing of 
men, their stumbling, their going through the midst of 
life, their breaking off of business, the mistakes of their 
ill-spent days—and these things don’t count for anything 
with them. 

Here is a young man, generous, free, easy, falling into 
genial society, becoming convivial, warned- likely, and 
tossing the warning off as the ship tosses the foam from 
her bows. A few years go on, and significant looks are 
beginning to be exchanged. ‘“ Did you see so and so the 
other night? Don’t you know he was a good deal lifted 
up?” And things are whispered, and his friends don’t 
care about saying anything, but it goes on until somebody 
is alarmed, and he is warned; but he says, ‘‘ There is no 
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danger, no danger.” He is warned again, and the ground 
begins to tremble under his feet, and slips away from him. 
In the prosperity of the firm he has swum nobly; but the 
senior partner begins to see that it is not safe any longer to 
trust their affairs to his hand. He is talked with; he is 
warned again; the partnership dissolves. He goes out 
into life full of confidence. The property, the little that 
belongs to him,.wastes. He stands on a snow heap in 
June, though he doesn’t believe it; and it is not long before 
he begins to look slatternly. He begins to have the face 
of a hospital; and it is not long before that sweet, beauti- 
ful and accomplished woman, his wife, is asking for music 
scholars. It is not long before his children show the frigid 
effects of the father’s ruinous course. He dies, and is 
buried, and you knew him, and you knew the reason of 
his ruin, and you go right on and do the same things, 
and won’t believe that you will come to the same desola- 
tion. 

A man would not go into a plague hospital and inocu- 
late himself with the plague when he knew that ninety-nine 
of every hundred that took it would die; but ycu do! No 
man seeing twenty or thirty men attempting to walk 
along the face of a cliff, and all faliing over and perishing, 
would follow them; but you do! No man seeing the 
flame and the furnace heat of the building, and one 
fireman falling through, and another, and hearing the 
word, “Stand off!” would go in; but you rush in, even 
though the others perished before you. It is no lesson to 
you. Here are men that think they can go down into the 
house of death, amid the lures of corruption there, and 
come out unscathed. You are rotten already. Men think 
they can play the part of a rascal and be prosperous in 
life; the halter is around their neck. They think that they 
can drink, and cast off the danger; they are on the Brose 
road, and not far from infamy. 

QO, slow of heart to believe the testimony of mankind, 
the testimony of your own experience, and the solemn 
word of God, which speaks to every one of us, saying, 
“So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, but is not 
rich unto God!” 
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I have not tried to scare you; I have not tried to picture 
any mythical or fictitious thing. I have simply picked up 
a few threads from that great fabric of human life whose 
loom is never still, but that weaves on by day and by 
night, and through all the years, the pattern of that fabric 
being open before us. I have merely taken specimens 
from that which is going on to-day, now, here, and in some 
of you. 

With this exposition of the truth, what more can I do 
than to say, If you pass on you will surely be punished; 
but why will ye die? Turn ye, turn ve, stop, go back- 
ward. Lay again the foundations of your scheme of life, 
and include yourself in the elements of your prosperity. 
While you make youself wise and strong in outward 
things, see that you are wiser and stronger in inward 
things. While you are wise and sufficient for time, be 
sure that you are wise and sufficient for eternity. While 
you are approved by men, much more secure the approval 
of God. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Our Heavenly Father, we are preserved by thy power through the revolv- 
ing hours of another day. We have been blessed by thy presence. We have 
been strengthened in thought, in feeling, and lifted up in aspiration. It has 
been good for us that the Sabbath has dawned, and brought its treasures 
afresh every hour and moment. And now, this evening, we are gathered 
together to give thanks to thee, to mourn over our delinquencies, and to pro- 
mise to ourselves better hours—better improved. Vouchsafe thy blessing. 
Pardon all our sins. Help us to overcome them, to resist and hate them, 
even if they are mightier than our will; and in the path of life, to which we 
are all called, may we be girded by the whole armor of God. May we be 
inspired by the divine influence; and from our very souls may we seek to 
make a better manhood within ourselves. May we despise the things that 
are vulgar and loathsome. Grant that we may aspire to the things that are 
beautiful and pure and just and true. May the things which are beloved of 
God be loved by us; and since we struggle upward, against all the allure- 
ments of the senses, against so many bodily temptations, O Lord, forget us 
not, but every day gird us afresh for the conflict, that we may resist pride, 
vanity, avarice, and all down-pulling influences, and that we may cling to 
thee, as the vine clings to its support, and bring forth much fruit to thine 
honor and glory. 

We pray for thy blessing upon all that are gathered together. Thine eye 
searches every heart, and knows the secrets thereof. If there be any that 
are pursuing evil, and hiding it-even from themselves, reveal to them the 
way of death in which they are walking. Rebuke them, and turn them from 
the evil to good. If there be those that meditate evil, give them a better 
thought—that instruction in which is life, as well as wisdom. We pray for . 
all those that have gone astray, and scarcely know the way back. From day- 
light they have gone to darkness and night, and they are lost, and the path 
is not to be found; but thou art the Leader, thou canst bring them back 
again into the right way, and there thou canst uphold them in all the jour- 
ney of life. We pray for them, and we pray for such as do not pray for 
themselves ; for such as have forgotten the lessons of their youth; for such 
as have gone away from their father’s and mother’s house, and are upon the 
departure from the faith of those that loved them, and have found sorrow 
and trouble. May none be discouraged by reason of the evil that is in 
them. May none be discouraged because of their weakness, because of 
their temptableness. May they know the greatness of him who is for them. 


“\ 
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May they go to him that can sustain them, and that will not suffer them to 
be utterly overthrown and lost. 

We pray that thou wilt draw those that are afar off near to thee. How 
many there are with whom remains yet some thought of goodness, though 
their ways are very much of evil! O let, we pray thee, the darkness in 
them decline, and the light in them grow stronger and stronger. Even if 
there be but some single virtues left, may these guide them. As the star 
guided the wise men of the East to the infant Saviour, so, thou Christ, be to 
them but as an infant. O! let them seek him, and in his love and in all his 
power may they grow purer and stronger for goodness. 

We pray for thy blessing upon all those that seek to cleanse the way of 
life, and lead men from a lower to a higher life. We pray for this city in 
which we dwell, its magistrates, and all its citizens. Turn away from evil those 
that seek to do thy will. Bring more and more into power those that fain 
would do right. Cause righteousness to prevail among us. 

And we beseech of thee that thou wouldst grant that the laborers may not 
be wearied in well doing. May seeds of instruction be sown everywhere, and 
may men feel a longing desire for the welfare of their fellowmen, and not be 
wrapped in their own selfishness. 

Bless our whole land. May wise laws prevail. May magistrates be pure 
men, administering in the fear of God. We pray that knowledge may flow 
everywhere, and bring forth fruit ; and that men may love God, and love one 
another, until this whole land shall be Immanuel’s land, a mountain of 
holiness, a habitation of righteousness. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. Amen, 
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THE FRUITS OF PATIENCE. 





““My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations; 
knowing this, that the trial of your faith worketh patience. But let patience 
have her perfect work that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 
—James i: 2, 3, 4. 





This is entirely in the spirit of the beatitudes. There 
never was before, perhaps, a string of pearls like that in 
the 5th chapter of Matthew. “ Blessed,” and “blessed,”’ - 
and “blessed,” are the qualities which all men dread, and 
are more likely to curse than to bless. Here, in precisely 
the same spirit, is this strange exhortation: “ My brethren, 
count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations.” as 

The word “‘temptations”’ here includes bodily tempta- 
tions to evil, but not alone these; all forms of trial of every 
kind as well. Temptation in the sense of persuasion to 
evil, but also temptaticns in the sense of general trials. 
Now, what is the atmosphere and attitude of men, even 
the best, when the clouds gather about them, when the 
storm impinges, when one desire after another is balked, 
and when one fear after another is fulfilled? Men settle 
down into gloom. They are very apt to fall into com- 
plaints and dolorous lamentations. But the Apostle James 
says to them, “Count it all joy, count it all joy!” It is as 
if a physician should say, “Count it all joy” when you 
have disease full on you; ‘‘ Count it all joy”’ when you are 
crumpled up with rheumatism; “Count it all joy” when 
neuralgiatweaks you; “ Count it all joy” when your bones 
ache and your veins throb. Yet the Apostle says, “Count 
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it all joy ” when adversity and various triais of the spirit 
come on you. But there is a great difference, very great. 
Pains and penalties in the body do not make the body 
better. Very often they are the other way; they make it 
weaker, and lead to very little good. They certainly warn 
against the repetition of common indiscretions; they teach 
men the laws of health, and the imperative nature of them. 
But, after all, that does not change a man’s stature, it does 
not give aman anything more than was included in the 
birth-gift. But it is not so with the spirit. Where we 
come into life with comparatively untrained and uncon- 
trolled forces, in ignorance of the old-established laws, 
with social liabilities and desires that seek to be fulfilled, 
we require a long period of time in which to develop; and 
when men’s desires are held in the balance, are unfulfilled, 
and are thwarted, that condition of things makes a man 
more manly. It drives him from his lower up into his 
higher nature. For, see, “ My brethren, count it all joy 
when ye fall into divers temptations, knowing this, that the 
trial of your faith worketh patience. But let your pa- 
‘tience have her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing” Is that, then, the result of 
patience? Is that homely quality so wonderful as to be 
praised in that way, that all your trials work faith, and 
faith works patience, and patience makes the perfect man? 
Is patience the sign of perfection in a man? Why, ascom- 
pared with many other great qualities that we seek after, 
patience seems to be very homely, low, and comparatively 
negative. It looks to men as if it were a mere holding on. 
Courage is brilliant, ready to meet and resist, to put on 
the whole armor of God, and go forth to battle and over- 
come; or being set upon vehemently, to be able to stand a 
blow. There is something rather brilliant-and lustrous in 
that. There is a heroism in it. But patience—what is 
there in that? Yet it is really the quality by which a man 
holds himself equal to his circumstances. It is that 
supreme quality by which a man reins in his forces, places 
himself willingly where God, by his providence, allots him, 
and is superior to his circumstances; where he has that 
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consideration for himself, as a child of God and an heir of 
immortality, that no condition upon earth can daunt him. 

A king in disguise, wandering incognito through differ- 
ent lands, brought oftentimes to great straits, obliged to 
company with peasants, to gnaw their black bread, to suf- 
fer hunger and thirst, oftentimes pushed hither and thither. 
But he lives within himself, and says, “How absurd for 
me, who am aking, who have revenues in abundance, to 
be put in these conditions. Here 1 am treated as any 
peasant ; I am shoved here and there, and nobody takes 
any account of me. Ina few weeks or days, at most, I shall 
recover myself, and sit again in high places.”’ So with us. 
It is related in one of the Western States that a distin- 
guished governor, who dressed very plainly, being expected 
in a large town, went in such homely guise that the land- 
lord of the hotel, thinking him to be nobody but a sturdy 
farmer, and anticipating the arrival of the governor and 
his retinue, packed him off away up in an attic room, and 
then waited for the governor to come. Now, as he went 
up into his little room, he must have enjoyed it immensely. 
I should have done so, at any rate—the discrepancy be- 
tween the treatment accorded and that which the man was 
expected to give me, thinking I was a farmer, when I was 
the leading statesman and politician in the whole State, 
and I seeing all the arrangements made for the governor, 
and knowing I was the man. Ah! it is a great thing to 
have the sense of humor. To go through life without it, 
to have no sense of the humorous and ridiculous, is like 
being in a wagon without springs. 

So a man in this life, knowing himself to be God’s son, 
the heir of eternal glory, knocked about by various cir- 
cumstances here and there and everywhere, has a legiti- 
mate pride in his birthright. It is just exactly under such 
circumstances that pride is legitimate. It lifts one up into 
a consciousness of his superiority to everything when he is 
pushed this way, that way, or the other by conflicting 
troubles and by trial. It is thus with every man that is 
rightly exercised thereby—every man that takes the truth 
of the New Testament, the highest moral philosophy in the 
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Universe, so far as men know it. Men are to be thrown by 
their external circumstances, and by their inferior condi- 
tions, up into their higher manhood and nobler nature, and 
all the time consider themselves uncrowned heirs, having 
riches eternal and infinite in view, though they do not yet 
claim them. We are walking in disguise in this world. 
What are all these fluctuations of condition, these compar- 
ative evils, these longings unsatisfied? What are these 
compared with what lam? I brush them off from me as 
though they were the mere dust of travel. 

4 The conception of the Apostle is that the difficulties, 
trials, and temptations of every kind in this mortal life 
really drive us up into the higher elements of our nature, 
practice us in them, make us more sanctified men, veterans, 
as distinguished from militia untried in the field, old men 
of wisdom and experience as compared with young men 
just coming into the trial of life. 

Count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations, be- 
cause it is going tomake men of you, going to make you 
hardy and enduring, going to thrust you up upon higher 
considerations that are more becoming to you than the 
mere gain of ease and comfort and desires fulfilled. 

We see it to be, then, one of the most important qualities, 
as it works for manhood—to have this conception of our- 
selves as superior, by the grace of God, to all the accidents 
and conditions of this mortal life. Are griefs oppressive ? 
By the grace of God I am able to bear grief, saith the 
Christian hero. Does one suffer lack? I am able to do 
without abundance. Am I despised and thrust aside? I. 
am able to be despised and rejected. Am I persecuted by 
evil men’s doings? Let them go; let them wag. The ser- 
pents vibrate their tongues in the wilderness, but they do 
not trouble any one who is not in the wilderness. Stand 
aloof from all these misconceptions of men. Stand higher. 
Put yourself upon your dignity, not as before men, per- 
haps, but in your own consciousness. Say, “I am a prince. 
Iam not beholden to time. I am God's uncrowned child, 
hastening for my crown; I am God’s heir, hastening for 
my estate; and am I to be pecked at and to sit down under 
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annoyance, and to weep and mourn? God forbid! I lift 
myself up, rather, into those conditions of serenity and 
confidence and sweet-minded patience that shall make my 
conduct appear as an ideal for mankind to strive for. 
By the grace of God I am what I am, and all these trials 
and vexations only prepare me for a better manhood, and 
for a nobler teaching by example, if not by word, to men 
around about me.” Endure, endure! 

Now look at this matter more largely. Patience is the 
indispensable condition of mankind, unless they are at the 
seminal point. A savage and lazy Oriental, in a climate 
that takes away all courage and enterprise, does not have 
much patience. He does not want anything. He sits still, 
without desire, without enterprise, without out-reaching, 
without grasp, except in momentary fury. But in a com- 
munity where men are enterprising, where they are devel- 
oped, just in proportion as they are developed every part 
of their nature reaches out for something. Every single 
attribute is an appetite, a hunger. Every single faculty in 
a man calls out for sustenance. Men want praise, men want 
honors, men want wealth, men want distinction, men want 
to have the spirit and the power of enterprise, the con- 
sciousness that they are able to do, Just in proportion to 
the eminence of a man’s sphere and the genius of a man’s 
endowments, the quality of patience is necessary. Neces- 
sary, in the first place, because it is not possible for a man 
to have at once all he wants, or to regulate his wants and 
nature so that his supplies shall come in their order and in 
their gradation just as he needs them. 

Let us consider a few of the conditions in which men 
are placed where patience is necessary. In the sphere 
of personal life, patience is a virtue. The ambitions of 
youth, the far reaching before we are prepared for man- 
hood, need it. Most Le thirty years of life wishing 
they were old, and the last thirty wishing they were not, 
and so the world goes on. When we enter upon earlier 
life, we are aspiring, but we aspire for qualities or for con- 
ditions which, in themselves, imply unfolding. Peter says 
somewhere, that the husbandman is not ina hurry. He 
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sows his seed and patiently waits for the harvest. Wesow 
our seed and do not wait. We expect our wheat to come 
up as a mushroom comes up—the next morning. Men in 
early life, by their impetuosity, by ignorance of the nature 
of the qualities which they desire, and their relation to the 
time, and the difficulty of unfolding, rush upon enterprises 
and into conditions where they are balked. Desire being — 
fervent and sensibility being quick, they are thrown back 
upon themselves by the impetuosity of their conduct. 

Men are apt to be discouraged, and to be filled with a 
sense of injustice somehow or other. Then they fall back 
upon that stupid and detestable notion of luck, and begin 
to moan and complain that some men have luck and some 
men don’t. 

Yes; when a man has been born of good parents he has 
luck, and when a man, having received his gifts of birth, 
is determined to enterprise with them and to develop them, 
he has luck. But when a man is faint-hearted and feeble 
and wants Providence to feed him as the old bird feeds its 
young, and stands at the nest with his mouth open, he 
certainly does not have any luck. He is a miserable 
creature. 2 

Now, in the household and in early life generally there 
are a thousand things that call for simple patience. » The 
household is a little kingdom. It is a little sphere of light, 
held together by love, the best emblem and commentary 
upon divine government there is. And yet how much there 
is in the household that frets! How much there is in the 
rearing of children that taxes one’s patience! How con- 
trary they run, unlike their father and their mother who 
do not know how to get along with them; and they do not 
know how to get along with each other. There is more or 
less jealousy and a good deal of selfishness. In the house- 
hold there are the seeds of disturbance and confusion. 
But—patience, patience.! 

What if a man should go out into his orchard in June; 
here is an apple, known all over the horticultural world 
as one of the finest of apples. He goes out in June, look- 
ing for ripe fruit, but it is not ready until November. 
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“Ah! bah! How terribly bitter these things are.” Of 
course; but you eat them in November and December! 
Apples in June always have been unripe. Yet how many 
persons expect to pluck ripe fruit from the boughs of 
children, five, seven, ten, or fifteen, or twenty-one years 
of age. They are disappointed. Their ideal is not met. 
Their expectations are discouraged. How many persons 
say, ‘‘ That child is coming to the gallows; it is like a 
witch; ” or, “ That child is a little thief. Oh! misery that 
I should be the mother of a thief!”’ Nineteen out of every 
twenty women are mothers of a little thief, or a little liar 
or a little pig, or a little fox, or a little wolf or a little ser- 
pent. Although we rock our cradles and call our babes 
angels, they get over it very quickly. Children are but 
seeds to be unfolded, and in unfolding they run through 
a great variety of temperaments, a great variety of dispo- 
sitions. In the beginning little more are they than ani- 
mals. The reason is not yet enough developed to hold 
animalism in control. The moral sense is not developed 
enough to hold all the inferior tendencies subject. But 
by and by, the little thief becomes an eminently honest 
man. By and by, the little liar becomes a model of truth. 
By and by, the little animal who disgusted the sensibilities 
of those training it, becomes a model gentleman, or a per- 
fect woman around about whom come her young ad- 
mirers, until at last, she that was mourned over as being a 
castaway this side of the cradle is looked upon as an angel 
—and is for atime. You have need of patience in all the 
various experiences of the household, the conflicts and col- 
lisions that come from differing natures seeking to fit 
themselves together; developments of all those practical 
qualities that enable men to live together, not only in pa- 
tience, but in harmony, making the unity of the family 
produce every day, as it were, harmonious music. All 
these things require that men should have faith, and faith 
is the father of patience, that is to say, that prescience 
which enables a man to look forward, to look into the 
air, to see that these things must be, and to wait for them, 
expecting them. 
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So, in all the conflicts of business, the misunderstandings 
of men, the untrustworthiness of men, the rivalries of mer, 
promises not fulfilled, disappointments of every kind. 
Where men sweep their plans widely there are a thousand 
contingencies, some of which they do not understand, and 
some of which they do. They have the conflict with 
natural law. They have also a thousand mistakes, because 
they do not know how to harmonize great natural Jaws. 
They have a conflict with men. They have a conflict with 
their own power, attempting that which is beyond their 
ability to carry out, seeking things for which they are not 
adapted. Even inthe various conflicts of business, how, 
for a little time, when things run well and times are 
smooth and even, men are cheerful and happy. But when 
the cloud comes down upon them and adversities threaten 
and this man betrays them, and that man runs away, and 
this man lies to them, and the other man chouses them, 
they fall into murmurs and into complaints. When men 
begin life they do not believe in total depravity, but they - 
do not go a great way before they do, That is to say, 
every man hasa pocket doctrine of total depravity to meet 
the emergencies of his experience. But an army going 
into an enemy’s territory does not expect to march on the 
high road, or to have everything open to it, and floral 
arches waiting to greet it, or to take possession of the 
citadel at once. It has got to fight everywhere. And a 
man is born into this life to fight his way through to 
knowledge and to experience, and to learn tinally to lay 
his plans so within his own potency, and within the condi- 
tions of the community in which he lives, as that he can 
go from the beginning to the end with a general suc- 
cess. 

Ye have need of patience in all the conflicts of business. 
Do not give up. What if to-day is yesterday turned 
bottom side up, to-morrow it will turn the right way again. 
What if the cloud does lower to-day? The sun will strike 
through by and by. What if the rain has come? It has 
come on you that are able to bear it. A man in all these 
conflicts and contingencies of life, in the strife for position 
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and influence, and for wealth, whether it be large or 
moderate, meeting various troubles and succumbing to 
them, is scarcely to be called a man. But if he rises in 
spite of his difficulties, if he braces his back up as the 
burthen grows heavy, if his face turns to flint as he looks 
upon his adversaries—that man is made stronger and 
larger by his troubles in civil, social or business life. Ye 
have need of. patience, saith the Apostle, that after ye have 
fulfilled the will of God, ye wait to receive the reward. 

Even in higher degree do men need patience when they 
are workers in the moral sphere. Human nature works up- 
ward very slowly and irregularly. I have known preachers 
with fashionable congregations, preaching the great ethics 
of the Christian life with the utmost charity and force, who 
are surprised after a few years that their flocks are vain 
and selfish yet. ‘Iam surprised,” they say, “and continue 
to be, for you ought to be saints when you have such good 
preaching.” That is what human nature says. But, alas! 
the preacher is only one force; it is the foolishness of 
preaching at that, as Paul calls it; it is one single force 
backing against ten thousand, and human nature is reluc- 
tant to go up, and finds it easy to go down. 

There is a cat on a tree by my house. She went up last 
night clear into the topmost branches, and there she sits 
yet, for a cat cannot come down head first; the claws were 
made to work the other way, and she has to turn round and 
back down. It is just the opposite with men. It is a great 
deal easier for them to come down than to goup. Their 
gravitation is constantly pulling at them, and pulling them 
down. 

All moral instruction takes time. A whole generation is 
required to get one idea merely into working form. New 
truths and new views require a long time. A farmer goes 
out and gets his phosphate, and puts it on the seed over- 
night, aud says, “‘ We will see in the morning what it has 
done.” He goes out, and says, “ Well, it aint done a bit of 
good.” No, not in a night. Ministers sow sermons on 
congregations, and think they will come up in‘a minute. 
But they will not come up in a good many minutes. By- 
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and-bye, little by little, by those and other influences, men 
will rise. 

It is amazing to many persons how low are the tone and 
temper of the churches, how little citizens are interested 
in the public weal, how absorbing to them are their own 
individual interests, how neglectful of the morality and the 
prosperity of the whole commonwealth. Oftentimes re- 
formers, after first gushing and beating upon men, grow 
sour and morose and condemnatory, and finally retire from 
the field. Human nature is very slow to be educated 
and carried up, though it finds it very easy to go down. 
There are so many circumstances and influences working 
upon the community besides the apparatus of morality, the 
examples of eminent moral men, the luminous presenta- 
tions of truth. Ye have need of patience. 

There is nothing in this world that is so slow as the 
building of a man. In the process of building him an im- 
mense amount of time is consumed. A man gives out his 
plan of a house to an architect, and goes to Europe. In 
six months’ time he comes back, and thinks he is going to 
move right in. When he arrives at the spot there is noth- 
ing but brick and stone and mortar and scaffolding, and all 
sorts of litter, dirt, and confusion. He is amazed at it. 
But in proportion to the elaborateness and largeness of the 
dwelling is the time that is required to construct it. So it 
is with moral ideas in the community, educating the whole 
people, enabling men to look without prejudice upon 
truth, and bringing them forward step by step. It is very 
slow work, and’ ministers, reformers, teachers of schools, 
parents, and all those whose desires are set for the further- 


ance of the welfare of men have need of patience, great ~ 


patience. 

Still one thing more—(ye have need of patience, it is so 
hot)—one more point: Let patience have her perfect work. 
Raw patience’'does not amount to much. Ripe patience 
means a great deal; not that patience which is momentary 
and fugitive, but that which has settled down and 
become chronic. How beautiful it is tosee a man or 
woman who has come to the state of ripe patience—the 
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serene face of the matron on whom all sweetness and good- 
ness wait, who is living just at the golden sunset of her 
life, and who has been through trials and sorrows un- 
named—for the great sorrows of this life never come to the 
surface; broken-hearted almost, yet, by her faith in God, 
enduring till one and another thing is removed, and her 
life at last is completed, and she stands in the golden light, 
waiting. How beautiful is the serenity of victorious age 
that has not been overthrown, that has gone through the 
rugged way, and across Jordan into the promised land ! 

How noble, too, is the heroic patience of men willing to 
give their lives for their kind—he, for instance, of the 
Hungarian struggle, the noble Kossuth, who has quietly 
abdicated his citizenship, abhorring tyranny, and has gone 
complacently along the way of life, uncomplaining and 
waiting, schooled and refined in endurance for his coun- 
try’s sake, without selfish ends, with noble and heroic as- 
pirations, waiting—waiting. 

In all lite, how beautiful it is to see a man equal to the 
conditions in which he is placed, to see his manhood the 
strongest element, to see him lay aside his childishness in 
little things, his ambitions, his complaints, to see him refuse 
to be discouraged, to see him endure and press forward, 
though he has been thrown down a hundred times in the 
same road, and take up his staff and push on again. 

Brethren, count it all joy—all joy—when you are 
brought to an opportunity of such a manhood as this. 
Practice it. Try and be victorious over all accidents and 
circumstances by the power of the faith that looks into the 
air and sees what other men cannot see, that looks into 
the other life beyond the horizon and sees what does not 
exist to our mere mortal sight, or to our sctence in this 
life. 

Ye have need of such patience through all the conditions 
of this life. Count it joy, all joy, therefore, when you fall 
into divers temptations. Knowing this, that the trial of 
your faith worketh patience, but let patience have her per- 
fect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, for the innumerable mercies of our lives, more 
than we know, more than we think of. Day by day we have mercies vis- 
ible, recognized; day by day, mercies invisible and unknown, protection 
where we know of no danger, rescue when peril was near, friendship and 
love, the household and all its amenities and joys, all our labors and all our 
privileges, all the things which have come to us from day to day; above all, 
that rest which they have who trust in thee, and who believe that thy provi- 
dence is over all thy work, and that thou art preparing for us a better 
home. 

We thank thee for thy goodness which gives us the right to call ourselves 
the sons of God, without pride or arrogance, because thou has called us, and 
not because we are so eminent. We stand high because God elevates us, 
not in our wisdom, nor in our attainments, nor even in our own conception 
of what it is to be a son, but in the great grace of thy love. But since thou 
hast called us children, and put the arms of thy providence about us, nour- 
ished us and comforted us in times of trouble, we will trust in thee, and live 
in that faith far beyond our understanding of thy ways. We cannot per- 
ceive the mystery of life, but we believe in thee, and that thou art not 
only all that is best in men, out. of all proportion to any experience of 
men, but that thou art a Being of.attribute and of character, such as 
no man can understand in this state. Thou art lifted above the intel- 
ligence of the human race, more glorious, more beautiful, more suited to 
the want of thy creatures everywhere. In that triumphant hour when we 
shall see thee as thou art, we shall rejoice in thee. Grant that we may not, 
therefore, keep ourselves back by our faltering faith. May we love to trust 
thee, and to bless thy name from day to day; and in the communion of 
prayer and in the hope of salvation by Jesus Christ, and in the faith of re- 
union with all those that have gone before,-grant that we may walk peace- 
fully and joyfully. ; 

May thy blessing rest upon all the households and the little children, 
upon all those who are in service and in ways of love and mercy. Grant, 
we pray thee, that thy blessing may rest on all those that are poor, on 
those that are strangers, on those that are ignorant and out of the way. 
Have compassion on those that have cast themselves out from among man- 
kind, the vicious and the criminal. Restore grace to those that have 
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wandered from the way, and from the shepherd and bishop of their souls. 
May thy grace work in every way and all around, and may the light 
of our joy and comfort and happiness shine upon those about us, so that 
seeing our good works, they may glorify our Father which is in heaven. 

Hear us, in these our petitions, and grant us through Jesus Christ an 
answer of mercy. 


And to Father, Son and Spirit shall be praises evermore. Amen. 
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~ FLESH AND SPIRIT. 





““For to be carnally minded is death; but to be spiritually minded is 
life and peace. Because the carnal mind is enmity against ‘God: for it is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. So then, they that 
are in the flesh cannot please God.’’-—Rom. viii: 6-8. 


These words hav2 been as red-hot plowshares upon the 
tortured consciences of multitudes. Men have turned 
back from the interpretation that has been given to them 
with intellectual repulsion, with moral horror. They have 
been supposed to be at war with common sense and with 
common observation, and to be true only in some high 
and mystical way. 

This is the foundation of the dogma of universal en- 
mity to God of an unregenerate heart. The doctrine has 
been regarded both theoretically and practically as funda- 
mental to structural Christianity. The lost condition of 
the world; that men were born totally depraved; that the 
native state of the human race was one incompatible with 
the performance-of any good until after a secondary influ- 
ence had passed upon it by the divine Spirit—this has 
been the current theology of ages. Men have heard it 
preached. It has been taught them, ‘‘ You are, all of you, 
God’s enemies. It is impossible that any man can, before 
he is converted, do anything that shall please God.” 
They have resisted it; and then that resistance has been 
hailed almost as welcome by the dogmatists. 

When the physician finds that there is in the blood the 
sign of measles, he tries to bring it out; and when the 
skin effloresces, “ There!”’ he says, ‘the symptoms were 
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true; we brought it to the surface.”” And men have often 
striven to do the same. They have sought so to preach 
offensively the sovereignty of God, the absolute inability 
of man to fulfill the commands of God, and the resting 
upon him of the just judgment of condemnation for not 
doing what he hadn’t any power to do, that everything 
in an honest man has revolted; and they have said: 
“That’s it! it’s coming out! it’s coming out! this is the 
rebellion of which the Scripture speaks. Human nature 
is at enmity with God, and we should expect you to resist 
it, and to resent it.” They have said this, not malignantly, 
but with the feeling that when this does come out there is 
a chance that the man will be converted and become a 
spiritual man, and so will be saved. 

Now, men have thought it worth while to oppose this. 
They have said: “Enmity is not a feeling that any man 
can mistake. You might just as well take a coal of fire in 
your hands and not know it, as to have enmity, hatred, 
and not know it.” And men have said: ‘ We don’t hate 
God; though there may be some circumstances under 
which we should; as when he is presented abnormally 
abominable.” I can conceive that a man might say, 
“Such a presentation as that I hate.” But to say, univer- 
sally, that every child hates God, that every person born 
into life is an enemy of God, that enmity burns like a fire 
in every man—this certainly contradicts man’s moral 
consciousness. 

Now, this fundamental view of human nature, and oi 
the relations of man to his Creator and Redeemer has led 
to certain practical treatments, and has produced certain 
morbid conditions of mind, in the faithful who accept 
from the desk whatever has been taught them. The doc- 
trine that the natural man cannot please God, as the 
natural man has been understood, as it has been defined, 
has led to most dismal consequences. Many have felt and 
taught that there was no value in morality in anybody 
that had not been converted—no value in virtue; no value 
in heroism itself. Under the influence of this dogma, 
nothing was of any value until after it had been a sec- 
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ondary result of the inspiration and unequivocal power of 
the divine Spirit working ina man. Whatever a man did 
by force of his organization and his nature had no moral 
quality in it. That was what my father taught mie, and 
what I never believed. There is not a word of truth in it. 
It all grows out of a false interpretation of the argument 
of the Apostle here. But so assiduously and industriously 
has it been taught, that nothing except those fruits of the 
spirit that are wrought out ina man after his conversion, 
by the influence of the Holy Ghost, were deemed acceptable 
to God; and therefore it was held that a mother’s love to 
her child has no moral quality to it; that it is “nat’r’l af- 
fection,’ as my father used to say; that there is no 
virtue in it. A mother’s care, pains, suffering for her 
child, had no spiritual, moral quality in it; it was a 
“nat’r’l” quality; and whatever a man did by force of 
that natural organization which God gave him had no 
credit attached to it. No evidence of heroism, though a 
man exposes himself to infection, and puts in peril his 
property, his life, his household, if from human feelings, 
and he not a converted man, is of any account. The roy- 
alty of endeavor, the very riches of performance, have been 
counted as nothing unless the man has had a special con- 
version. Many persons, therefore, having been taught 
that the natural man had nothing that God cared for in it, 
nothing that counted, that the natural man had no power 
to recreate himself, and that he had to wait until God 
converted him, on account of that stood for years and 
years waiting for that blessed summer of divine omnipo- 
tence that should convert them and give them a chance to 
call something that they did or thought good and accept- 
able before God. 

What is worse yet, how many there are in this condition 
that have not even dared to pray. For the inference is 
irresistible, that if nothing that a man does until after he 
is converted is acceptable of God, and if, as the verse 
generally is quoted, the very prayers of the wicked are an 
abomination to God, “ What can we do? We weren’t con- 
sulted as to whether we were to be born or not. We 
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were pushed into life without being consulted. We had 
nothing to do in determining whether we should be built 
this way, that way, or the other way. Coming into life, 
we found ourselves just what we were by the creative 
power of God; and we are told that nothing we can do is 
acceptable to God until we are converted. We can’t con- 
vert ourselves; and it is not until God in his supreme 
discretion chooses to come and convert us.” Though 
they see the disaster and misery of it, there is no use for 
them to cry out and pray, for the prayers of the wicked 
are an abomination to God. 

What an awful condition that is! There ought to have 
been insurrection long ago against any such abandoned 
and abominable notions as this, that obscure the luster of 
God’s glory, and that strike the human heart dumb, so 
that it cannot even petition release from its low estate. 
Man is sinful individually; but that is not the way of it, 
that is not the philosophy of it. 

Look for an instant at this single passage. I turn aside 
from my argument for a moment. “ The sacrifice of the 
wicked is an abomination to the Lord.” Well, now that 
has become a kind of phrase current; but when you hear 
it stated in another way how harmless it is. It isa declar- 
ation simply that where a man makes religion a cloak under 
which to carry on his wickedness, he need not think that 
all his obsequiousness under the altar and his offerings in 
the temple are going to do any good to him. Wherea man 
gambles all the week, and then goes to the communion 
table, and puts a large handful of money into the box for 
the poor, and goes out and gambles again all the week, 
and comes to spend a sort of atoning Sunday in his place, 
and sings his hymns, and listens to the sermon, and goes 
out and gambles again all the week long, that doesn’t do 
him any good. The sacrifice of the wicked is equivalent: 
to the prayer of the wicked; and where a wicked man 
makes his prayer simply to cover up his wickedness, to 
ease his conscience, and to carry him along—not to deliver 
him, but to give him immunity in it—it is an abomination, 
not only to God, but to every man that has any moral 
sense. 
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We have the same thing, however, in the gospel, and it 
sounds very differently there. In the fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew, the 23d and 24th verses, it reads: 

“If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remember- 
est that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy 
gift before the altar; go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 

Where a man comes before the altar with a gift of a sac- 
rifice, a prayer, or a petition, and remembers that he has 
injured somebody, and that somebody feels the smart or 
the burden of wrong that he has done him, let him not 
think that his sacrifice at the altar is an equivalent in 
equity and justice to his brother. God can wait; you 
can’t. Leave your gift there; go and make up; go and 
right the wrong; go and do what you ought to do; then 
come back. God hasn’t gone away; offer your gift then; 
and he will accept it. 

All forms of religiousness that do not mean equity, 
purity, rectitude, but that are rather shields to hide the 
wickedness that man won’t give up and doesn’t give up, 
are invalid; and only in this sense are the prayers and sac- 
rifices of the wicked an abomination to God. There is no 
ear in the universe so sensitive to the pleading of any man 
that desires. He has declared of himself, “The bruised 
reed he shall not break, the smoking flax he shall not 
quench, until he bring forth judgment unto victory.” For 
our high priest is one who is so tender that when he sees 
the slightest, faintest desire, quivering on the wick of a 
man’s soul, he will deal with him so gently that the wick 
shall not blow out. He that sees a man so infirm of pur- 
pose that he is like a bruised reed, long and broken, and 
therefore subject to the first move of the wind to overthrow 
it—so gently shall he deal with the very beginnings of 
righteousness in the desire of a man that the bruised reed 
he shall not break. And that is the God of whom men 
have said, “It is of no use to pray to him until after you 
are regenerated; for the praver of the wicked is an abomi- 
nation to God.” I cannot conceive how infernal ingenuity 
could have wrought out a system so contrary to that natu- 
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ral sense of honor and of justice which God has endowed 
us with, and by which alone are we able to understand 
tighteousness, and rectitude and honor in God. The 
beauty of it all is that there is no foundation for it in these 
texts, though there would seem to be. 

What is, then, the natural man ?. and what is this declar- 
ation that I have read as our text? 

“To be carnally minded is death, but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace. Because the carnal mind is en- 
mity against God. It is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be. So, then, they that are in the flesh 
cannot please God.” 

Now, what is the point of that statement? It has been 
interpreted by this false theology to mean that the apostle 
in this argument was speaking about classes of men; about 
certain sorts of men separated from others; of that sort, 
such and such things being true, and of this sort such 
and such things being true. No such thing! The apos- 
tle is arguing about the individual man and his compo- 
site elements; and, as I shall show you, this is the tenor 
of his thought elsewhere. Let me say to you, it is 
exactly what is meant in modern evolutionary phil- 
osophy, that man is a double creature, and that at the 
base he is simply an animal, with all those passions and 
appetites that go to sustain the physical organization in 
time and space; and that superinduced upon that, by the 
breath and the power of the Creator, man also is a spirit- 
ual being, with reason, moral sense, affection, faith, hope, 
love. The apostle is taking the man, by analysis, apart, 
and says, “ This lower half of the man hates God; it is 
at enmity with God; it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be.” He is not arguing as be- 
tween the moral character of two classes, one regener- 
ate and the other unregenerate. He is arguing in regard 
to each individual man. “ Which side of you is the just 
side and the controlling side? and which side of you is 
the animal side to be controlled?” This is a fundamental 
distinction. Let us see if it is not exactly what we know 
to be the fact. If you will turn to the fifth of Galatians 
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you will find there a definition of the spiritual man and 
-of the flesh man; that is, the rational man and the 
animal man: 

“Walk in the spirit, that ye shall not fulfill the law of 
the flesh.” 

Having thus announced, as it were, his theme, he goes 
ons"! 

“The flesh lusteth against the spirit.” 

The under man lusts against the upper man, and the 
Spirit against the flesh, and so are contrary one to the 
other: 

“So that ye cannot do the things that ye would.” 

You would be gentle; but your temper makes you vio- 
lent. You would be gracious; but your rude, excited 
feelings make you harsh and oppressive. There is a con- 
flict going on between what you know to be right and 
what you know to be wrong all the while. Every man is 
conscious of that. Now you will understand exactly 
what he means by the flesh man, by the nature of the 
fruits of the flesh that he here issues. 

“The works of the flesh are manifest, which are, adul- 
tery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness ”—all issuing 
from the one passion, the mighty master-passion of crea- 
tion-—the creative instinct of everything high and low; and 
its abuse and various developments are these: Adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness; involving the 
whole mind in its desires, and imaginations, and purposes, 
and pleasures, violating the purity of the individual, 
destroying the structure of the family, and filling the 
whole State with confusion. That is part of the flesh 
man. I need not tell you that this is animalism; it is the 
under man. 

“‘The works of the flesh are these; adultery [which was 
also a corrupter of the morals of men];” witchcraft [which 
in early days and in later days has been the almost im- 
measurable source of boundless evils]; “hatred, violence, 
quarreling, emulation, wrath, strife, sedition, heresies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, revelings, and such like; 
of which I told you before, as I have also told you in time 
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past, that they which do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” 

You have in one case here, in Romans, a declaration that 
the man in the flesh cannot do right; that is, that the 
fleshly part of a man can never produce moral results; and - 
then you have in Galatians a specification of what the 
fruits of the flesh are, and you see yourselves also that 
there is no righteousness in them. No, of course not. You 
think I am simple to argue that question; but there was at 
the time when the apostle wrote an indispensable necessity 
of marking the difference between all these wallowing 
abominations of the flesh and morality on one side, and 
virtue and piety on the other. 

Turn back to the first chapter of Romans if you want to 
know what the apostle had to meet. Everybody was not 
depicted; but certainly the average morality of Rome and 
Athens, and all Oriental States, was literally depicted: 

“ Because that when they knew God they glorified him 
not as God, neither. were thankful, but became vain in 
their imagination. Their foolish heart was darkened. Pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like the corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed 
beasts and creeping things. Wherefore God also gave 
them up to uncleanness through the lusts of their own 
hearts to dishonor their own bodies between themselves. 
Who changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshiped 
and served the creature more than the Creator who is 
blessed forever. - For this cause God gave them up unto 
vile affections; for even their women did change the nat- 
ural use into that which is against nature; and likewise the 
men, leaving the natural use of women, burned in their lust 
one toward another, men with men, working that which is 
unseemly, and receiving in themselves that recompense of 
their error which was meet. And even as they did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to 
a rebrobate mind, to do those things which are not con- 
venient, being filled with unrighteousness.” 

This is not a fancy-dream picture; this is Rome; this. is 
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Athens; this is every great Oriental city. Language will 
not permit that one should depict the life in Athens con- 
temporaneous with the Lord Jesus Christ. In so far as 
the passions were concerned, it may be said that that 
nation died of rot. It is inconceivable outside of pande- 
monium, that men should live in the indulgence of vice as 
they did in Athens, of which President Woolsey has said 
that “so utterly were the people without moral sense that 
they had not enough cohesion to maintain a government.” 
We have an indication of this in the books of Paul to the 
Corinthian church, which was also about as corrupt as 
Athens—possibly more so. What sort of a common sense 
and moral sense must be in a community when, separating 
them into Christian churches, the apostle had to declare to 
them that incest was not compatible with the Christian 
profession? Supposing that I shculd undertake to cate- 
chize a body of newly-converted, and tell them that drunk- 
enness was not a Christian virtue. Suppose I should un- 
dertake to tell them that rottenness in lust was quite in- 
consistent with church membership! But the apostle had 
to instruct the Corinthians, so low was the moral sense, 
that if a man joined the church, incest was inconsistent 
with Christian morality and the Christian religion. That 
was the low estate of antiquity indeed, and part of the wor- 
ship of paganism consisted of the deification of the pas- 
sions of men. That which modesty conceals was an object 
not only of art, but of purity—carried in their sacred proces- 
sions. Temples there were where worship was prostitution. 
Indeed, the whole of ancient idolatry was so mixed up with 
the venomous forms of the lowest passions, that it was not 
the want of orthodoxy, or of a true notion of God, but of 
absolute moral sense and morality, that made idolatry so 
dangerous and so deadly. 

In that state of the community it was that the apostle 
declares, in this portion of Romans that I have taken for 
my text, that there are no moral virtues that issue out of 
the animal, bodily passions—the flesh man. Considered 
pure and simple as an animal, all the animal that is in a 
man resists the restraint of God and rebels under it, and is 
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at enmity with God. To be carnally, fleshly, animally 
minded, is death—spiritual death. To be spiritually 
minded is life and peace—the true life of the soul. 

“ Because the carnal mind is enmity toward God.” 

Drunkenness, fornication, lasciviousness, all forms of 
wrath, envy, malice, all murders, all cruelties, everything 
of that kind, which springs from the lower man, the ani- 
mal, is enmity against God, and is not subject to God. 
They that are in the flesh, that is, in the under part of 
themselves, in the animal part, in the flesh life, cannot 
please God. A man that is foaming with all forms of 
vicious desires; a man that is putting forth criminal lusts 
and appetites and passions, and working them into forms 
of life, need not think that anything he can do can please 
God from that side of his nature. The under man is in- 
competent to perform great moral acts. But if you dwell 
in the spirit, controlling these, holding them to the legiti- 
mate function, destroying that power by which they flood — 
the man with their lurid light and their murky and muddy 
streams; if a man lives by conscience, and light and moral 
sensibility, then he lives in the spirit. That part of a man 
can be reconciled to God. That part of a man can do the 
things that please God. But the indulgence of the lower 
man as the main pleasure of life, as the end and aim of a 
man’s industry, as the very stimulant of his ambitions; to 
act as ten thousand men act, merely because they have rea- 
son to guide them, to bloat their animal selves and find all 
their pleasure in their lower man and appetites—let no 
man think this is consistent with piety, and that God is 
pleased with this abomination. As it might be said, in - 
those old days Jerusalem was superimposed on Sodom. To 
the Angel of Revelation, Sodom is abominable; Jerusalem, 
the blest. The spirit man is bottomed on the animal man. 
The under man foams out every form of passional indul- 
gence when let loose, and has in it no elemental morality. 
The spirit man, that loves, that purifies, that aspires, that 
leans on God—that is the thing that God loves; that is the 
side on which man is reconciled or reconcilable to God. 

It is hardly a wonder that in the earlier days of interpre- 
tation, when as yet philosophy had hardly been born (and 
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every age has to interpret the Word of God by some 
knowledge of philosophy), they should have stumbled and 
mistaken; but we are without excuse in the clearer light 
and in he better philosophies of human life and human 
nature, if we go on propogating the mistakes that have 
been made, derivable from a misconception of these Soe 
ture passages. 

On the one hand, I say to you that the natural flesh man 
won't suffice, even when restrained, and certainly not when 
allowed to overflow and take the reins of government into 
its hands. A man that makes eating and drinking the very 
end of his thought and of his desires; the man that merely 
wants to make his body happy, and to make the thrills and 
the spasms of the body the source of all his enjoyment— 
that is the man of the flesh. He may be clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and stand in the midst of respectability; 
but any man that is living for the sake of the animal in 
him, and what he is in his under part—that man cannot 
please God. That is the life that is corrupt. It may be in 
various degrees less flagrant in some than in others; but it 
is wrong for a man, being both a Son of God and a Son of 
Earth, to give the Earth the power to control the Son of 
God that isin him. On the other hand, whoever lives in 
the light of Christianity, restrains to their proper sphere 
and uses all the lower elements of lust and passion, and 
endeavors in himself, in his home, and in the community, 
to bring forth the fruits of reason, of purity, of truth, of 
justice, of duty, of loyalty, of heroism—that man is a man 
in the spirit. 

As there are things ripe and unripe, so there may be 
called unripe Christians. There are multitudes of men 
that are called moral, who have never gone through the 
drill of the church. They have never broken open the 
heavens to their view, so that they know their privilege and 
the grandeur of the provision in Christ for them. But 
every man that lives to promote, not animalism, but spirit- 
ual life in the flesh, should not say that he is totally de- 
praved. Heis not. Nobody is totally depraved—that is, 
characteristically considered. A man may carry himself to 
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that condition in which he not only loves things that are 
wrong, but loves only those that do them; but that is the 
final disintegration of the moral nature. As the human race 
is born, and as men exist on the average, it cannot be said 
_they are totally depraved; and this saying that there is no 
good in them is false. . There is some good in every man. 
It may not be sufficient; it may be but single elements that 
do not constitute a character. He may be good occasion- 
ally, alternately, and not habitually. He may not have 
built his various excellencies together so they are predomi- 
nant, and shine with great influence. Nevertheless, so far 
as they go, he is good. It is better for a man to go to a 
common-school than not anywhere—a great deal better; it 
is better for him to go to a high-school than to the com- 
mon-school; to an academy than to the high-school; to a 
college than to the academy. The various courses and 
elementary steps to a profession are better yet. And as 
there are steps and gradations in the unfolding of the 
understanding in knowledge and excellence, so there are 
in the spiritual life. So a man that is standing on the 
lowest platform is better off than if he was not on that 
platform; and every step that a man takes is not a substi- 
tute for those that he does not take, but it is one step on 
the ladder. It is a great deal that a man seeks, when the 
flood is coming in, to go toa higher point on one round. 
He is still above the flood that comes licking up insidi- 
ously toward him. If he take another step on the ladder, 
he is better off than if he hadn’t taken it; and yet he is not 
safe, certainly not happy, if he has to stay there. And in 
regard to the development of the moral nature, it is greatly 
better that a man should take one step than not to take 
any. A man being a drinker, let him take one step. God 
likes it, but he doés not say that it is enough. A man has 
been a profane swearer, let him stop and purify his mouth. 
He is a great deal better off than he was before. It is not 
for him to say, “I am perfect,” nor that that is enough. 
We don’t say so in regard to hard music or good man- 
ners, or anything in life. We say, “Some things have 
been learned.” It is better than nothing, but it is simply a 
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foundation on which to take another step, and another. So 
in regard to morality, I say to the young man: Every sin 
or temptation that you rebuff, every rectitude you are de- 
veloping in yourself, right thinking, right reading, right 
attainment of every kind, is invaluable: but they are not 
enough to stop at. 

When a man builds he excavates his cellar, and puts in 
his cellar walls. Good; but it is not enough. He runs 
up his walls one story high. Excellent, most excellent; 
but that is not enough, The second story goes up. Ad- 
mirable, the work thrives; but that is not enough. Then 
at last he puts on the roof, for if he had left that off, all 
the rest that he had done would be good for nothing. 
But when the roof is put on, that is not enough, for the 
windows and doors must enclose. And these are not 
enough; for when within the enclosure the floors are laid 
and the whole house is tenantable, where are the carpets? 
where are the chairs? And when the furniture is all in, 
that is not enough. Where are the books? where are the 
pictures? where is the table? where are all those elements 
of civilization and refinement that make homes bright and 
beautiful ? 

If this is so in regard to an outward. structure like a 
man’s house, how much more is it so where it is soul- 
building, and moralities are the foundation, and knowl- 
edge and spiritual qualities and virtues carry up the wall, 
and Christ Jesus and the heavenly hope are, as it were, 
the roof, and the growth in grace and in the knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ—the finer elements—begin to 
furnish the house and the life! 

I say to every man, then, don’t wait for any eccieons 
change to appear.. Begin the Christian life right off. 
Lay aside the violence of every animal passion. Put it 
down. Understand that your lower nature is the animal 
nature, and that it must be the servant, not the master. 

I ride a horse, I drive an ox; there be some men that 
are driven by them. I use the swine; some men consort 
with them, and feed with them, and are they. No, no! 
Control your flesh, man! There is no virtue in that, no 
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holiness in that, no aspiration in that. From the under 
man, the flesh man, break out all those tendencies in men 
that constitute vices and crimes. They neither worship 
God nor care to, and finally in their excesses and in their 
most violent stages they hate God and all that love God, 
and love only those things and those men that are abom- 
inable and corrupt. Restrain everything that is of the 
animal to its proper and legitimate uses, and then build 
all the fruit of the spirit. For I turn again now to the 
chapter in Galatians, which gives the other side. Having 
described the flesh man, the Apostle says: 

“The fruit of the Spirit [the spirit man—what is that?] 
is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance: against such there is no 
law.” 

Here you have the interpretation. The flesh man can- 
not serve God. What is the flesh man? That which 
breaks out into all animal passions and appetites. The 
spirit man can serve God. What is the spirit man? It 
is the man that effloresces with all the sweet elements, 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, pa- 
tience, self-control. Enter then upon that life. Throw 
away all those obnoxious dogmas by which, at one time, 
good men, not rightly understanding the word of God, 
used to enforce men’s consciences, and to drive them out 
into a higher life—with right intent and in a general right 
direction, but by a false philosophy, misleading the truth- 
seeker and making hard the Way of Life. Take the nobler 
philosophy, the better disclosed philosophy of the struc- 
ture of man and of the mission of God. ‘The flesh man 
cannot serve God.” You cannot serve God by the appe- 
tites and passions. The spiritual man is reconciled to 
God, and through Jesus Christ has hope of everlasting 
life. May God lead you in the way to morality. May he 
lead you through morality to virtue, through virtue to 
love, through love to purity of soul, through purity to 
communion with God, and to immortality! 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Our Father, we cannot behold thee, we cry out, and in our trouble and 
darkness no voice comes to us again. Nor can we reach forth our hand to 
feel that we are helped by thee. And yet, thou hast given to ‘the inward 
man the power to rise above the flesh, and to commune with thee. Thou 
hast given to us the power of rising in the spirit, and to be conscious of 
things higher than the eye can see or the ear hear. Thou hast granted un- 
to us, as the children of God, that uplifting power by which we have the 
witness of thy spirit with ours that we are the sons of God. And there are 
hours of vision given, hours of glory, hours when the whole earth seems to 
us illuminated by thy presence, and joy overflows; and it seems to us as 
though we should be called to abide thus upon the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion forever. And there come to us, also, hours of darkness and trouble, 
when we fain would lay down the burden of life and go forth; and at times 
then thou dost permit us by faith to rise beyond the sight of mortal things, 
and to enter into the gate, and to walk among the spirits of the blessed, and 
to know something of its joy and of its transport. Thou dost not grant us 
yet to abide thus; and the memory from day to day of such blessedness 
comforts us, and even despondency passes away; and though we may not 
be luminous, we are patient, and we live by faith, and are saved by hope. 
Nor can we consent that any wind of doubt should arise to sweep out of our 
heaven these blessed visions; nor shall men call them fantasies, to take 
from us all those things in which our noblest selves do reside,.and where our 
supreme joys are. We live as seeing him who is invisible. We live by 
faith, and not by sight. We will not grope nor crawl upon the earth, but 
~ will wing our way with the blessed power of our spirit unto the higher 
realms where thou art, consciously to us, opening our souls to thee. We 
know that thou art, and that thou art the Rewarder of them that diligently 
seek thee, and find the comforts of thy salvation, and the peace that passeth 
all understanding, and the rest which is reserved for thy people. 

For this inward life of the soul we render thee hearty thanks. O, that 
others might come into it; O, that it might be the sweet privilege of every 
one that has the name of Christ to enter in and abide with the Saviour, and 
dwell in his conscious presence evermore! And we pray that thou wouldst 
give to those that have no claim to this, to those that are as yet wanderers, 
to those that are on the outside, and behold life only by the body and the 
flesh—we pray that thou wilt grant to them the conception of a nobler and 
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a better life, whose aims, whose joys, and whose fruits are spiritual. May 
the light dawn on many a darkened eye. May life come to many a dead 
heart. May better and nobler things than those of this passional earth 
come to those who are now striving to feed their discontented souls with 
earthly food. May the fools that say to their souls, ‘‘Soul, thou hast much 
treasure laid up,” see the emptiness and the tastelessness to the soul, of - 
riches, and power, and pleasures of the body; and may their hunger and 
thirst draw them to thee. May they hear, in all the times of their distem- 
perature, the voice of love calling to them, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that la- 
bor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.’”” And so draw from evil 
to good, from the power of the world to the power of God, multitudes of 
those that now walk in darkness, that they may be the children of light. 
And we pray that thou wilt grant that all those who are seeing the twilight 
of a Christian life, the earliest morning dawn, may be unwearied; and may 
their sun rise in glory—rise to its meridian height; and may they so walk 
that men shall see the preciousness of Christ in the fruit of their lives. 

Prepare us for the labor of the evening, and for the exposition of the 
truth. Give to us the fellowship of sacred song; and as we sing together, 
may our hearts flow together. And may the memory of this Sabbath day 
be sweet, as of the garden of the Lord. 

We ask it for Christ Jesus’ sake. Amen, 
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